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jomobile Results 
pprove This Year 
ue to Higher Rates 


ds for Steel Which Might 
educe Present Production 


OF AVERAGE CAR HIGH 


| Claim, Costs Could Rise 
on New Style Autos; 
P Underwriting Probleme 


y ARTHUR ae. HerMAN 


i ¢ President and Secretary, 
Home Insurance Co. 


luring 1947, and thus far in 1948, the 
Smobile physical damage underwrit- 
‘results continue to become generally 
te stabilized. Company semi-annual 
res indicate the line definitely in 
| profit column for the period Janu- 
June, 1948, The major factor respon- 

for this favorable restilt was, of 
rse, rate increases which provided 
‘insurer with more adequate pre- 
am dollars with which to pay larger 

loss costs resulting from higher 
lor and repair part costs, as well as 
ustment expense, 


sons for Improved Underwriting 
Results 


No mystery surrounds the very un- 
lisfactory underwriting results of the 
ti od following V-J Day—the compa- 
$& had written the business at a rate 
fpremium which proved insufficient to 
er increased loss and expense costs 
hich were rising steadily during the 
flicy term—the inflationary trends in 
fe nation’s economy were asserting 
lemselves here as elsewhere. Added to 
major factor was the increased ac- 
ident frequency which succeeded the 
moval of gasoline rationing and freer 
ind wider use of automobiles. 
“The higher rate levels have now been 
f force a sufficient length of time to 
ssert their power upon. the earned pre- 
lium ratios. Their adequacy as a whole 
ip to now is evidenced by the satisfac- 
iy over-all results through mid-1948. 
lutomobile underwriters are greatly 
ouraged by these results, especially 
© when they recall the strenuous 
honths following V-J Day. The im- 
irovement, moreover, results from more 
n mere arithmetic. Agents and bro- 
ers have cooperated with their com- 
lanies in attempting to eliminate the 
ibviously poorly maintained - physical 
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Teamed Efficiency 


John A, Stevenson, President of the Penn Mutual, speaking 
before the American Life Convention, said: 

“In order to fulfill the conditions of teamed e in our 
companies, more than ever today we need intellectual manage- 
ment. Equally imperative is the need for sympathetic under- 
standing of individual problems. Successful agency organizations 
are not built merely on textbook knowledge or on the information 
found in bulletins dealing with social, economic or financial 
affairs. Cement in the form of genuine human interest is needed 
if these foundations are to hold firm. The prophecy of indus- 
try’s leaders that the future is going to see a much smaller per 
cent of management’s efforts being devoted to the technique 
of making things and a much larger per cent to human relations 
is one which I feel sure will be fulfilled.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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“Displaced Persons” 
A Post-War Problem 
To H. O. Underwriters 


1948 UNDERWRITING VIEWS 


More Compenios Enter Group 
Bias Aviation Hazard Un- 


By Witu1am H. Daas 
Vice President, Aetna Life 


Looking backward is _ interesting, 
though not always constructive. One 
can either go on the theory that his- 
tory repeats and the past is the best 
guide to the future, or he can reason 
that conditions change so fast that each 
year or decade will be so different that 
the past will furnish very little guidance. 

About 1948, we need not theorize too 
much. It is practically the present, and 
what have we been doing—life under- 
writingwise ? 

1948 a Normal Year 


General business has been good. A 
certain degree of inflation has continued. 
Industry in general has been catching 
up. Life insurance has had no unusual 
problems to face and solve. Broadly 
speaking it has been quite an uneventful 
and perhaps normal year. As this is 
written it would seem that the volume 
of Ordinary may be somewhat less than 
1947 and that mortality ratios will be 
about the same, or perhaps a bit better 
than the previous year. 

Many felt that Pension Trusts were 
less in the limelight in 1947 and this 
tendency, especially as to new cases, 
continued with 1948, 

More Companies Writing Group 

The year has seen more companies 
entering the Group field. It’s not easy to 
predict the effect on Pension Trust bus- 
iness, though there is much logic in the 
argument that companiies and their 
agents that enter Group will place less 
emphasis, in the future, on Pension 
Plans involving individual policies. 

Looking ahead, for an instant, it is 
intriguing to speculate as to just what 
agency and underwriting changes will 
take place as more companies become 
Group carriers and more agents have 
Group writing facilities available in their 
own companies. 

In the larger companies that have been 
in the Group business for many years, 
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A current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American inde- 
pendence is fostered and strengthened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by 
all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its forms: life, endowment and term policies, 
juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage. 
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he Michigan Insurance Department 


Created by Legislature in 1870; A Number of Agents Have Headed 


the Department; James Victor Barry Was Most Famous Commis- 


sioner; Present Commissioner Important in Commissioners’ Councils 


The Michigan State Insurance De- 
partment, David A. Forbes Commis- 
soner, is one of the most efficiently 
run state Insurance Departments. 


The first fire insurance company to 
appoint an agent in Michigan was the 
Aetna Insurance Co. of Hartford in 1831 
when Michigan was a territory. Com- 
panies entering the area in those early 
years encountered numerous difficulties. 
Mails were slow and uncertain; travel- 
ing for agents not easy. Fortunately, 
the standards set up by those compa- 
nies called for selection of the best men 
in each community for agents. One rea- 


son for this was that they adjusted 
losses. If the loss settlement had to 
wait for a home office adjuster long 


delays would have resulted. Field repre- 
sentatives were called “special agents” 
and they had broad responsibilities and 
authority. As each company devised its 
own insurance policy, adjusting was 
sometimes an ordeal. 

Life insurance companies apparently 
entered the Michigan field about 1830. 
By 1855 there was a considerable num- 
ber of companies operating in the state. 
Michigan finally got to exercise some 
control over companies and _ agents 
through a code signed by the Governor 
in February, 1855. It was inadequate as 
the act neglected to authorize an en- 
forcing agency. In 1859 legislation was 
passed giving more power. 

Insurance Companies Classified 


It divided insurance into classes, and 
regulation was given over them. Stock 
companies would have to have at least 


$100,000 capital, but that could be in- 
creased to as high as $500,000. If on 
the mutual basis, there must be bona 


fide agreements with at least 100 indi- 
viduals covering property to be insured 
to the amount of not less than $50,000. 
A mutual life company had to have 
a deposit of $100,000. Some farm mutual 
insurance companies were incorporated. 
Four stock fire companies organized 
under the act before 1869 and still in 
existence are Michigan State Insurance 
Co., Detroit Fire & Marine, State In- 
surance Co. and Aetna Livestock Fire 
& Tornado. The act of 1859 required 
foreign companies doing business in the 
state to procure a certificate of author- 
ity from Secretary of State. Before 
getting a license a financial statement 
had to be filed setting forth capital 
stock, assets and liabilities. A company 
had to file its financial statement an- 
nually in each county. Upon passage of 
this act, all foreign companies which 
had been writing in the state filed their 
financial statements and secured the 
certificates of authority. This explains 
why so many companies are shown to 
have entered Michigan in 1859. 


Power Given Secretary of State 


In 1869 more important insurance 
legislation was passed. It ae 1 com- 
panies (except farmers mutuals) to file 
a statement with Secretary of State 
showing in detail the financial condition 
of the company. Of the 124 fire com- 
panies authorized in Michigan at that 
time only 44 are still in operation. Of 
66 authorized life companies only 19 
are still in operation. 

One company objected to having its 
books and affairs examined by the Sec- 
retary of State and that started an in- 
teresting legal controversy, case being 
Secretary of State vs. the State Insur- 
ance Co. The Supreme Court decided 





this on October 28, 1869. Decision was 
to the effect that the Act of 1869 pro- 
viding for such examination was for 
the protection of the people and the 
Secretary of State had acted properly 
in carrying out the mandates of the 
gis This was one of the first 
cases decided by the Michigan Supreme 






was charged with the duty of establish- 
ing such a Department and of collect- 
ing the premium tax due the state. The 
act empowered him to examine foreign 
insurance companies operating in Mich- 
igan and required him to examine 
domestic insurance companies annually. 
His salary was fixed at $1,800 per an- 


was elected a member of the executive 
committee of that group. 

The judgment and wisdom exhibited 
y Mr. Row in laying a firm foundation 
for the Michigan Insurance Department, 
the able and constructive thought which 
he exhibited in the administration of its 
affairs, during his service as Commis- 


Commissioner Forbes and Administrative Staff 


(L. to R., bottom row): W. C. Conley, actuary; H. B. Corell, 
L. H. Sanford, Second Deputy Commissioner and Chief Examiner; Mabel B. Allen, Chief Clerk and Accountant. 


sioner; 


First Deputy Commissioner; 





David A. Forbes, Commis- 


(Second Row): Herbert B. Thompson, director, life and fraternal division; Richard W. Atwell, director, casualty divi- 
sion; L. H. Moore, director, fire rating division; E. Marvin Schroeder, assistant to director auditing and taxation division; 
John W. Wickstrom, director, health and accident division; A. H. Butterick, assistant director, fire rating division; E. N. Man- 
ning, chief examiner, farm mutual fire companies. 

(Third Row): Norman G. Wade, director, auditing and taxation division; Jay Chapman, assistant to director of casualty 
division; Percy H. Andrus, director, policy examining division; R. C. Des Autels, director, agency division; Darlyle M. Watters, 


assistant director, agency division. 


Court embodying 
ministrative law. 
Create Insurance Department 
By the middle ’60’s it became increas- 
ingly evident that the rapid growth and 
expansion of the insurance business in 
Michigan would soon require the estab- 
lishment of a separate department for 
its supervision and control. By 1870 the 
necessity for the creation of this sepa- 
rative department of state had. become 
imperative. The legislature that con- 
vened in regular session in 1871 being 
made cognizant of the situation pertain- 
ing to the insurance business passed an 
act to establish a separate insurance 
department. This act, being Act 108 of 
the Session Laws of 1871, was approved 
by Governor Bagley, April 13, 1871. By 
the terms of this act the head of this 
new department was designated by the 
title “Commissioner of Insurance.” He 


the principle of ad- 


num and he was allowed one clerk at 
$800 per year. 
The First Commissioner 

Tohn J. Bagley, who was then serv- 
ing as governor, appointed as the first 
Commissioner of Insurance, Samuel H. 
Row, who was then deputy secretary 
of state. It was a most fortunate ap- 
pointment as Mr. Row was fully familiar 
with the insurance business 

During the twelve years that Mr. Row 
served as Commissioner he was instru- 
mental in securing the passage of many 
of the constructive laws under which 
the insurance business in Michigan 
prospered and still functions. 

An interesting sidelight of Mr. Row’s 
service as the first Commissioner of 
Insurance for Michigan is the fact that 
he was present at the organization of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners in New York City, and 
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sioner left to his successors an invalu- 
able legacy which the passing years 
have only served to amplify. 
Roster of Commissioners 

From 1871 to the present (1948) the 
following men served the state and the 
people of Michigan as Insurance Com- 
missioners: 

NN eS NN waiicnaeceeaawas 1871 - 1883 

Eugene Pringle. : 1883 - 1885 

Henry S. Raymond. ; .....1885 - 1891 

Wm. E. Magill. eases 1891 - 1893 

Theron F. Gidding gs : k 1893 - 1897 

Milo D. Campbell. ... 1897 - 1900 

Harry H. Stevens : 1900 - 1901 

Tames V. Barry.. l 

Marion QO. Rowland 

Clavin A. Palmer 


John T. Winshiy 
Frank H. Ellswort! 
Leonhard T. Hands.. 


Charles D. Livinest 

( *harles E. Gauss 

Tohn C. Ketchan 

Charles E. Gauss 

Tohn G. Emery 

Eugene P. Berry 
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Michigan Department 


Careers 
Department 


Commissioner Forbes 


Commissioner Forbes was born in 
Grand Rapids and is a graduate of Cen- 
tral High School, that city, and of Uni- 
versity of Michigan where he 
A.B. degree. He attended University of 
Michigan Law School for a year, and 
then served in Navy in World War I, 


dis- 


got an 


receiving an honorable medical 
charge at close of the war. With John 
H. Belknap he organized a general in- 
surance agency in Grand Rapids in De- 
cember, 1921—Forbes & Belknap Agency. 
For two years he was president of 
Grand Rapids Association of Insurance 
Agents and in 1941 was president of 
Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

In February, 1943, he was appointed 
Commissioner of Insurance by Governor 
Harry F. Kelly. At the time of his ap- 
pointment the Michigan insurance law 
provided that the Commissioner of In- 
surance was to be appointed by the 
Governor with the advice and consent 
of the Senate to serve until his succes- 
sor should be named. In January, 1947, 
Kim Sigler became governor upon the 
retirement of Governor Kelly. Mr. 
Forbes was advised by the new gover- 
nor that he wanted him to continue in 
office. During the legislative session of 
1947 the Insurance Code was amended 
to provide that the Commissioner of 
Insurance was to be appointed by the 
governor for a four year term with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. In 
Michigan, the governor is only elected 
for a two year term. The new law be- 
came effective October 1, 1947, and on 
that day Governor Sigler appointed Mr. 
Forbes for a four year term. 

Mr. Forbes has been active in Ma- 
sonry. He was past master of his Blue 
Lodge. He belongs to the Scottish Rite 
and is also a Shriner. He served for 
many years on the Orphans Committee 
of the Grand Lodge of the State of 
Michigan. In September, 1946, he had 
the honor of receiving the 33rd Degree 
in Masonry at Pittsburgh, Pa. In the 
class with him was General Mark Clark 
of the World War II fame; also Roy 
Howard of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. 

Mr. Forbes has been active in the 
affairs of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners since 1943. He 
served for three years as chairman of 
Zone 4 of NAIC, and one year as a 
member of executive committee repre- 
senting Zone 4. Last year he served as 
chairman of executive committee of 
NAIC, and in June, 1948, he was elected 
vice president. Since 1943 Mr. Forbes 
has been chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate Rating. Last year, at the De- 
cember meeting at Miami, this commit- 
tee was dismissed and its functions 
assumed by the Committee on Rates 
and Rating Organizations. At that meet- 
ing, Mr. Forbes was elected a member 
of the latter committee and at the an- 
nual meeting in June, 1948, at Philadel- 
phia he was elected chairman. 

Several years ago he was named 
chairman of the special committee to 
consider the feasibility of a central 
office of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. The objec- 
tive of the committee was accomplished 
at the December, 1947, meeting, and as 
of June 1 this year, such an office was 
organized at Raleigh, N. C. 

When Mr. Forbes assumed office in 
1943, the Michigan Department had only 
12 examiners. This division now com- 
prises 24 examiners. Under his admin- 
istration, a casualty division and a life 
insurance division were created within 
the Department; also a_ policy form 
approval division, as well as a separate 
accident and health division. The per- 


of Commissioner David 
and some of his associates follow: 


Personnel 


A. Forbes of Michigan Insurance 


sonnel of the Michigan Department now 
totals 70. 

Every employe of the Department, 
with the exception of the Commissioner 
and his chief deputy, are under civil 
service. Mr. Forbes believes this to be 
a great asset to the Department in that 
men can be interested in positions in 
the Department knowing that their 
positions are secure irrespective of 
changes in administration. 


Chief Deputy Corell 

Horace B. Corell, chief deputy of the 
Michigan Department, was born on a 
farm near Niles, Mich., attended coun- 
try school and was graduated from Niles 
High School in 1895 after which he 
taught country school for two years. 
After serving in the Spanish-American 
War in 1898 he was in the railway mail 
service for seven years. Because of poor 
health he spent 1908 on a ranch in 
Plainview, Neb. 

On January 1, 
insurance agency in 
Mich., and in October, 1911, sold this 
because of illness in his family. For 
nearly six years he was employed by 
Michigan Inspection Bureau in Kala- 
mazoo and he entered the Michigan 
Insurance Department on August 15, 
1918, as chief fire rater. In August, 1922, 
he was appointed Second Deputy In- 
surance Commissioner and on Novem- 
ber 1, 1924, was appointed Deputy In- 
surance Commissioner. Following a po- 
litical change in the state he temporarily 
left the Department and from April, 
1941, to January 1, 1943, was with Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories. On January 2, 
1943, he was appointed Acting Commis- 
sioner of Insurance and in February, 
1943, got his present title of Deputy 
Commissioner of Insurance. 


1909, he bought an 


Benton Harbor, 


Second Deputy and Chief 


Examiner Sanford 


L. H. Sanford, who holds the dual 
positions of Second Deputy Commis- 
sioner and also chief examiner of the 


Michigan Department, has been with 
the Department 18 years. His primary 
education was in Michigan schools and 
after service in the Army during World 
War I he attended Michigan State Col- 
lege. His first affiliation with the State 
of Michigan was in 1922 when he joined 
the accounting division of the Admin- 
istrative Board, and in 1928 he was 
transferred to the Insurance Depart- 
ment, holding subsequent positions as 
field examiner, assistant chief examiner 
and (in 1937) Second Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 

In the fall of 1939 Mr. Sanford re- 
signed from the Department to become 
an officer of a domestic casualty com- 
pany. 

In 1942 he returned to the Depart- 
ment as chief examiner and in latter 
part of that year received the additional 
appointment of Second Deputy Com- 
missioner. The present positions require 
direct supervision of all casualty and 
miscellaneous insurance activities of the 
Department, in addition to his capacity 
of direct supervisor over the activities 
of the insurance examining staff. He is 
an active member of the Commissioners 
blanks committee and is extremely in- 
terested in affairs of the Chief Ex- 
aminers Association of Zone 4. 


Actuary W. C. Conley 
W. C. Conley, chief actuary, came to 
the Michigan Insurance Department in 
1935 as assistant actuary and later actu- 
ary, and in 1940 left the Department 
and for six years was employed by an 


insurance company. He returned to the 
Department in 1946 as chief actuary. A 
native of Michigan, he is a graduate 
of the actuarial school at University of 
Michigan. 

Early in this century the Deputy Com- 
missioner was by law the actuary of 
Michigan Insurance Department. Fol- 
lowing Armstrong investigation Michi- 
gan passed many regulatory laws, in- 
cluding the prescription of standard life 
insurance provisions and right of De- 
partment to pass on policy forms. W. E. 
Otto, now president of Michigan Mutual 
Liability Co., was brought into the De- 
partment to assist in the work that 
resulted from passing this new legis- 
lation. There was little work for an 
actuary, however. As Michigan, by mu- 
tual agreement with other states, gradu- 
ually assumed more supervisory control 
of Canadian life insurance companies 
operating in this country the actuarial 
division’s work increased; personnel was 
enlarged. This development took place, 
particularly from 1920 to 1935 under able 
supervision and guidance of J. E. Reualt 
and W. G. O’Connell, both of whom 
later became prominent in insurance 
companies. In 1941, when a life and fra- 
ternal division was organized, the ac- 
tuarial work became a function of the 
life and fraternal division, and the divi- 
sion’s work now consists of the auditing 
of valuation extensions of all Canadian 
and Michigan domiciled life companies, 
review of policy forms and related work 
of a general actuarial and life insurance 
nature. 


Herbert B. Thompson 


Herbert B. Thompson, present di- 
rector of Michigan Department’s life 
and fraternal division, also “doubles in 
brass” as office counsel of the Depart- 
ment. He got his A.B. degree in eco- 
nomics and sociology at Olivet College 
before volunteering in World War I. 
After the war he took his law education 
at Detroit College of Law; was grad- 
uated with the LL.B. degree and ad- 
mitted to practice in Michigan and Fed- 
eral courts and before the United States 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. Thompson’s business background 
is somewhat diversified. He earned the 
funds for his education as a reporter 
and editor, serving at one time as state 
editor for the Grand Rapids Herald, and 
later as financial editor of the Detroit 


Times. He has since written technical 
articles in the fields of economics, fi- 
nance and law, which have had rather 


wide distribution. In 1922 he organized 
the Security Frauds Division of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau of Detroit, and later 
became treasurer of that organization. 

In 1932 he entered active practice at 
law, specializing in corporate reorgani- 
zations and life insurance matters. In 
the field of life insurance law, he repre- 
sented numerous insurers, particularly in 
questions involving Group insurance and 
negotiations with the Insurance Depart- 
ment. Also he was at one time counsel 
for the National Association of Life 
Underwriters on state legislative proce- 
dures. He also assisted with committees 
of the Michigan Legislature in drafting 
measures dealing with insurance, and of 
general taxation. 

Thompson left private practice to join 
the staff of the Insurance Department 


in 1944, 
Richard W. Atwell 


Richard W. Atwell, director, casualty 
division, Michigan Department, is a na- 
tive New Yorker. In 1889 his parents 
moved to Michigan. After some school- 
ing in Detroit he was graduated from 
Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw, and 
then attended the Saginaw Business 
College, completing the accounting and 
general business course. In February, 
1907, he was employed as an accountant 
and office manager by a number of tim- 
ber companies organized and operating 
out of Saginaw, Mich. These companies 
were, in turn, connected with the Blod- 
gett interests at Grand Rapids and the 
Weyerhaeuser timber interests in St. 
Paul. 


Michigan Dept. A. & H. 


Division Formed in 1947 
Prior to the passage of the All-Indys- 
try rating bills in 1947 the accident ang 
health work in the Michigan Depart. 
ment was part of the casualty division 
By reason of the many additional duties 
caused by the passage of the rating 
laws, it was necessary to set up a sepa. 
rate and distinct division to carry op 
the functions of the Department rela. 
tive to the accident and health business 
Michigan is one of the several states 
which passed a bill patterned by the 
Commissioners to provide the authority 
to disapprove or withdraw approval of 
a health and accident policy, if the ben- 
efits provided in the policy are unrea- 
sonable in relation to the premium 
charged. This amendment to the insur- 
ance code provides the Department with 
considerably more authority than it pre- 
viously possessed, since under _ the 
amendment it is to be determined 
whether or not the premium charged js 
reasonable. 
In the early part of 1948 the blanks 
committee of the Commissioners adopted 
as a part of the annual statement blank 
the health and accident policy form ex- 
perience exhibit. By reason of this ex- 
hibit, which is to be filed not later than 
June 30 of each year, the companies are 
to provide the Departments with a 
breakdown of the policy form experi- 
ence. The filing of this information will 
increase the duties of the division to a 
great extent and will necessitate the 
compiling of a considerable amount of 
statistics based upon the information 
contained in the above mentioned ex- 
hibit. 
John W. Wickstrom is director of the 
Michigan Department’s accident and 
health division, 





In 1922 the balance of the activities 
of those companies was transferred from 
Saginaw to Grand Rapids and _ consoli- 
dated with certain interests of the Blod- 
gett group in which Mr. Atwell con- 
tinued until the dissolution of service 
of the companies in 1938. 

With the passage by the Michigan 
legislature of the Intangible Tax Act in 
1940 Mr. Atwell became manager of the 
State Grand Rapids district office. In 
1943 when Mr. Forbes became Commis- 
sioner of Insurance Mr. Atwell trans- 
ferred to the Insurance Department as 
director of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Division. 

He is a member of various bodies of 
the Masonic fraternity, having served as 
presiding officer of all of the bodies of 
the York Rite and is a member of the 
Knights of York Cross of Honor. 


L. H. Moore 


L. H. Moore, director of fire insur- 
ance rating division and director of 
State Insurance Fund, Michigan Depart- 
ment of Insurance, is a graduate of 
Lansing schools, of Michigan State Col- 
lege and of the Michigan Inspection 
3ureau. Fire Rating School. He was 
with Michigan Inspection Bureau for 
nearly three years as a fire rater. He 
joined Michigan Insurance Department 
as a special examiner, one particular ex- 
amination being Manufacturers Life. 

His present work with fire insurance 
rating division is to supervise the re- 
cording of the underwriting experience, 
Michigan and the United States, of each 
of the 360 companies authorized to write 
fire, marine and inland marine. This 
recording involves the audit and extrac- 
tion of definite technical figures from 
company statements as provided by 
Michigan code. Also, he supervises the 
review and approval or disapproval ot 
extremely technical scientific rate sched- 
ules used in Michigan, and other rating 
matters having to do with the insurance 
contract. Also, he supervises the inspec- 
tion of all classes of buildings and con- 
tents listed in schedules and the review 
of rate applications for same. Some 0! 
the most important duties have to do 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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PRUDENTIAL 


WELCOMES 


Brokerage Business 














WALL ST. NO. 
FLOOR NO. 
DIGBY 4-00 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


PEARCE SHEPHERD OF AMERICA 
VICE PRESIDENT AND ASSOCIATE ACTUARY 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


October 22, 1948 


Eubank & Henderson, Managers 
Downtown Agency 


Gentlemen: 


You ask what we think of brokerage business. 

We think it is good business. We made an 
exhaustive study some years ago, which sat- 

isfied us that we could underwrite such business 
with confidence. We have had no reason to change 
that opinion. The mortality has been satisfactory, 
the persistency is good, and the large average 
policy makes it attractive from the expense 
standpoint. What more could we ask? 


Very t yours, 


Vice President and Associate Actuary 





Contact this Office for [lustrations of Any Kind 
BROKERAGE SPECIALISTS 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Downtown Agency 
EUBANK & HENDERSON 
Managers 
ASSOCIATES 

L. P. ROBINSON E. J. CURTIN 


H. H. MOORE K. F. DOW 
LEO BLATZ H. A. EUBANK 





















FOR MORE AND MORE 
PROFITS MAKE 
EUBANK-HENDERSON 
PARTNERS FOR LIFE 
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The Mahoney Joint Legislative Committee 


By Don Ho.sroox 
Albany 


The New York State Joint Legislative Comics on Insurance Rates and 
Regulation, chairman of which is Senator W oe J. Mahoney of Buffalo, began 
its hearings on November 22. On this page The Sasiere Underwriter prints pictures 


and careers of members of the 


Chairman of Committee 


WALTER J. MAHONEY 


Walter J. Mahoney, Republican, was 
born in Buffalo in 1908. He is a gradu- 
ate of Lafayette High School and Cani- 
sius College of that city and from the 


University of Buffalo law school in 1933 

















He has been actively engaged in the 
practice of law in Buffalo since his 
admission to the New York State Bar 
in 1934 
Elected to the State Senate from the 
old 48th district, Mr. Mahoney has been 
reelected at each successive election, 
continuing in the same position when 
his district was changed to the 53rd by 
the Apportionment Act of 1944 
Senator Mahoney is a member of the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Inter- 
state Cooperation and chairman of the 
joint committee to study regulation of 
insurance rates and the business of in- 
surance. He is a member of the Knights 
of Columbus and University Club of 
Athletic Club and the 
of New York, and he 
i a of the New York 
State Soar yon ae Club and of 
the Exchange Club of Buffalo. He is 
ilso a member of erie County, New 
York State and American Bar asso- 
ciations 
Senat Mahoney resides with his 
wife and three children at 6 Saybrook 
Place, Buffalo. His law offices are lo 
cated at 1005 Genesee Building, Buffalo 
Committee assignments Insurance, 
chairman; Banks; Civil Service; Codes; 
Finance; Judici: 
Frederic E. Hammer 
Frederic E. Hammer, Republican, was 
born in New York City in 1909, and 
was educated in New York City public 
schools. He received his collegiate edu 
cation at St. John’s University and 
thereafter studied law at St. John’s 
University School of Law from which 
he graduated in 1930 with the degree of 
LL.B. He was admitted to the bar of 
the State of New York in 1931. 





committee. 


He is actively engaged in the practice 
with offices at 70 Pine Street, 
York City. He is admitted to prac- 
the United States District 
the Eastern and Southern 
Districts New York, the United 
States Circuit Court Appeals for the 
2nd Circuit the Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. 
eral 
New 


County 


of law, 
New 
tice in 
Courts for 

of 
of 
and Tax Court, 
of the Fed- 
New York, 


the Queens 


is a member 
of 


and Connecticut, 


Hammer 
Bar associations 
Jersey 
Association and the Rocka- 
Club, He served 
the Boy Scouts 
the first 
Civic 


sar 
as ia 
of 
president 


way Lawyers 
commissioner of 


He is 


Rockaway 


America. vice 
the 


rector of the Chamber of 


of Club and a di- 


Commerce of 
the ad 


and is a member of 


the 


Rockaway ; 
Rockaway Beach 
the 


Council 


visory board of 
Hospital. He is a member 
& Accepted Masons, the 
Neighborhood Unity, the Fraternal Or- 
der of Eagles, the Knights of Pythias 
and the National Club. 

His political affiliations follow: Serv- 
ice as chairman of the board of trustees, 
Republican Club of the Rockaways, and 
member Republican 


of Free 


for 


Exchange 


is a of numerous 

clubs in his district. He has served for 
many years as a county committeeman 
and is secretary of the 12th Assembly 
District County Committee of Queens. 
He was a delegate to the 1940 and 1944 
gubernatorial conventions and a_ dele- 





Affiliated Photo—Conway 
Frederic E. Hammer 


Louis L. Friedman 


to numerous judicial conventions. 

chairman of the Public 
the Senate for 
1948 sessions 


gate 
He has been 
Health Committee in 
the 1945, 1946, 1947 and 
of the Senate. 
He Belle Harbor, L. I. with 
Rhoda Simon, and 
Peter Ian and 


lives in 
his wite, the former 
their two children, 
Michael Henry. 

Committee assignments—Public Health, 
chairman; Affairs of the City of New 
York; Corporations; Finance; Insur- 
ance; Judiciary. 


Louis L. Friedman 


Louis L. Friedman, Democrat, repre- 
senting the 15th Senate District, Kings 
County, was born in New York City in 
1906. He attended public schools and 
Commercial High School in Brooklyn. 
He was graduated from New York Law 
School in 1927, receiving the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. He was admitted 


to the New York State bar in 1928. 
For a period of six years after his ad- 
mission to the bar he was associated 
with Julian V. Carable, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. In 1933 he formed a partnership 
with his brother, M. Malcolm Friedman, 
and since 1934 has practiced law at 130 
Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., under 
the firm name of Friedman & Friedman. 

Friedman has been active in his 
county for many years. Notable among 
his achievements was the five-year fight 


he led between the years 1932 to 1937 
for the reduction of an assessment of 
over a quarter million dollars, which 


had been placed upon one of the areas 
in the district where he lives, The fight 
culminated in a reduction of approxi- 
mately $90,000 for the taxpayers. 

He has been active in many charitable 
and religious drives in his district. 

He is chairman of the Speakers Bu- 
reau the 16th Assembly District 
Democratic Club, and treasurer of the 
organization, He is a member of the 
Brooklyn Bar Association, New York 
State Bar Association, Brooklyn Trial 
Lawyers Association, Lawyers Club of 
the Federation of Jewish Charities, Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild, Metropolitan Trial 
Lawyers Association, Lawyers Club, 
American Jewish Congress, Kings Coun- 
ty Criminal Bar Association, Kings 
Highway Democratic Club, Men’s Club, 
Temple Beth Emeth of Flatbush, B’nai 
’rith, Men’s League of srooklyn, Inc., 
Grand Street Boys, National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, president of 
the Men’s Club of the Beth EI Jewish 
Center of Flatbush, Elite Club, Morris 
J. Solomon Sunshine Fund, Inc., East 
Third Street Synagogue and Talmud 
Torah, Malbow Club, president of the 
Gravesend Civil Association, Mayflower 
Democratic Club, Inc., West End Cham- 


of 





Lorraine Studio 


Thomas A. Dwyer 


William MacKenzie 


ber of Commerce, Inc. He was a dele- 
gate to the Democratic state conven- 
tions in 1938 and 1942 and also has been 
a delegate to the Democratic judicial 
convention on many occasions. He 1s 
the donor of the Friedman Geometry 
Medals, which are given to the three 
best students in geometry at Alexander 
Hamilton High School each term. 
Since the start of World War II, he 
has been active in many war activities, 
among which was his work with the 
Treasury Department as assistant di- 
rector of field activities for Brooklyn 


in the sale of war bonds; as a member 
of the United States Coast Guard Re- 
serve; vice chairman of the Office of 
Civilian Defense; air raid warden and 
many others. Mr, Friedman, single, re- 


sides with his parents at 2094 East 4th 
Street, Brooklyn, N. 

ricer assignments—Finance; In- 
surance; National Defense and Military 
Affairs; Penal Institutions; Public Re- 
lief and Welfare. 








Counsel Pedersen of Mahoney 
Committee 





PEDERSEN 


GILBERT J. 


Gilbert J. Pedersen, counsel for the 
New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Insurance Rates and Regula- 
tion, is a practicing attorney in Buf- 
falo who specializes in settlement of 
estates and in corporation law. 

Born in Buffalo Mr. Pedersen attended 
3uffalo public schools and Fosdick- 
Masten Park high school. He was grad- 
uated from University of Rochester with 
a Bachelor of Arts degree in 1930, and 
then attended University of Buffalo law 
school where in 1933 he obtained a 
3achelor’s degree in laws and _ letters. 

After his graduation Mr, Pedersen be- 
came associated with the law firm of 
Smith & Kendall and in 1941 was made 
a full partner. The firm’s name was 
changed at that time to Smith, Kendall 
& Pedersen. 

Prior to his being appointed counsel 
of the current insurance inquiry com- 
mittee Mr. Pedersen served at Albany 
during sessions of the legislature from 
1941 to 1943 as counsel to the Erie 
County legislative delegation. In 1943 
and 1944 he was a Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral at Albany County, participating in 
the Monaghan investigation. He married 


the former Miss Carmen Ogden of 
Rochester and they have tyvo children, 
Lars, 13, and Ann, 4. They live in Or- 


chard Park, a Buffalo suburb. 


William H. MacKenzie 
William H. MacKenzie, 
represents Allegany County; his home 
being in Belmont, county seat. He was 
born in Cincinnati, moving to this state 
shortly before World War I, to become 
part owner of a thriving insurance busi- 
ness in Wellsville. 

In Ohio, Mr. MacKenzie had worked 
at railroading, as a salesman for a soap 
company, and at 23 was general manager 
of a business machine corporation in 
Hamilton. Two years after coming to 
Wellsville he had become sole owner of 
the insurance agency, which he sold at 
the outbreak of the war, to enlist in the 
Navy. 

After the war Mr. MacKenzie returned 
to Allegany County to venture into one 
of Allegany County’s principal industries 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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A UNIQUE 
ORGANIZATION... 


There is an organization, 60 years old this 
year, that has no officers and holds no meet- 
ings. But its membership is growing every 
year. 


This Society is called The Prudential Old 
Guard, and today over 28,000 Prudential 
employees with 5 years or more of continu- 
ous service belong to it. 


Since its founding in 1888, over 70,000 Pru- 
dential people have become members of 


The Prudential Old Guard. 


Few businesses can point to such a record 
Lore i ee ee Be of service. And the figures convey more 
tthe fg “st ei per convincingly than words the fact that, right 


Com- 


Fors fF ee ; a a Hi . from the start, Prudential people have found 


Buf- 
nt of 


not just jobs, but life-time careers—careers 
aad J ee F ec spent in helping others achieve security. 
dick- OM Ae ok fe 7 s Bo ~ 2 And by so doing they have found both op- 


grad- & : . i i ° ° 

ge: HB Z eS .- # a portunity and security for themselves. 
, and OG AP s bE 2 

» law 

inl ig NS ¥ The figures in each hourglass show the number of people 
tters 3 5 5 % 

n be- 
n of 
made 
was 
ndall 


who have entered that particular P.O.G. classification 
since 1888. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 





A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
WESTERN HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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British Prudential Operating Executives 


The Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd., of London, one of the largest insurance 
companies in the world, recently celebr: ited its centenz iry. It does business in many 
countries. In the Dominion of Canada its manager is Hartley McNairn, former 
Insurance Superintendent of Ontario. While it writes no direct business in the 
United States it has an affiliate here, The Prudential Insurance Co. of Great 


Britain, Located in New York, 
Recently, the general manager of 
the United ates and Canada, 


Canadian Life Insurance Officers 


Metropolitan Life. 


pany, together with their pic 


tures, 


the 


and was 
Association, 

Careers of five of the leading 

follow: 


Sir Frank Morgan, M.C. 


General Manager 









































Frank William Morgan joined the 
{ f t °n Sa boy just out of 
in 1903, when most 
their careers in the 
collecting and sort- 
1 ) - or two later, he was 
sent to the Ordinary branch policy de- 
partment where he learned the work 
of examining and accepting life pro- 
posals. Ou office hours, he played 
otball rect ( crické was a good amateur 
soccer be li and at cricket he once did 
the | rick. In later life, he took up 
golf and reached a single figure handi- 
cay A day's golf with his colleagues 
is today one of his keenest pleasures. 
When war broke out in 1914, Frank 
Morgan was still a clerk waiting on 
itv for promotion. He immediately 
he Honorable Artillery Com 
pany and for a time served in the ranks 
It was as a soldier tl he first had his 
chance to show his ability to lead men. 
Commissioned in the Royal Field Ar- 
illery, he r to the rank of major. For 
1918 campaigns he was 
Military Cross. On demo- 
eturned to examining life 
Becomes Manager in Far East and 
East Africa 
In 1919 the Prudential first began to 
vrite fire le nd other classes of 
general ins ice and in 1922 the man- 
vemetr Selecte a dozen young 
men to organize this new branch of the 
business in the provincial centers. 
Among those chosen was Frank Mor- 
gan. He wer Nottingham and there, 
s general branch divisional controller, 
put in six years hard and successful 
pioneer work, In those years he estab- 
lished himself as a leader of men. In 
1928 he was give nother pioneer mis- 


Elliott & Fry, 
RAY 


Joint Secretary 


C. W. A 





Ltd 


which does a reinsurance business of property lines. 


British Prudential, Sir Frank Morgan, visited 
guest of honor at affairs given by the 
the Prudential of America, and the 


men in the operation of the com- 


Elliott & Fry, 
SIR FRANK MORGAN 


General Manager 


Ltd. 


sion, this time as Prudential manager 
in India, Burma and Ceylon. In four 
strenuous years he created an organiza- 
tion, appointed representatives and 
firmly established Prudential in the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of British India, 
( ‘eylon, Burma and Malaya; he had also 
opened a branch in East Africa. 


Becomes General Manager of Company 


Another task awaited him—the organ- 
ization of the Near East branch. This 
task he accomplished in one year and 
was then recalled home to take his 
place on the management of the com- 
pany. 

For five years he was assistant mana- 





Elliott & Fry, Ltd. 


LESLIE BROWN, 


Joint Secretary 


FLA. 





in charge of the life business over- 
until, in December, 1939, he was 
promoted to the position of a deputy 


ger 


seas 


general manager. 

Sir Edgar Horne, barrister, chairman 
of the company, died in October, 1941, 
and the general manager, Sir Joseph 
Burn, retired and was elected to the 
board of directors, being later made 
president. The new general manager 
was Frank Morgan. 

In those war years the new manager 


had to deal with problems known. to 
none of his predecessors. Great changes 


were taking place in the insurance 
world and in these developments he 
took a prominent part. His knowledge 


and experience were called for on many 
occasions. He gave evidence’ before 
various committees and stated his prin- 
ciples with clarity and courage before 
those whose views were often different 
from his own. His ability and person- 
ality won for him the respect of some 
of the leading figures of the day. 


Knighthood Conferred 
Birthday 
his name appeared among 
whom His Majesty graciously signified 
his intention to confer the honor of 
knighthood. Among the entire staff of 
the Prudential, Sir Frank Morgan is 
not only respected but sincerely ad- 
mired. He has the force of a leader, 
but with his strength goes great charm 
and kindliness. His interest in the wel- 
fare of the staff extends beyond the 
official sphere to the recreational field. 


In the Honors List this year, 


those upon 


C. W. A. Ray, A.L.A.A. 


Joint Secretary 


Most of Allan Ray’s Prudential serv- 
ice has been concerned with the com- 
pany’s investments. Joining the staff in 


capacity for 
interrupted 
Army early 


1910, he served in a junior 
several years. War in 1914 
his career and he joined the 


enough to qualify for the 1914 Star, 
serving in France with the First Bat- 
talion, the London’ Rifle Srigade. 
Wounded at the second battle of Ypres 


in 1915, after a period of convalescence 
he returned to France in 1916. Latterly, 
his regiment was transferred to the 
East, and he saw service in Salonika and 
‘gypt. 

He returned to 
mobilization and 








the Prudential on de- 
resumed his former 





Notman & Son, Ltd. 
THORP 
Deputy ae Manager 


RUPERT 


duties. It was not until 1932 that he 
gained substantial promotion, but from 
that year his progress was rapid, and in 
1940 he was appointed joint secret: iry to 
the company. Upon him and_ his ‘col- 
league, Leslie Brown, devolves the com- 
plex task of advising the directors on 
the investment of the Prudential’s as- 
sets of over £500,000,000. 

A member of the Royal Wimbledon 
Golf Club, one of Mr. Ray’s chief pleas- 
ures is in organizing out-of-office golf 
matches for members of the staff, and in 
playing in them himself. 





Leslie Brown, F.LA. 


Joint Secretary 


Leslie Brown joined the Prudential 
on leaving school in 1919 and for a num- 
ber of years worked in the claims de- 
partment. Later, he was transferred to 
the investments department. He 
gave evidence of his flair for finance 
by winning a substantial prize offered 
by a London newspaper for the best in- 
vestment plan. He studied for the ac- 
tuarial examinations and became a Fel- 
low of the Institute of Actuaries in 
1929. Thereafter, his promotion was 
rapid and from being assistant secretary 
in 1941, he reached the rank of joint 
secretary to the company the next year. 
He was then barely forty years of age. 

In October he visited South Africa 
in connection with the company’s invest- 
ments in that Dominion. 

From his earliest days with the 
pany, Mr. Brown played cricket for the 
Ibis Club. He was a sound opening 
batsman and made many useful scores. 
In recent years, he has taken up golf 
and joins in the meetings arranged by 
the Ibis Golfing Society. 


early 


com- 





R. S. Thorp 
Deputy General Manager 


Another member of the Prudential 
management who began his career as a 
junior clerk on the postal department : 
Rupert S. Thorp. He was appointed i 
1915, and, on reaching military age, 
joined H. M. Forces as a rifleman in 
the Queen’s Westminster Rifles. 

Returning to Prudential in 1919 he 
became a junior clerk in the manager's 
office. Shortly after the formation o 

(Continued on Page 50) 





Elliott & Fry, Ltd 


K. A. USHERWOOD, M.A., F.I.A. 
Deputy General Manager 
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1 The COMBINED PREMIUM WAIVER 
* end MONTHLY INCOME BENEFIT 
Provides in addition to premium 
waiver benefit a monthly income 
of $7.50 per $1000 insurance. 
Issued to Male lives oaly—ages 
20 to 45, inclusive 

Minimum policy $2000 ($15.00 
monthly income) 
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@ Copies of advertisements 
which appeared during 
this year in the various 


insurance trade journals, 
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Four To 


Four in the Metropolitan Life organi- 
zation who will retire at the end of the 
year are Francis J. Geist, assistant vice 
president in city mortgages; Dr. An- 
thony J. Lanza, associate medical di- 
rector; Joseph A. Dunn, associate man- 
ager of Metropolitan Life’s publication 
division; and George Pollitt, assistant 
secretary and Pacific Coast manager of 
claim division. Their careers follow: 


Francis J. Geist 


Francis J. Geist has completed 55 years 
with the Metropolitan Life, the longest 
of any one in the Metropolitan’s history 
with exception of Chairman Frederick 
H. Ecker. 

A few months short of his 15th birth- 
dav he started on July 17, 1893, as an 
office boy in the company’s newly- 
formed real estate division, which then 
consisted of but two persons, Mr. Ecker 
and the late Anthony H. Creagh. This 
division (later the comptroller’s division 
and now city mortgages) expanded ra- 
pidly, and, under the late comptroller 
Walter Stabler and recently retired Vice 
President William S, Norton, Mr. Geist 
took a leading part in organizing the 
division to handle the ever-increasing 
volume of mortgage loans. Trained per- 
sonally by Mr. Ecker, Mr. Geist in turn 
passed on the benefits of his knowledge 
and experience to many of the men now 
occupying key positions in the city mort- 
gages division. 

How He Got His Knowledge of Law 


Although not an attorney, Mr. Geist 
gained considerable practical legal 
knowledge through private study and ex- 
perience. He has been commended on 
many occasions by the senior executives 
for his skillful handling, in cooperation 
with the company’s attorneys, of the 
legal questions arising in the conduct 
of the mortgage and real estate business. 
One of his outstanding characteristics 
has been his thoroughness in all mat- 
ters; and, as a result, there has been an 
absence of misunderstanding in his deal- 
ings with those doing business with the 
company. 

Today, there are more than 400 per- 
sons employed in the city mortgages 
division, and throughout the period of 
expansion from the original staff of two, 
Mr. Geist steadily advanced to positions 
of greater responsibility. He was made 
an officer of the company with the title 
of assistant secretary in 1929 and in 
1931 was made assistant comptroller, He 
was promoted to his present position as 
assistant vice president in city mort- 
gages in 1944, 

Mr. Geist has two sons with the 
Metropolitan, Robert A., associate man- 
ager of the General Motors section, 
group division in Detroit; and Francis 
J., Jr., assistant appraiser in city mort- 
gages. He lives in Stapleton, Staten 
Island, and spends a good portion of his 
spare time in the Adirondacks. 


Dr. Anthony J. Lanza 


Dr. Anthony J. Lanza who has been 
with the Metropolitan Life 23 years, is 
an outstanding leader in the field of in- 
dustrial hygiene and a recognized au- 
thority on silicosis. He served with dis- 
tinction in both world wars, 

Upon his retirement he will assume 
full-time duties with the New York 
University-Bellevue Medical Center as 
chairman of the Institute of Industrial 
Medicine and professor of industrial 
medicine in the College of Medicine. For 
the past year his services have been 
loaned by the Metropolitan on a part- 
time basis to the medical center. 


Dr. Lanza, who was born in New 
York City, received his education in 
Washington, D. C., where he attended 





Retire From Metropolitan Life 


St. John’s College and George Wash- 
ington University, being graduated from 
the Medical School of the latter institu- 
tion in 1906. 

He went wtih Metropolitan in Janu- 
ary, 1926, as an assistant medical di- 
rector. In conjunction with the late Dr. 
Wade Wright, he was in charge of the 





FRANCIS J. GEIST 


industrial health service of the com- 
pany’s policyholders service bureau. La- 
ter, with the welfare division, he became 
executive in charge under Second Vice 
President Donald B, Armstrong. Dr. 
Lanza was appointed associate medical 
director in February, 1945. 

World War II Experience Won Legion 


of Merit 


During World War II, Lanza 


Dr. 


JOSEPH A. DUNN 


served for more than two and a half 
years in the United States Army Medi- 
cal Corps. He entered the service in 
March 12, 1942, In December, 1944, he 
resumed his connection with the Metro- 
politan. Commissioned a lieutenant col- 
onel less than three months after the 
Pearl Harbor attack, Dr. Lanza was la- 
ter promoted to colonel. He was di- 
rector of the occupational health divi- 
sion, preventive medicine service, office 
of the surgeon general. His office had 
entire charge of industrial hygiene and 


industrial medical service in all the 
plants owned and operated by the Army, 
including ordnance plants, chemical 


warfare plants, air bases, and ports of 
embarkation. These Army-operated in- 
dustrial plants employed at their peak 
about 900,000 civilians, of whom approxi- 
mately 40% were women. In addition, 


DR. ANTHONY J. LANZA 


the occupational health division was re- 
sponsible for and maintained supervision 
over Army-owned contractor-operated 
industrial plants, The occupational health 
division also maintained the Army in- 
dustrial hygiene laboratory which was 
located in the School of Public Health, 
Johns Hopkins University, in Baltimore. 
This laboratory was under the direction 
of Colonel Raymond Hussey. The occu- 
pational health division was also re- 





GEORGE POLLITT 


sponsible for the organization of the 
Army Forces medical research labora- 
tory at Fort Knox, which was under the 
direction of Colonel Willard Machie. 

Dr. Lanza was awarded the Legion of 
Merit Medal in April, 1945, the citation 
reading: 

“For exceptionally meritorious conduct 
in the performance of outstanding serv- 
ices from March, 1942, to December, 
1944. Colonel Lanza contributed in a 
high degree to the development of the 
Army’s present industrial health pro- 





gram for civilian workers in Army 
owned and operated industrial plants 
He organized for the Surgeon General 
a special health service which protects 
the health of almost a million civilian 
workers in Army industrial plants, thus 
contributing to the uninterrupted flow of 
munitions. To this task he brought 4 
rich background of special knowledge 
and experience, which was applied with 
energy, intelligence, and wisdom. Largely 
due to his efforts, the present effective 
and well-organized program of industrial 
medicine has been developed, and he 
thus contributed in a high degree to the 
success of the Army’s program of pre- 
ventive medicine.” 

Dr. Lanza received the 1946 William § 
Knudsen award for the most significant 
contribution to the field of industrial 
medicine. In making the award the 
American Association of Industrial Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons said that Dr. 
Lanza was named because of the very 
large task which he handled so ably dur- 
ing the war in the surgeon general's 
office. 


Established Ten Industrial Hygiene 
Branches During World War I 


While in the public health service dur- 
ing World War I, Dr. Lanza reorgan- 
ized the office of industrial hygiene, es- 
tablishing ten branches in as many 
cities. He reached the grade of senior 
surgeon—lieutenant colonel. While in 
the public health service he had a year 
of hospital work, and for two years was 
at the tuberculosis sanatorium at Fort 
Stanton, New Mexico. He was detailed 
for about five years to the United States 
Bureau of Mines as chief surgeon, or- 
ganizing their medical service. He made 
many investigations in matters of ven- 
tilation and dust in metal mines, espe- 
cially in regard to pulmonary dust dis- 
eases and tuberculosis. Resigning from 
the public health service, he became 
medical director of the Hydraulic Steel 
Co., in Cleveland, O. From there he 
went to Australia for the international 
health board of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, as adviser to the Commonwealth 
Government in inaugurating the division 
of industrial hygiene in the Federal 
Health Department of the Government 
After his return in 1924, Dr. Lanza was 
the executive officer of the National 
Health Council until 1926. 


Belongs to Many Organizations 


Dr. Lanza is a member of the Cos- 
mos Club, Washington, D. C., and of 
Sleepy Hollow Country Club, Scarbor- 
ough, N. Y. He is a member also of 
the following organizations: American 
Medical Association, American Public 
Health Association, Association of In- 
dustrial Physicians and Surgeons, Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, and New 
York Academy of Medicine. He serves 
on the following directorates and com- 
mittees: 

Chairman, Council on Industrial 
Health, and member of editorial board, 
Occupational Medicine, American Medi- 
cal Association. 

Committee to Promote Educational 
Activities Among Medical Examiners, 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors, 

Chairman, Industrial Medical Commit- 
tee, and a trustee of Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation of America. 

Chairman, committee on Industrial 
Medicine, New York County Medical 
Society. He is also on boards of New 
York Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion, Trudeau Sanatorium and Founda- 
tion, and is on medical advisory com- 
mittee, health and welfare fund, United 
Mine Workers of America. 


Joseph A. Dunn 


Joseph A. Dunn, widely known news- 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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ARE YOU "ON TIME” FINANCIALLY? 


IM 





I. living as in traveling, reaching a given 
point at a specified time is the direct result of careful 
planning. Those without a plan seldom make the train 
... others travel miles without destination. The trip is 
most rewarding to the traveler who knows his ultimate 
objective ... who plans carefully and reaches each 


way-station on schedule. 


The underwriter who plans lifetime goals for 
his clients, sets a path of achievement for himself. Today, 
81°, of Fidelity’s foremost underwriters use Fidelity Per- 
sonal Estate Plans to keep their clients and themselves 


“on time” financially. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
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We Have With Us Today— 


Hillman B. Hunnewell 


Hillman B. Hunnewell, third vice- 
president, Metropolitan Life, is complet- 
ing his first vear in charge of the city 
mortgages division. In this capacity he 
has supervision over all city mortgage 
loan investments, including inspection 
and appraisal, supervision, management, 
maintenance and acquired real 
estate, and other operations incident to 
this phase of the company’s activities. 
Purchase and lease-back of properties has 
been a recent development in this field. 


sale oft 


The Metropolitan’s city mortgage in- 
vestments originate principally through 
two sources. One is by direct negotiation 
with prospective borrowers, or their rep- 
resentatives, who apply for loans on real 
estate. The other is through Metropoli- 


tan loan correspondents. In each case, 


however, the loan is processed through 
the city mortgages division to determine 





HILLMAN B. HUNNEWELL 
its suitability for inclusion in the com- 
pany’s portfolio of investments. Because 
of the number of loans which are made 
on dwellings the number of transactions 
in any year runs into large figures. 

With the Metropolitan since 1924, Mr. 
Hunnewell’s duties throughout have per- 
tained to loans on city real estate in the 
United States and Canada. His previous 
experience included a comparatively brief 
connection with a Westchester County 
real estate firm, military service on the 
Mexican border in 1916, and as an in- 
fantry officer in World War I, and 
eral years with a mercantile business. 

In 1944 he was promoted to the Met- 
ropolitan’s administrative personnel as 
a manager in the city mortgages division, 
and in 1946 he was made an assistant 
vice president of the company with ex- 
ecutive responsibilities in the supervision 
of the mortgage investment phase of the 
business. His promotion to his present 
official ranking came at the end of 1947 
when he succeeded to the duties of Wil- 
liam S. Norton, vice president, who re- 


1947. 


sev- 








December 31, 


Russell O. Hooker 


Russell O. Hooker, who has been ac- 
tuary and di )f examinations, Con 
necticut Ir Department, since 

of Cornell Univer- 





sity with degree of A.B. He received his 





basi with the Sun 
Life 3-25 The Massa 
chusetts Insurance Department ap 
pointed him assistant actuary in 1926 


and in 1928 he became assistant actuary 
of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment. He was appointed actuary of the 
Connecticut Department on May 1, 1928. 

Mr. Hooker is chairman of the life 
committee of Commissioners’ Committee 
on Blanks; was chairman of the special 
committee to revise gain and ex- 
hibit in life blank, 1937-38; and chair- 
man of the special committee on stand- 


loss 





RUSSELL O. HOOKER 


ard non-forfeiture and valuation laws. 
He is a Fellow of the Actuarial Society 
of America and of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society. A member of the Hart- 
ford Tennis Club, Hartford Bridge Club 
and the Hartford Rotary Club, he is 
married and has three children. 


Dr. Henry B. Kirkland 





DR. HENRY 


B. KIRKLAND 


Dr. Henry B. associate 
medical director of The Prudential un- 
der Dr Pru- 


dential’s medical department, has long 


Kirkland, 


Edwin G. Dewis, head of 
been an important figure in the field of 
cardio-vascular disease. Thoroughly fa- 
the 
department's activities his major respon- 


miliar with all phases of medical 


sibility remains with the company’s X- 


Ray and Electrocardiograph Service. 


Under his direction numerous papers 
and exhibits have been presented be- 
fore meetings of American Medical As- 
sociation and New York and New Jer- 
sey State medical societies. More than 
one of these presentations have won the 
awards offered by the medical groups 
in acknowledgment of service to the 
profession as a whole. 

Born in Brooklyn, Dr. Kirkland at- 
tended grade school and Erasmus Hall 
High School in that city before entering 
Princeton from which he was graduated 
in 1924. Four years later he received his 
M.D. from Cornell and, after interning 
in New York’s Bellevue Hospital he won 
the Alexander Cochrane Bowen scholar- 
ship of the New York Academy oi 
Medicine and studied at the University 
of Frankfurt-am-Main. Upon his return 
from Europe he practised privately in 
New York for a short time before join- 
ing The Prudential. 

In 1941 Dr. Kirkland was granted a 
leave of absence by Prudential so that 
he might serve as assistant resident 
medical director of the American Hos- 
pital in Britain, an organization sup- 
ported by American funds and founded 
with the purpose of extending Ameri- 
can aid to that blitz-ravaged country. 

In mid-1942, with the United States 
in the war, Dr. Kirkland was commis- 
sioned a major in the U. S. Army Medi- 
cal Corps. He served until August, 1945, 
in various parts of the European Thea- 
tre. Among his assignments was that of 
chief of medical service of the 110th 
General Hospital at Cheltenham, Eng- 
land. He was discharged from the serv- 
ice wearing the silver leaves of a liet- 
tenant colonel. 

In addition to his work with The Pru- 
dential, Dr. Kirkland is chief of the 


Second Division Cardiac Clinic of Bel'e- 
vue Hospital and serves on the teaching 
staff of Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege. He is a diplomat, in cardiovas- 
cular disease, of the American Board 
of Internal Medicine; a Fellow of the 
American College of Physicians and sec- 





; Bachrach 
JOHN J. MAGOVERN, JR. 
retary of the Association of Life In- 
surance Medical Directors. 


John J. Magovern, Jr. 


John J. Magovern, Jr., associate coun- 
sel, Mutual Benefit Life, is a graduate 
of Fordham University and of Ford- 
ham Law School. He got his degree 
from the law school in 1929, and was 


admitted to the New Jersey bar as at- 
torney in 1930; as counsellor in 1933. 
He became associated with the law firm 
in Newark of Pitney, Hardin & Skinner, 
now Pitney, Hardin, Ward & Brennan, 
from the time of his law school gradua- 
tion until December, 1936, when he 
joined the tax department of Mutual 


Benefit Life. He was appointed attorney 


for that company in September, 1942; 





philip a. litchfield 
JOSEPH C. WILBERDING 


assistant counsel January 17, 1944, and to 
his present post on January 20, 1947. 
Mr. Magovern is chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Income Tax With- 
holding and Information at Source of 
American Life Convention and Life In- 
surance Association of America. He was 
a member of the board of trustees, the 
governing body of the Village of South 
Orange, from March, 1941 to June, 1946, 
and a former member of the Planning 
Commission and Board of Health of 
Sotth Orange. He is a trustee of South 
Orange Community House, member of 
the executive committee of Citizen's 
Party League. He is also a member of 
the American Bar Association, Essex 
County Bar Association, Fordham Uni- 
versity Alumni Association, Fordham 
Club of New Jersey and Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel. He belongs to 
Newark Rotary and Down Town clubs 
of Newark, and to Bureau of Municipal 
Research, Inc. Mr. Magovern lives in 
South Orange, is married and has three 
children—two boys and a girl. 


Joseph C. Wilberding 

Joseph C. Wilberding, executive sec- 
retary of Medical Information Bureau, 
went to Yale University after his gradua- 
tion in 1930 from Loomis School, Wind- 
sor, Conn. At Yale, where he majored 
in economics, he received an A.B. degree. 
From Columbia University in 1937 he 
received an LL.B. degree. 

Mr. Wilberding was admitted to prac- 
tice in all the courts of this state and 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Dis- 
trict. After leaving Columbia Law School 
he became associated with Bleakley, Platt 
& Walker, New York attorneys, remain- 
ing there until 1940 when he became a 
member of staff of New York Life’s gen- 
eral counsel. In 1942 he enlisted as a pri- 
vate in the Army and when he left the 
service in 1945 he was a captain of Coast 
Artillery. He returned to New York 
Life’s legal department remaining there 
until his appointment in 1947 as execu- 
tive secretary of M.I.B. His wife was 
Miss Katherine Van Cortlandt and they 
have three children. 
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Insurance Business, Their Careers and Backgrounds 


Charles A. Spoerl 


Charles A. Spoerl, financial secretary 
and assistant treasurer, Aetna Life 
Affiliated Cos., a native of Brooklyn, was 
educated at Richmond Hill High School 
and at Harvard, from which he received 
his A.B. degree in 1921. After experi- 


ence with a New York insurance com- 
pany Mr. Spoerl joined the Aetna Life’s 
actuarial department in 1925 and was 
transferred to the investment 
ment two years later. 


depart- 
He was elected 





CHARLES A. SPOERL 


an assistant treasurer of the companies 
in 1935 and got his present position in 
1948. 

A fellow of both actuarial societies, 
Mr. Spoerl is one of the few men to 
complete his fellowship examinations in 
three years. He is examination chair- 
man of the joint education and examina- 
tion committee and a member of the 
joint advisory committee and the joint 
committee on review of both actuarial 
organizations. A frequent contributor 
to actuarial journals, he is the author of 
an article entitled “Life Insurance and 
the Theory of Probability,” a widely 
discussed paper submitted to the cen- 
tenary assembly of the Institute of Ac- 
tuaries held last summer in London. 

Possessed of great intellectual curi- 
osity and an omniverous reader in sev- 
eral languages, Mr. Spoerl is known to 
his friends as a keen student in a num- 
ber of different scientific fields and as 
a pianist and a music lover of discern- 
ment and wide knowledge. 


Addison C. Pond 


The finance department of National 
Life of Vermont, headed by Executive 
Vice President L. Douglas Meredith, 


has, during the past few years taken on 
a number of young men, some of them 
new to life insurance, with purpose to 
strengthen the investment organization 
in all departments. One of them is 
Addison C. Pond who went with the 
company in February, 1946, as an in- 
vestment analyst. He was a_ former 
student of Mr. Meredith’s when the 
latter was a professor of economics at 
the University of Vermont. About a 
year ago he was made an officer of the 
company with the title of inspector of 
loans. Under Henry H. Edmiston, as- 
sistant vice president in charge of mort- 
gage loans and real estate, Mr. Pond 
works on mortgage offerings, real estate 
purchases and relations with the com- 
pany’s 200 loan correspondents and 





Cosmo-Silco 


Edward Fitzsimmons (left), welcomed by Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr. 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., first vice president and treasurer of Manhattan Life, 
was born in Hawkinsville, Ga., and is a graduate of Yale University, class of ’28 
where he received a Ph.B. degree. In 1928-1932 he was with Guaranty Co. of New 
York, which was a security affiliate of Guaranty Trust Co. In 1932 he joined the 


Manhattan. 


Mr. Lovejoy is a member of educational committee, Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America; is vice president, Mortgage Bankers Association of New York; 


and is a trustee of Manhattan Savings 


3ank, New York. 


Edward Fitzsimmons, who was elected secretary of Manhattan Life on Octo- 
ber 1, spent many years in the journalistic field, all of them with Alfred M. Best 


Co. and the Flitcraft organization. 


His acquaintance among insurance home office 


executives is nationwide and his work gave him an unusual insight into operations 


of companies. 


Born 43 years ago, Mr. Fitzsimmons was educated at Saint Mary’s School, 
Jamaica, Long Island; School of Commerce, New York University and he took ex- 


tension courses at Columbia University. 





ADDISON C. POND 


branch investment offices maintained by 
the company in nine different zones of 
the country. He has traveled consider- 
ably in eastern United States, calling 
upon mortgage loan correspondents and 
loan brokers. 

Mr. Pond was born near the Canadian 
border in Richford, Vt., in 1912, and his 
college education was divided among 
three universities, Vermont, Wisconsin, 
and California (Los Angeles) in which 





GEORGE E. WALTON 


he prepared himself for coliege teach- 
ing with degrees of B.S. and M.A. In 
1936, he became instructor of economics 
in Colby College, Waterville, Maine; in 
1939 he became assistant professor of 
economics in the University of Ver- 
mont, and in 1941 he was lecturer and 
graduate student at the University of 
California until his entry in the U. S 
Air Force as leutenant 

He had duty in 


overseas England, 


| MORE PERSONALITIES ON PAGES 44 AND 45 








CARL TYPERMASS 


and Germany for nearly three years 
where he was chief of operations and 
later executive ofhcer of the Army At 
Forces Reinforcement system in Europé¢ 
as a part of the United States Strategic 
Air Forces. He was awarded the Legion 
of Merit, Bronze Star, Army Commen- 
dation Ribbon and the French Croix de 
Guerre, also campaign ribbons and battle 
stars. He was separated from service 
early in 1946 with the rank of heutenant 
colonel. 


Carl Typermass 


Carl Typermass, Deputy Superintend- 
ent, New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment, was born in New York City, at- 
tended school there, and was graduated 
from New York University in_ 1927, 
majoring in accounting. After spending 
six years with a life insurance company, 
he was appointed as an examiner in the 
Insurance Department on August 16, 
1930, and served in the complaint bureau 
until 1942 when he was temporarily as- 
signed to the Albany office. In May, 
1945, he was appointed Acting Deputy 
Superintendent, and in September, 1945, 
was appointed Deputy Superintendent in 
charge of licensing. He is the Deputy 
Superintendent in charge of the Albany 
office of the Insurance Department. Mr. 
Typermass is the Department represen- 
tative on the Life and Accident and 
Health Industry Examinations Com 
mittees, 


George E. Walton 

George E. Walton, title attorney, law 
division, Metropolitan Life, is an admin- 
istrative assistant to General 
Counsel Byron Clayton, who is in charge 
of mortgage investments section under 
General Counsel Churchill Rodgers. Vir- 
tually all of Mr. Walton's work has re- 
lated to the mortgage investment side of 
the Metropolitan law division's activities 
However, his general law experience has 
been such that at times he also has 
handled legal assignments outside of that 
field and relating to some of the | 
arising out of the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association 


\ssociate 


roblems 





Case 

Mr. Walton was born in Bryn Mawr, 
Wales, of English parentage, his family 
moving to the United States when he was 
5. He received his high school educatior 
in New York City, and his higher aca- 
demic and law education at New York 
University, from which he was graduated 
in 1927 with a degree of LL.B. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1928 

Following a period of general practice 
with several law firms—among them 
Burlingham, Veeder, Masten & Fearey- 
Mr. Walton joined the Metropolitan's 
legal staff in 1932. Appointed title at- 
torney in 1944, he was made a member of 
the company’s administrative personnel 
in 1946. 
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We Have With Us Today— 


Orson H. Hart, Jr. 


Orson H. Hart, Jr., a member of re- 
search staff of the Joint Investment Re- 
search Committee of American Life 


Convention and Life Insurance Associa- 





Matar 
DR. ORSON HART 
tion of America, was graduated from 
Trinity College with an A.B, degree in 
1935 and then went to Yale University 
where he got the Ph.D. degree. He 
is a Phi Beta Kappa. 

In 1937 he joined the investment divi- 
sion of Phoenix Mutual Life specializing 
in public utility securities. In 1941 he 
came section head, rubber branch, OPA, 
Washington, D. C., remaining until Oc- 
tober, 1943. Then for more than four 
years he was public utility specialist for 
Lionel D. Edie & Co., investment ad- 
visers and economists, New York City. 

Dr. Hart was a member of the 1948 
faculty of Life Officers Investment 





KERMIT 


LANG 


instructor in eco- 
Institute of Banking, 


Seminar and was an 


nomics, American 


Hartford Chapter, from 1938 until he 
went to work for the Government in 
1941, 


Kermit Lang 
Kermit Lang, assistant actuary, Equi- 
table Life Insurance Co. of Iowa, was 


born and reared on an Jowa farm. He 
earned his Bachelor of Arts degree at 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, in 
1934 and his Master of Science degree 
at the University of Iowa in 1935. As 
an undergraduate, he achieved member- 
ship in both Phi Beta Kappa, honorary 
scholastic fraternity, and Sigma Xi, hon- 
orary science fraternity. 

In 1935 he became an actuarial clerk 
of the Equitable Life of lowa, and in 
1941 he was elected a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Actuaries and of 
the Actuarial Society of America. In 
1942 he entered armed service and 
served until 1946 as a supply officer in 
New Zealand. He was elected assistant 
actuary of the Equitable of Iowa in 


1947. 


Evelyn M. Davis 

Evelyn M. Davis, partner in Wood- 
ward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York 
City, consulting actuaries, was grad- 
uated from Barnard College with final 
honors in mathematics, cum laude and 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

She received her early insurance train- 
ing with Utilities Mutual Insurance 


3radford Bachrach 


EVELYN M. DAVIS 


Co. under guidance of Charles E. Mor- 
rison, former vice president, a former 
professor of engineering at Columbia 
University. She became a Fellow of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society by examina- 
tion where she became acquainted with 
Joseph Woodward and joined his firm 
of consulting actuaries a few years after 
its organization, being made a_ partner 
seven years after going with the firm. 

For some years she traveled exten- 
sively making office surveys, smoothing 
out departmental difficulties and work 
ing on efficiency problems in offices of 
life and casualty companies and frater- 
nals. Appearing before American Man- 
agement Association she read a paper 
on “Scheduling Office Work.” Also, she 
has addressed various agents’ associa- 
tions. One topic was, “Now Is the Time 
to Build with Life Insurance; Will You 
Get Your Share?” 

In recent years Miss Davis de- 
veloped many pension plans for indus- 
tries, and has helped to interpret the 
benefit features to the employes and to 
union leaders. Her articles on pension 
problems have appeared in the Journal 
of Commerce, New York Times, The 
Eastern Underwriter and The Spec- 
tator, 


has 





Milton A. Ellis 


Milton A. Ellis, 
tant on the staff of Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Charles G. Taylor, Jr., Metropolitan 
Life, came to the company in 1931 for- 
lowing his graduation from University of 
Rochester where he majored in mathe- 


administrative assis- 


matics. He entered the actuarial division. 
For two and a half years he was in 
World War II Navy service, much of 


the time being spent in the Pacific theatre 
on submarines. He was discharged with 
rank of lieutenant. 

Returning to company hé continued in 
actuarial work until a year ago when he 
was transferred to Mr. Taylor’s staff. 
There, he became one of the latter’s as- 
sistants in matters concerning the com- 
pany’s relations with the various State 
Among other 
things his duties involve attendance as 


Insurance Departments. 
the company’s representative at certain 
meetings of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners and other bod- 
ies; the review of State Insurance De- 
partment rulings to be sure that each di- 
the 
specting them; correspondence with the 


vision of company is informed re- 


MILTON A. ELLIS 


Departments on individual policyholder 
cases and related matters; and assisting 
in the review of pending legislation as to 
its effect upon the company’s business. 

Mr. Ellis is a Fellow of both actuarial 
societies. 


A. Osborne Willauer 


A. Osborne Willauer, New 
Mutual consultant, 


for 


England 
Life’s architectural 
the past 
closely with the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology’s staff of architects on 
the new housing project the New Eng- 
land Mutual will build in Cambridge, 
Mass., and which will house many mem- 
bers of MIT faculty and other tenants. 

He is a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity with a B.S, degree and a M.F.A. 
degree in architecture. Following gradu- 
ate study at Harvard School of Archi- 
tecture he was a practicing architect in 
3oston, Houston, Atlanta and Wash- 
ington, D. C. He supervised the con- 


has two years worked 





struction of different types of buildings 

in more than 20 cities throughout the 

United States. 
Mr. Willauer 


joined New England 


Mutual Life in December, 1946, and has 
been responsible for the design and eff.- 
cient use of the company’s new general 
othices. 


agency 





ARTHUR OSBORNE WILLHAUER 


Charles J. Tiensch 


Charles J. Tiensch, CLU,  superin- 
tendent of agencies, The Prudential, 
early this year relinquished active su- 
pervision of the northeastern field area 
to devote his entire time to sales pro- 
motional and other activities. He has 
been chairman of the company’s pro- 
duction committee. 

A graduate of Newark Academy and 
Princeton, class of 733, Mr. Tiensch 


Handy & Boesser 
CHARLES J. TIENSCH II 


joined The Prudential after his gradua- 
tion from college. He is a member of 
the Sales Executive Club of Newark 
and the Life Underwriters Association 
of Northern New Jersey and he at- 
tended the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement School. 
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Letter “Go 
Santa Glaus... 





Dear Santa: 


Please bring to all Shield Men and their families, 
wherever they are, an extra measure of good things 
this Christmas, because they have done a great job, 


and the best is none too good for then. 


And to all other Life Insurance men, Santa, give a 
good Christmas, because they're good fellows, they 


work hard, and they do a worth-while service. 


To the 70-odd million Americans who own Life 
Insurance, bring that extra Christmas joy they have 
a right to feel because of the security their Life 
Insurance gives them. 


a 


Yours sincerely, 





ame 


The. NATIONAL LIFE_AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. I 7c. 

















ATIONAL 
1 x C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board eerieaat C. R. CLEMENTS, President * r 
HOME OFFICE Weneenmeminand NATIONAL BLDG. 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 
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London Exhibit Visualized 
History of Actuarial Sciences 


By E. M. McConney 
President-elect, Society of Actuaries; President, Bankers Life Co. 


Underwriter has asked 
readers some of 
seen in the ex- 

London last June 

f actuarial 


The Eastern 
discuss tor its 
were 


me to 
the items which 
hibition arranged in 
to illustrate the history ot 
science in Great Britain. This unusually 
fine exhibition was one of the features 
of the Centenary Assembly of the 
British Institute of Actuaries and was 
seen by famous actuaries of many parts 
of the world who had come to London 
to attend the centenary, By courtesy ot 
the Chartered Insurance Institute, which 
owns and operates a large building at 
20 Aldermanbury, London, and which is 
the principal insurance educational cen- 
ter in the world—its sponsors being all 
of the British companies—the exhibit 
was housed in the Chartered Insurance 
Institute’s building where also were held 
the meetings of the Institute of Actu- 
aries on the occasion of its centenary. 


Beginnings of Actuarial Science 


This exhibit fascinated the visiting 
actuaries as it contained so many docu- 
ments ha wing a bearing on the begin- 


ctuarial science which, by the 
traced to the story ot 
in the seventeenth 


nings of 
way, may be 
political arithmetic 
century 

The basic principles of the science 
were developed by three famous mathe- 
maticians, Newton, Halley and De 
Moivre. The Cambridge University Li- 


brary loaned manuscripts illustrating 
Newton’s work on finite differences, a 
subject which the actuary has made 


his own, and the Royal So- 
books and manuscripts 
relating to the table computed by the 
astronomer Halley from the bills of 
mortality for Breslau 1687-1691, the first 
mortality table computed from statistics 

The mathematical foundations of ac- 


peculiarly 
ciety furnished 


tuarial science were laid by the third 
of the trio, Abraham De Moivre, the 
friend of Newton, a Huguenot who 


came to England after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. First 
editions of his works on probability and 
on life annuities were exhibited. 
Mortality Data Began Being 
Recorded in 1728 

The Charter of the Amicable Society 

evranted under the Great Seal of Eng- 


land in 1706 in the reign of Queen Anne 
illustrates early attempts at founding 
life assurance in the eighteenth cen- 


tury, but scientific life assurance had 
to wait for more accurate knowledge 
about mortality. It was not until 1728 
that the ages began to be recorded in 





the bills of mortality for London and 
ten years more before mortality tables 
to be computed from these statis 
tics. The bills for 1728-1737 were cal- 
culated and published by John Smart, 
deputy town clerk for the city of Lon- 
don, and his manuscript was included 
in the exhibition. 

The father of scientific life 
was James Dodson, F.R.S., whose “First 
Lecture: on Insurances” written in 1756 
showed how a life assurance fund would 


began 


assurance 











1ave worked out over the twenty years 
1730-1750 had ‘the experience accorded 
with the London bills for those years. 
Only two manuscript copies of the “First 
Lecture” ha survived. His vision of 
mutual life assurance has stamped a 
characteristic feature on British life as- 
surance to this day. 
The British Equitable 

The Equitable Society, founded in 
1762 on the basis of Dodson’s work, 
soon came under the influence of Rich 


ard Price, D.D., F.R.S. He was a friend 
of Benjamin Franklin and supported the 
Americans in War of Independence. 
His opinions were often pilloried by the 


E. M. McCONNEY 


cartoonists of the day, some examples 
of their work being shown. Many so- 
cieties benefited from his advice and a 
graceful silver coffee pot bears witness 
to the gratitude of one of these err 

Price’s nephew, William Morgan, F.R.S., 
the actuary of the Equitable Society, 
built up the business of life assurance 
in an unparalleled period of service of 
56 years. “Actuary Morgan” was widely 
consulted on actuarial subjects and may 
be regarded as the father of the actu- 
arial profession. 

Carlisle Table 

library and art gallery of 
Carlisle loaned the manu- 
scripts of the statistics on which the 
famous Carlisle table was based. Dr. 
Heysham who collected the statistics in 
the years 1779-1787 has a memorial in 

Carlisle in the clinic called by his name. 
7 is interesting that the Carlisle 
table computed from his statistics by 
Joshua Milne is still in use for certain 
purposes. 

\mong the many other books and 
manuscripts illustrating the development 
of actuarial science seen by the visiting 
actuaries was a manuscript of John Fin- 
laison, first actuary to the N; itional Debt 
Commissioners and first president of the 
Institute of Actuaries. Calling one morn- 
ing on Augustus de Morgan, professor 
of mathematics at London University, 
Finlaison picked up the statistics of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance and before 
breakfast produced a mortality table 

The activities of the Institute were 
illustrated from their records, including 
the charter granted in 1884, and by 
busts and pictures, as also by examples 


The public 
the city of 


also 


of the Institute furniture. The council 
table and chairs were of considerable 
interest and their loss when Staple Inn 


Hall was destroyed by a flying bomb in 
1944 was much regretted. H. M. the 
King graciously lent for the purposes 
of the exhibition, the loyal address of 
the president and council on the occa- 
sion of the centenary of the Institute 
of Actuaries. 
Staple Inn’s Stained Glass 

For sixty years the home of the Insti- 
tute was at Staple Inn which gained a 
special place in the affections of the 
members of the Institute and, indeed, 
of actuaries everywhere. Though Staple 
Inn Hall was destroyed, the stained 
glass had been put in a safe place and 
some of the more interesting panels 








were exhibited by the courtesy of the 
Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd. The 
oldest of the stained glass dates from 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries and is among the finest in 
London. It includes the Royal Arms of 
Elizabeth and the badge of Charles I, 
when Prince of Wales. It also includes 
the arms of Champion, probably that 
Richard Champion who seems to have 
erected the well-known hammer-beam 
roof in 1581. The production of stained 
glass never recovered its early quality 
after the destruction of the source of 
raw material, the manufactories of Lor- 
raine, by Louis XIII of France. 

From the beginning, actuaries have 
been interested in aids to calculation 
and the exhibition includes a few ex- 
amples of machines including a differ- 
ential, analyzer, which was constructed 
by Robert Eric Beard, F.I.A., and used 
during the recent war for the solution 
of problems in valve design arising out 
of radar research. 


Retire from Met. 


(Continued from Page 10) 


information for the Metropolitan for 24 
years. He entered life Insurance after 
many years of experience as a member 
of the working press and in allied fields. 
When he came with the Metropolitan 
Life, under the late vice president Rob- 
ert Lynn Cox, he gave as personal refer- 
ences the names of Arthur Brisbane and 
Paul Block. 
His Daily Paper Experience 

Born in Denver, Joe received his for- 
mal academic education at Regis Col- 
lege, Colorado. His first newspaper job 
was on the famous Denver Post, under 
Josiah H. Ward, and his newspaper ca- 
reer throughout brought him into close 
association with many of the more col- 
orful figures of a most colorful era in 
American journalism. A resume of his 
experience includes: 

Reporter and Sunday editor, 
Post; special writer for the 
Times; reporter, New York 
World under Charles Chapin; 
editor, New York Journal under Arthur 
3risbane; feature editor, New York 
Evening Mail; Sunday and _ financial 
editor, New York Press; special assign- 
ments for the Sunday magazines of 
New York Times and New York Herald; 
serial publicity manager and also pro- 
duction manager and chairman of the 
scenario committee for Pathe Films; 
author, in 1918, of “The Neglected Wife,” 
a Pathe serial starring Ruth Roland. 

During a period in his own public 
relations business he handled such varied 
personages as Carroll McComas, Edith 
Mason, Rosa Ponselle, Charles Hackett 
and Ted Lewis. 

After joining Metropolitan his first 
work was as a writer for the company’s 
field publications and then as manager 
of the information service. Among his 
more important assignments has been 
that of accompanying, first, the party 
of Frederick H. Ecker r, now chairm: in of 
the board, and of Leroy A. Lincoln, the 
Metropolitan's president, in tours of the 
field, visiting company agency points in 
the United States and Canada. 

In 1944 he was made associate mana- 
ger of the company’s publication divi- 
sion, in which post he has continued. 


George Pollitt 


George Pollitt, 


Denver 
Denver 
Evening 
feature 


retiring from the 
Metropolitan after more than 49 years 
with the company, was born in Eng- 
land and came to this country when 11, 
the family taking up its residence in 
Oakland, Cal., where he attended the 
Cole grammar school and Oakland high 
school, and took a post graduate course 
conducted by the Oakland YMCA. 
Prior to his association with the in- 


surance business, he was engaged in 
watch making and jewelry work, On 
August 14, 1899, he joined the Pacific 


Mutual as an agent in San Francisco, 
later being made assistant superinten- 
dent. On September 16, 1901, when the 
Industrial business of the Pacific Mutual 
was taken over by the Metropolitan Mr. 


— 


David McCahan, Jr., Plays on 
Football Team of U. of P. 





Philadelphia Inquirer Photo 
DAVID McCAHAN, JR. 


David McCahan, Jr., of the University 
of Pennsylvania freshman football team, 
continues to receive a good deal of pub- 
licity in Philadelphia newspapers in part 
because he is playing under the handicap 
of a shortened right leg due to infantile 
paralysis. He is the son of Dr. David 
McCahan, dean of the American College 
of Life Underwriters and professor of 
insurance at Wharton School. 

Young McCahan, who gre with the 
built-up shoe he wears off the gridiron 
and who stands prune ee gia weighing 
160 pounds, first came into gridiron 
limelight when he started playing foot- 
ball for junior high school and_ then 
for Swarthmore High. At 17 he broke 
the Delaware County (Pennsylvania) 
extra-point record by booting 24, one 
more than the long-standing mark. In- 
cluded in that total were ten in a row. 

David McCahan, Sr., played football in 


high school and young David's mother 
had been an outstanding field hockey 
performer at Wilson College. When 


Junior High, he decided 
in becoming a football 
plaver. He talked his parents into al- 
lowing doctors to sever the growing 
tissues in his good leg so that his in- 


Dave reached 
to take a chance 


jured limb might gradually reach the 
same length. Then he went out for 
school football team and made_ the 
squad. 


Pollitt began his career with the Metro- 
politan as an assistant superintendent. 
In 1904, he was appointed a clerk in 
the claim division, Pacific Coast head 
office; in 1906, he was promoted to chief 
clerk in that division; in 1908, his title 
was changed to claim adjuster; in 1922, 
to claim supervisor; in 1929, Pacific 
Coast manager of the claim division; 
and on January 30, 1945, he was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary, and Pacific 
Coast manager of the claim division. 
He is a member of numerous fra- 
ternal and community organizations, in- 
cluding the Masonic Order, Shrine, 
Scottish Rite, Eastern Star, Sons of St. 
George and the Richmond Central Im- 
provement Club. In addition, he is a 
past master, Fairmount Lodge No. 435, 
Masons; past patron, Yerba Buena 
Chapter, Order of Eastern Star; past 
commander in chief, California Consis- 


tory, knight commander, Court of 
Honor; past venerable master, Califor- 
nia L odge of Perfection; and by edict 


of the Supreme Council in Washington, 
D. C., there was conferred on him the 
thirty-third degree, Ancient and Ac 
cepted Scottish Rite. 

Mr. Pollitt has two sons, Russell G. 
and Newton J. On October 13, 1925, 
Newton joined the Metropolitan on the 
staff of the Pacific Coast head office. 
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Curbing Drifts Toward 


Socialistic Control 


Gerard S. Nollen Points Out Necessity of Informed Business 
Leadership; Common Man Now in Saddle of 


Social and Economic Procedures 


In his talk as a part of the sympo- 
sium, “90 Minutes of Tomorrow,” given 
at the tenth annual meeting of the In- 


stitute of Life Insurance, December 10, 
Gerard S. Nollen, board chairman of 
Bankers Life Co., said that, in human 
affairs, ignorance is a primary cause of 
both social and economic maladjust- 
ments. That fact is of growing impor- 
tance for two reasons: 


First—Our social and economic prob- 
lems are increasing in complexity and, 


accordingly, are becoming more and 
more difficult to understand. Only the 
objective student of modern economic 
developments can gain an_ intelligent 


understanding of cause and effect in the 
interplay of our economic forces. 
Second—The so-called common man is 
now in the saddle of our national, social 
and economic procedures. Inevitably his 
judgment is based on limited knowl- 
edge, and is influenced by the emotional 


appeals of his politically minded group 
leaders. Working through pressure 
groups, ~ effectively applies his collec- 


>to the promotion of social and 
seulabety legislation deemed by him to 
be essential to his welfare. Modern so- 
cial legislation includes a socialized tax 
structure which, in effect, regulates pri- 
vate enterprise. 
Business Leaders Must Accept 
Responsibility 

“Unless effective action is taken dur- 
ing the coming years to curb the drift 
toward socialistic controls, our economy 
will deteriorate and private business 
manangement is likely to find its remain- 
ing freedom of action curtailed to a 
serious degree,” said Mr. Nollen. 

The inevitable question is: What can 
be done about it? What must be done 
about it? 

Speaking in general terms, the business 
leader of today must accept his full re- 
sponsibilities of modern American citi- 
zenship as well as his responsibilities in 
business man 2 gree He must become 
a well-informed, effective leader of pub- 
lic thought. 

With that in mind, 
be given to the following 
mentals 

“If we are 


tive powe 


consideration must 
basic funda- 


to influence men, they must 


first believe us,” continued Mr. Nollen. 
“Before men can believe us, they must 
first believe in us. Before men can 
rightfully believe in us, we must justify 
such belief. Before we can justify such 
belief, we must develop the wisdom to 
teach accurately and the willingness of 


spirit to teach objectively, uninhibited by 
blind self-interest. 
“A corollary of those basic fundamen- 


tals is that, in a program of public edu- 


cation, the approach must always be 
positive and friendly—never negative or 
hostile, and in every instance the whole 


truth must be presented to avoid miscon- 
ceptions arising from the presentation of 


half truths 
“Take, for example, our existing grave 
and complex inflation problem. That 


problem is too frequently discussed from 
the standpoint of only one element, and 
limited action with respect to that one 
element is promoted as a great panacea 
for the solution of the entire problem. 
Such a half truth is grossly misleading, 
may induce dangerous repercussions, and 
automatically absolves from responsi- 
bility the unexplained forces which also 
feed inflation. Inflation is fed from 
many sources, every one of which must 
be brought under control to restore eco- 
nomic balance. 
Negative Approach Ineffective 

“I speak of those negative elements 
because too often business organizations 
and individual business leaders inad- 
vertently fall into the error of using 


the negative approach and, at times, the 
hostile approach by chasing devils al- 
legedly responsible for existing or an- 
ticipated economic maladjustments. Such 
tactics tend to create skepticism in the 
public mind about the accuracy and sin- 
cerity of all business propaganda, and 
devil-chasing invariably incites retribu- 
tion. Public confidence can be created 
only through a well-informed, positive, 
objective, friendly approach, clearly mo- 
tivated by a sincere desire to seek out 
the whole truth as a basis for sound 


judgment.” 


Translating those basic fundamentals 
into a specific program of action, Mr. 
Nollen drew the following conclusions 


with respect to the responsibilities of 


and organization research, 


with 


the modern business leader: 
First—Building public confidence be- 
gins at home. Through personal study 
the business 
leader must acquire the wisdom to es- 
tablish business procedures in conformity 
modern requirements—procedures 


which harmonize the divergent interests 
of owners, customers, employes, and the 


national economy. 


None of those inter- 


ests may be ignored—all must be given 
due consideration and held in equitable 


balance. 
informed, 


Satisfied customers and well- 
loyal employes constitute the 


first links in an effective chain of good 
public relations. 


organization 


Second—Through personal study and 
research, the business 


leader must acquire a clear understand- 


ing of current, 
nomic problems, 


social and eco- 
active in 


national, 
and must be 


promoting intelligent solutions. 


Edgewater beach Hote 


Chicago 








GERARD S. NOLLEN 
Third—For self-education and to mul- 
tiply his power of effectiveness, the 
business leader must give adequate sup- 
port to his industry-wide research and 
public relations programs. Those activi- 
ties provide a highly essential means of 
informing management about new de- 
velopments and informing the public 
about management practices and prob- 
lems. They are also essential as a 
means of building public confidence in 
the ability and integrity of business 
management. In fact, such an industry- 
wide effort is the backbone of good 
industrial public relations because there 
is no other means of producing a public 
education program of sufficient scope 
and potency. 
Individual Initiative 
three requirements constitute 
essentials of modern business 
private business manage- 


Those 
the basic 
procedure, if 
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ment is to preserve the liberties of ac. 
tion requisite to economic progress. The 
very soul of human progress is indj- 
vidual initiative, and individual initiative 
cannot thrive in an atmosphere of ex. 
cessive Government control. 


“We who are engaged in the business 
of life insurance are unusually fortunate 
in one respect—the very character of 
life insurance is such that the self- 
interest of management harmonizes with 
the self-interest of the industry’s clien- 
tele,” Mr. Nollen declared. “While we 
as business leaders enjoy the general 
confidence of the life insurance policy- 
holders of the country, it behooves us to 
preserve that pleasant state of affairs 
through energetic and resourceful action 
in harmony with the rapidly changing 
economic and social needs of our times. 


Example of Research 


“Such needed action is well  illus- 
trated by our present investment re- 
search program designed to throw light 
on our path ahead in the investment 
field. There has been an insufficiency of 
reliable data for the solution of several 
important investment problems. There 
has been no tabulated mortality experi- 
ence covering the various types and 
qualities of our investments. That is 
needed as a factual base for determining 
an intelligent program of accumulating 
adequate surplus reserves. The so-called 
over-saving theory is without founda- 
tion in demonstrated fact, vet has 
played an important role in our social- 


ized economic theories. We need the 
truth about that matter. The develop- 
ments of recent vears have thrown 


doubt upon the probable adequacy of 
the future supply of traditional life in- 
surance securities. Must we plan to 
enter new investment fields, even equi- 
ties? Intelligent management __proce- 
dure calls for an answer to that ques- 
tion. 

“All research involves an element of 
uncertainty as to results, but, as trustees 
of the vast sums held by our companies 
for the benefit of millions of policy- 
holders, we will be derelict in our duty 
unless we exhaust every reasonable 
means of acquiring pertinent knowledge 
about the proper care of those funds. 
The annual cost of the present program 
is surprisingly low—believe it or not, 
about 1/3000 of 1% of the total life in- 
surance assets.” 

Public Education 

In the field of public education, excel- 
lent progress has been made through the 
activities of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, and obviously, that work must con- 
tinue unabated. “Collectively we are do- 
ing fairly well, but individually, as lead- 
ers of public thought, our record is not 
without blemish,” said Mr.  Nollen. 
“Surely a mere mention of that fact is 
all that is needed in this discussion. 

“Now for a concluding word to the 
skeptics in our midst. Is my approach 
in this discussion too idealistic? Am ] 
demanding impractical sainthood — of 
business leaders in a hard-boiled, com- 
petitive business world? Is the average 
business leader allergic to assuming the 
role of public mentor in spreading the 
gospel of sound economics ? 

“In answer, let me remind you that 
iny warning about the destructive effect 
of unabated, oe socialism is sternly 
realistic and in no sense apocryphal. If 
business man: aaa fails to meet this 
challenge, who then will step into the 
breach to stem the tide of economic 
deterioration? Business management, 
for its own salvation, must adhere to 
the Spartan demands of the times. 
Modern business procedure must be 
purged of every vestige of yesterday's 
philosophy of ‘the public be damned.’ 
For today’s business leader, the Golden 
Rule is no longer a mere moral tenet 
but has grown to be an imperative busi- 
ness necessity. 

“The road to be traveled by the mod- 
ern business leader will not be easy, but 
the reward of successful achievement 
will be very great. After all, this is an 
inspiring challenge to any man worthy 
of the rare privilege of being an Ameri- 
can citizen.” 


\l 
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PRINTING 
THAT PRODUCES 


The booklet “Your Life Insurance Guide” (above) 


is being offered in our 1948-1949 national advertising. 


Promotional booklets and folders are actually little sales- 
men, speaking the language of the fieldman...ready to say 
the things he may not have time to say, with a directness 
which can often be accomplished to better advantage 


through the use of the printed word. 





Illustrated above is a sampling of our more popular con- 
temporary pieces. Colorful and appealing, they are designed 
to cover a wide variety of life insurance situations and prac- 
tically all are equipped with handy, post-paid reply cards. 
Week in and week out, they are developing interviews and 


sales for New England Mutual fieldmen. 


New England Mutual 


Lie Insurance Company | i of Boston 
acs 








George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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Summary of Commissioners 


Group Life Definitions 


A report on the subject of Group Life 
Definition was made to the Commis- 
sioners by a subcommittee, and was be- 
ing discussed when The Eastern Under- 
writer went to press. A brief summary 
of the report follows: 

Recommendations of “the 13 Group- 
writing companies ” were adopted except 
that there is modification of the re- 
quirements for the association type of 
Groups, so that, if the number of insured 
is under 600, there must be 60% of the 
eligible employes. The committee rec- 
ommended a statute relative to conver- 
sion privilege. The maximum time in 
which an employe has to convert his 
insurance is 105 days instead of 90 days 
as now provided under New York stat- 


ute, the only state requiring conversion 
notice. Action until a later date on pos- 
sible revision of Group life standard 


provisions was deferred. 


No Changes i in Valuation 
Commissioners, meet- 
made no changes in 
securities which had 
last June. 


The Insurance 
ing here this week, 
the valuations of 
been adopted by them 


James T. Phillips Ele Elected 
V. P. of New York Life 


James T. Phillips was elected vice 
president of New York Life at a meet- 
ing of the board on Wednesday. Mr. 
Phillips who has been deputy chief ac- 
tuary will be in charge of underwriting 
rules. 


Berkshire Life Completes 
11th Boosters Campaign 


Berkshire Life completed its eleventh 


Berkshire Boosters Campaign with 
Tames B. O’Brien, general agent, Al- 
bany, as campaign director. The cam- 


paign ran from October 11 through No- 
vember 26, based on paid production. 

Assisting Mr. O’Brien as_ assistant 
campaign directors were George N. 
Matthews, Buffalo; Walter C. Doll, 
Cincinnati; Joseph W. Fox, Jersey City; 
S. Samuel Wolfson, New York: Ray- 
mond F. Thorne, New York. ; 

Stanley A. Verminski, The James B. 
O’Brien agency, Inc., Albany, was 
leader of the first twenty-five associates 
in the “Hall of Fame.” Edward J. Dore 
igency, Detroit, was leading agency in 
per cent of agency quotas. The James 
B. O’Brien agency led the agencies in 
paid volume. Lowell M. Clucas, general 
agent, Pittsfield, led the general agents 
in paid personal production. 


Rumored Com. Shield Will 
Join Legal Dept. ALC 


At the Insurance Commissioners’ con- 
vention this week it was rumored that 
Lee Shield, Ohio Insurance 
Commissioner, will join legal department 


retiring 
of American Life Convention after the 
first of the year. 

A graduate of Ohio State 
Shield 
before becoming assistant 
In World War II he 
was a sergeant in artillery. He returned 
to the attorney general’s office after the 
war, a year later being appointed Insur- 


University 
Commissioner 
Sidney, Ohio, 
wiieteies general. 


practiced law in 


ance Commissioner. 


INTRODUCE MURRAY APRIL 
Eastern Life’s New Agencies Director 
Presented to Agency Force at 
a Dinner Here 


Murray April was formally presented 
as director of agencies for Eastern Life 
of New York to the agency force at a 
dinner held at the Edison Hotel, New 
York, last week. Toastmaster was Harry 
Yarin, vice president and secretary of 
the company. Among the speakers were 
3enjamin Browdy, member of the board 
of directors; Abraham Krumbein, vice 
president and Louis Lipsky, president 
of the company, who welcomed Mr. 
April to the Eastern Life organization. 

Max J. Hancel, general agent of Con- 
tinental American Life, with whom Mr. 
April was formerly associated in the 
Hancel-April agency, read the following 


letter from Adolph Rydgren, president 
of Continental American Life, written 
to Mr. April. 


“You have been an important and val- 
uable part of Continental American’s 
agency staff in New York City almost 
from the beginning of our operations in 
New York. Your character and person- 
ality as well as your production have 
helped to create for Continental Ameri- 
can a reputation in New York City that 
we are very proud of.” 

Mr. April pointed out that the educa- 
tional facilities for the Eastern Life’s 
sales force will be expanded and he also 
emphasized the strong financial position 
of the company in the relationship of 
the assets to liabilities. 

Entering the insurance business in 1930 
with the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, Mr. April has been active in life 
insurance circles and in 1943-1944 served 
as president of the Life Supervisors As- 
sociation of New York. 


LIAA Does Not Adopt 
Parkinson Resolution 

CAME UP BEFORE ITS BOARD 

Reason: “Might Look as If Life Busi- 


ness Were Opposing Treasury’s 
Monetary Policy” 





At time of the annual meeting of the 
Life Insurance Association of America 
(last week) the Thomas I. Parkinson 
resolution relative to the monetary situa- 
tion (which Major Parkinson said in a 
talk at Chicago before Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association he 
would ask LIAA to adopt) was pre- 
sented to the LIAA board of directors 
for consideration. The board unani- 
mously voted not to adopt the resolution 
on the ground that its adoption would 
be considered as opposition by the life 
insurance business to the United States 
Treasury’s present monetary policy. 

President Parkinson was ill on the 
day of the LIAA board meeting and the 
resolution was presented by Sterling 
Pierson, general counsel of Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 

The Resolution 

The Parkinson resolution follows: 

“The members of the Life Insurance 
Association of America, noting the con- 
tinued inflation of our money supply and 
the decreasing purchasing value of our 
dollar, now declare for the guidance of 
our monetary authorities that the policy- 
holders of our life insurance companies 
are suffering more detriment as the re- 
sult of current monetary policies, and 
particul: irly the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem’s support of the Government bond 
market than they would be likely t 
suffer from any decline in the cachet 
price of Government bonds if that sup- 
port were ended. In support of this 
declaration, attention is called to the 
fact that while the total life insurance 
in force in this country has increased 
from $117 billion in 1940 to approxi- 
mately $200 billion at the present time, 
the purchasing value of the $200 billion 
now in force is approximately $117 bil- 
lion. We also join in the recommenda- 
tion which now has the support of many 
individuals and organizations that a 
monetary commission be created to re- 
view the field of currency, credit and re- 
lated matters in the light of present day 
problems.” 


Columbus Life Underwriters, 
tion has named Samuel S. Loyer, 





Associa- 


Bank- 


ers Life of Des Moines, as_secretary. 
He succeeds the late Ely D. Miller, 
Provident Mutual, who had held that 


position more than twenty-five years. 





Lloyd Vosseller, Pres. 
Julius L. Uliman, Exec. Vice Pres. 
Ernest A. Copeland, Vice Pres. 
Irving Schuck, Vice Pres. 
John A. Meyer, Sect’y 
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ESTABLISHED 1892 


WE Poraion S Siam, 


GENERAL AGENTS ano UNDERWRITERS 
FIRE - CASUALTY - DISABILITY - MARINE ° LIFE 
PERRIN BUILDING, 75 MAIDEN LANE 

NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


HAnover 2-4044 





Your success as a broker will be in proportion to your efficiency and thoroughness in serv- 
ing your clients. Often you require authentic and reliable information or assistance on some new 
problem or requirement. We make available, without charge, the underwriting, engineering, 
rate-schedule analysis and other service departments of this strong general agency—writing all 


lines—with country-wide binding powers. 


“a friendly office” 


w 


Martin Raber, Vice Pres. & Treas. 
Andrew L. Bumby, Ass’t Treas. 
Arthur Borchert, Ass’t Sect’y 
James T. Cunningham, Ass’t Sect’y 
C. Russel Ebert, Ass’t Sect’y 








JAMES F. MacGRATH, Jr. 


General Agent 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
1 The City of New York 





A RESPONSIBILITY 


The 1948 Estate Tax law makes 
substantial saving possible under cer- 
tain circumstances. 





Agents and Brokers serving clients 
of substantial means have a respon- 
sibility to see that they are made 
aware of the new provisions and con- 
sider revision of their present in- 
surance and estate distribution ar- 
rangements. Delay may result in a 
substantial loss to their families. 


We have some ideas on the subject 
and will be glad to share them with 
you. In any event don’t invite criti- 
cism by postponing action—arrange 
your discussions now and avoid ex- 
cuses later. 








84 WILLIAM STREET 
New York 


TaN 
Telephone: HA 2-7865 





LIAA Makes Henry R. Glenn 


Associate General Counsel 


Matar 


HENRY R. GLENN 

Henry R. Glenn, assistant general 
counsel of Life Insurance Association of 
America, has been made associate gen- 
eral counsel. He has been with the 
association since joining its legal staff 
in 1929 with the exception of time out 
for the war. He joined the Army Air 
Force in 1942, becoming a captain. 

Mr. Glenn is a graduate of University 
of Georgia Law School and in Decem- 
ber, 1936, was made assistant attorney 
of the LIAA. In January, 1946, he be- 
came assistant general counsel. 

John J. Nietmann, Jr., has been ad- 
vanced by LIAA to be assistant counsel. 


DR. REICHEL A NEW DIRECTOR 
Dr. Frank H. Reichel, president and 
chairman of the board, American Vis- 
cose Corporation, is a new director of 
Provident Mutual Life. Recognized as 
one of the country’s most distinguished 
resea rch chemists, he has been grante 
75 United States and foreign patents in 
the fields of cellophane and textiles. 
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“He’s 


You know somebody like him right in your 
own town. His name is usually the first to come 
to mind whenever there’s some worthy commu- 
nity project to be put over. 


In fact, whenever you and other home-town 
businessmen get together, with a job to be done, 
you know you can count on him. 


For he has a sympathetic understanding of 
other people’s problems and a sincere desire to be 
of service to them. He is always ready and willing 
to pitch in and do his part on Red Cross drives, 
Community Chest campaigns, and similar wel- 
fare activities. 








ee ees 








pweeteim 











always in there pitching...” 


This is not surprising. Because of the very 
career he has chosen, he has become the trusted 
friend and adviser of countless people. 

In the course of his daily work, he has counseled 
many a father and shown him how to achieve a 
measure of security for loved ones. 

He has enabled families to face the future un- 
afraid ...has made it possible for children to 
stay in school and finish their education . . . and 
has helped many men realize their hopes and 
ambitions for a carefree retirement. 

For, you see, he is a Life insurance agent... 
by nature and training, a good friend and neighbor. 
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Competitive Bidding for Corporate 


Securities Discussed by Lincoln 


During the delivery of his talk last 
week before Life Insurance Association of 


America, discussing some phases of the 
recent hearing of the New York State 
legislative committee now making insur- 


Leroy A. Lincoln, retiring 
president L1.A.A., said that while little 
said at the committee hearing about 
competitive bidding for corporate securities 
he thought it appropriate to discuss pros 
and cons of requirements for —- 
bidding respecting the issue of securities 
His remarks follow 

For certain public utility issues and 
for railroad securities generally, com- 
petitive bidding has been required for 
a period of several years. On observa- 
tion thereof and on reflection, we have 
no reason to change our original view 
that competitive bidding is not in the 
best interest of the investor. Just why 
our regulatory authorities have seen fit 
thus to restrict the discretion of duly 
constituted corporate management by 
the strait-jacket of competitive bidding 
is not clear. 


Conflicts Resolved in Favor of Issuer 


ance inquir te S, 


was 


Let us consider just what takes place 
in the creation of security which is 
tendered for competitive bidding. The 
issuing corporation, having itself decided 
what form of financing it desires to 
undertake, engages counsel, to draw the 
indenture and other necessary papers. 
No one representing the ultimate in- 
vestor takes part in such discussions. It 
is obvious, there fore, that where con- 
flicts might arise between the interests 
of the issuer and what might be the 
interests of the investor, such conflicts 
are bound to be resolved in favor of 
the issuer. It is true that at times some 
corporations do employ investment bank- 
ers as advisers in setting up their in- 
denture provisions, but it should be em- 
phasized that in any such case the in- 
vestment banker is employed for the 
specific purpose of advising the issuer. 
His firm may or may not bid for the 
issue at the time of the competitive bid- 
ding but, even if it does, it has no assur- 
ance that it will be the successful bidder. 
Under these circumstances it is unlikely 
that the investment banker in this role 
of adviser on a specific issue would be 
as diligent in protecting the ultimate 
investor or in investigating the detailed 
operations of his client as he would be 
were he acting in the role of underwriter 
and distributor of the securities to his 
firm’s customers. It is more likely that 
under the circumstances he would be 
more concerned with the marketability 
of the particular security rather than 
with its fundamental soundness as an 
investment. 

Having set up the issue, the next step 
is to clear it with the SEC in the case 
of a public utility issue or with the 
eiegar ye4 See ES Commission in the 

case of a railroad issue. Here it should 
be pointed poe that the SEC’s operations 
under the Securities Act are primarily 
for the purpose of assuring full dis- 
closure to otherwise uninformed inves- 
tors, although it is true that under the 
Public Utilities Holding Company Act, 
the SEC may impose requirements in the 
nature of indenture provisions for the 
purpose of protecting the investor. 

security involved is of a 


Where the 


standardized form, one might argue that 
the regulatory body would be in a posi- 
tion adequately to protect the investor. 


However, companies are not uniform. 
Their needs are not uniform, nor can 
the investor’s interests be properly pro- 
tected on a uniform basis. The whole 
field of corporate activity is constantly 
changing. Each new development re- 
quires change. 

And 
aware of 
pl ace, 
lending 


investors must be constantly 
those changes that may take 
and must adjust their pattern of 
accordingly. While it is possible 


that governmental bodies would be ef- 
fective in such matters, it is much more 
reasonable to expect them not to be as 
alert to the changes as would those ac- 
tively on the firing line of investment 
operations. The performance of this duty 
is peculiarly the function of management 
in our system of private enterprise. 

I should like again to stress the fact 
that since, in competitive bidding, no 
investor nor investment banker knows 
whether or not he will be the successful 
bidder, he is not justified in putting in 
a great measure of time and expense in 
adequate investigation of the issuer in 
advance of the sale. Under such circum- 
stances, a deterioration in the character 
of the investment banking business is 
to be feared. Sponsorship responsibility 
on the part of the investment banker to 
either investors or issuers would be 
greatly lessened. His function would 
tend to become restricted merely to 
problems of pricing and distribution. 

For reasons which to them have 
seemed satisfactory, the SEC and the 
ICC have required competitive bidding 
in the two fields mentioned. Corporate 
officers in other fields are aware of the 
opportunity to resort to competitive 
sales of their securities as a method 
of financing. It seems significant that 
we know of no instance where an indus- 
trial corporation has called for competi- 
tive bids for its securities. There may 
have been some case which has not been 
brought to our attention but, if so, it 
would merely tend to be the exception 
that proved the rule that industry does 
not favor this method of disposing of 
its securities. 


The further one departs from the 
standardized tyne of security, such as 
the municipal bond and the railroad 


equipment trust, the more impossible it 
becomes adequately and appropriately to 
protect the investor’s interests under 
competitive bidding. In the light of these 
considerations, it seems unlikely that 
Congress should pass legislation requir- 
ing all securities to be sold by competi- 
tive bidding. No greater disservice could 
be done to the savers in our country 
than to enact such legislation. 

One other topic which was inherent 
in the questions propounded by counsel 
had to do with the size of particular 
issues (whether purchased privately or 
otherwise) as compared with making 
investments in smaller amounts. It is 
sometimes assumed that life insurance 
companies or other investors are de- 
liberately partial to what are called 
“large borrowers” as contrasted with 
those assumed to be ready and anxious 
to borrow in smaller amounts. 

In the annual report for 1938 of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
will be found a record of a study of 
the needs of small concerns for addi- 
tional credit or capital. Six thousand re- 
plies were received to a questionnaire 
sent out by the Smaller Business Asso- 
ciation of New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, etc. Upon review of replies, the 
association’s banking committee con- 
cluded that about two-thirds either in- 
dicated no legitimate need for credit or 
no sound basis for credit. The principals 
of 100 concerns were invited to the bank 
for a discussion of their problems. In 
the case of 42 of 55 that responded, the 
condition of the businesses was found 


to be such that they could not be en- 
couraged to make applications; five no 
longer needed credit, and of the re- 


maining eight only one filed an appli- 
cation which was approved and the loan 
was finally made by a member bank. 


Demand for Suitable Small Business 
Loans Exaggerated 


Such report further pointed out that 
the experience of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation appeared to have 


Wilde: Distribution, Public Relations 


In the next ten years the men and 
women who arrange for the distribution 
and servicing of life insurance will be 
more important rather than less impor- 
tant than today, in the opinion of Frazar 
B. Wilde, president Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, who told the Institute of Life 
Insurance meeting in New York last 
week that there are more agents today 
than can be soundly employed, but the 
distribution and servicing of life insur- 
ance will continue to be overwhelmingly 
in the hands of men and women who de- 
vote their full time to it. 

“Tt would seem important to encour- 
age higher standards for future licensing 
practice so that higher qualifications are 
necessary to obtain a license and that 
there be actual performance require- 
ments involved with obtaining a renewal 
of a license,” said Mr. Wilde. “There is 
no longer any justification for seeking 
or continuing the so-called part-time 
agent.” 

Agents’ Compensation 


Discussing compensation Mr. Wilde 
continued, 

“The type of agent with the type of 
direction we are talking about will be 
certain to earn adequate compensation. 
The present commission scales, which 
some field men have indicated ought to 
be increased, are much more likely to be 
decreased. It is entirely practical, under 
the execution of the theory we are dis- 
cussing here, to lower distributive costs 
and increase the total benefits to the 
successful participants in the new dis- 
tribution system. The major difficulty 
with earnings is that the average pro- 
duction is far too low despite the large 
total volume of insurance sold. The 
well-trained, productive agent of today 
is enjoying the substantial earnings 
which his contribution to society de- 
serves. We cannot justify commission 
scales pitched at a level to sustain the 
inefficient. 

“I believe strongly that the compa- 
nies must give weight to their own ex- 
perience and to the agents’ demand for 
direction and training, which in turn 
is a reflection of the public demand for 
increasingly superior service. In all busi- 





been similar to that of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. The inquiry was concerned 
primarily with needs for credit or work- 
ing capital rather than permanent addi- 
tions but, obviously, a concern which 
would have so much difficulty in getting 
working capital would hardly be one to 
which a loan for permanent additions 
could be made without undue risk. It is 
evident that the demand for small busi- 
ness loans suitable for life insurance 
investment is greatly exaggerated. The 
fact is to the contrary. Life insurance 
companies are eager to get good loans, 
large or small. 

I vigorously maintain 
surance company, 


that a life in- 
large in point of as- 
sets, really itself personifies small busi- 
ness. Many such companies have mil- 
lions of policyholders who, if it is a 
mutual company, are in many ways 
analogous to stockholders. Their average 
interest in the success of the company 
is individually small and, while the 
company may be the custodian of their 
savings, each and every one of them 
has, in his or her re latively small way, 
a keen interest in how the company shall 
make its investments and, in the light 
of this fact, he or she is a genuinely 
small investor and his or her status is 
as much entitled to consideration as that 
of what is called the small borrower. 
This small investor may have an interest 
of a few hundred dollars in the invest- 
ments being made by his life insurance 
company, but the so-called small bor- 
rower, as the term is envisioned by 
those "who discuss the size of borrow- 
ings, is probably a corporation borrower 
of a million dollars, more or less. It is 
high time that this aspect of the case 
is known and understood, 


ness, and certainly particularly in the 
life insurance business, the public is the 
real boss. It is clearly evident that 
thinking members of the field organiza- 
tion want companies to accept increased 
responsibility for what goes on in the 
field, and men in the field will accept 
increased direction and control, if you 
want to state it in its maximum terms, 

“Control must of necessity be to a 
large extent a company responsibility, 
because control costs money and because 
on an over-all basis, it is a company’s 
responsibility to see that field men have 
the opportunity to deliver better service 
at a lower price and, at the same time, 
earn even more substantial livings. It is 
rather naive to exhort the local sales 
manager, who is oftentimes called a 
‘general agent,’ to hire better men and 
provide better training, and then, in 
those cases where performance falls 
down, offer the weak alibi of saying that 
after all the sales manager is a personal 
proprietor whose salesmen are _inde- 
pendent contractors, and for that rea- 
son we cannot control the business af- 
fairs of our representatives, but can only 
urge and advise. That is technically true, 
but the public is not interested. 

“With every policyowner, the over- 
whelming majority of his impressions of 
the life insurance business arise from 
his contact or lack of contact with some 
one in the field. While there are other 
public contacts with life insurance com- 
panies, these are relatively few in num- 
ber. Most of the contact is with agency 
field people, and we can never have the 
kind of public relations we seek unless 
50% or more of the impressions of our 
business are made through an _ instru- 
ment of the highest possible effective- 
ness. The duty of the field force is not 
simply selling; it is representing the 
business throughout the lifetimes of in- 
dividuals and of whole families. We can- 
not put too much stress on it. We can- 
not give it too much time, care, and at- 
tention. I prophesy that the compelling 
importance of it will make the proposi- 
tions I have outlined come true.” 





Dinner to R. R. Hale on His 
40 Years With Equitable Soc. 


R. R. Hale, agency manager, Equitable 
Society, Baltimore, has been 40 years 
with the company, an anniversary hon- 
ored by a dinner to Mr. Hale held at 
the Park Plaza Hotel, that city. He 
was presented with a gold wrist watch, 
with gold band, by members of the agen- 
cy; and also with an overnight bag by 
members, Middle Atlantic department. 
Among those from home office were Vin- 
cent S. Welch, vice president; Alvin B. 
Dalager, second vice president; and 
Charles Van Keegan, agency assistant. 

Mr. Hale began with Equitable as sec- 
retary to the then general agent in Little 
Rock—W. E. Bilheimer, and was made 
his assistant in 1910. Next, he was trans- 
ferred to St. Louis as office manager and 
assistant to inspector of agencies. In 
1916 he was appointed secretary, St. 
Louis Clearing House through which six 
agencies reported. In World War I he 
served in France as a lieutenant in the 
Marines. 

Mr. Hale was transferred to the home 
office in 1919 to go on staff of Vice Pres- 
ident William E. Taylor and in 1920 was 
appointed office manager and _ secretary 
to Agency Vice President Frank H. 
Davis. Five years later he became as- 
sistant to Vice President Davis. In 
1928 he became supervisor of agencies 
with headquarters in home office; a 
year later, superintendent of agencies, 
Southern department; and in 1934 was 
made Baltimore manager. 


LICENSED IN VIRGINIA 
Guaranty Trust Life, Chicago, has en- 
tered Virginia to write life, hospitaliza- 
tion, accident and health coverage. John 
J. Wicker, Jr., Richmond attorney, was 
listed as its statutory agent. 
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A GOOD COMPANY 
TO BE 
ASSOCIATED WITH 
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Bl continuous. PERFORMANCE 





A REAL LIFE DRAMA 


For more than a century ...in good times and bad... through 
wars, epidemics and depressions . . . the State Mutual show has 
gone on. 

We're proud of this long run. And we're proud of the actors in 
this real-life drama ... of the men and women who have played 
such active parts in making this production an outstanding suc- 
cess. 

Today, as in the past, State Mutual is constantly seeking new tal- 
ent and new methods to improve the show ... to increase the use- 
fulness of this drama that is bringing financial security to thou- 
sands of American families. 

The combination of stability and youthful vigor makes the State 
Mutual show a double feature hit . . . another reason why State 
Mutual is a good Company to be associated with. 


STATE:-MUTUAL:LIFE 
STATE MUYE 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 





OLD IN ITS EXPERIENCE... YOUNG IN ITS VIEWPOINT 
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Schram Asks Protection of Stockholders 


N. Y. Stock Exchange President Says Average Ones in 
Particular Should Take Keener Interest in Nation’s 
Economy; “Cold War” Between Business 
and Government 


Emil Schram, president, New York 
Stock Exchange, at a luncheon given by 
the New York insurance industry in 


honor of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners at the Hotel 
Commodore December 14 warned against 
government and business engaging in a 
“cold war” which can lead only to dis- 
sension and disunity. Since coming to 
the Stock Exchange in 1941 he had been 
somewhat amazed at the indifference of 
the small stockholder as to what was in 
his best interests. Mr. Schram was not 
referring to the trend of government 
policies, but to the interest taken by the 
stockholders in the companies that they 
own. He believes a deeper understand- 
ing and keener interest on the part of 
the average stockholder is a necessity 
for a free economy. 

“Informing themselves as to the affairs 
of their companies and to the extent to 
which the government in its policies may 
be encroaching upon their ownership, 
particularly through taxation, is of ma- 
jor importance for small as well as large 
stockholders. I feel that an important 
part of our work at the Stock Exchange 
is thinking and acting in the best in- 
terests of the stockholders,” he said. 


Stock Exchange Has Economic Study 
Made 


About a year ago, 
Franklin Cole & Co., economic consult- 
ants, the New York Stock Exchange 
made an exhaustive study of the genera- 
tion and flow of savings into investment. 
This study was distributed as a pam- 
phlet, “Economic Progress.” 

In an attempt to keep pace with con- 
ditions which have changed since publi- 
cation of this pamphlet the Stock Ex- 
change is currently exploring an inter- 
esting tax proposal. Before feeling free 
to advocate its adoption by the Con- 
gress, however, Mr. Schram said he’ in- 
fended to talk with the managements of 
many companies in different interviews. 
The proposal would exempt the stock- 
holder from taxation on that portion of 
dividends paid by corporations in excess 
of 50% of their earnings available for 
the common stock after Federal taxes. 


The Proposal 


with the help of 


This proposal, if enacted into law 
would: 
1. Eliminate any necessity for an 


undistributed profits tax; 

2. Eliminate any need for Section 
102 of the Internal Revenue Code; 

3. Recognize the injustice of double 
taxation of dividends in principle, but 
only to a limited degree; 

4. Give cause for stockholders or 
owners to take decidedly more interest 
in the affairs of their companies; 

5. Increase revenues to the Federal 
Treasury, although it is not proposed 
as a revenue measure. (If this pro- 
vision had been effective January 1, 
1948, at least 50% of earnings might 
have been distributed instead of less 
than 40%, resulting in an estimated 
$700 million in additional Federal rev- 
enues; 

6. Increase the attractiveness of 
ownership securities and hold down the 
increase in the debt of corporations; 

7. Tend to reduce emphasis on pos- 
sible capital appreciation and place the 
emphasis of investment programs on 
continuity and stability of income. 

8. Militate against concentration of 
power. 

“I should like to emphasize in outlin- 
ing this tentative proposal that it leaves 
management and stockholders, or own- 
ers, in the position of determining divi- 


dend policy without one iota of govern- 
ment interference,” said the speaker. 
“This is as it should be. For example, 
if sinking fund repayments contained in 
a loan agreement or indenture interfere 
with more liberal dividend payments, 
stockholders will have the facts before 
them and explained. Likewise, excep- 
tional growth, which creates extraordi- 
nary need for funds, will not be retarded 
by forcing dividend payments in lieu of a 
penalty, as under the undistributed 
profits tax.” 


Cold War Between Business and 
Government 


Discussing a cold war between govern- 
ment and business Mr. Schram said it 
should be avoided or it may be dis- 
astrous. Business and government oc- 
cupy separate spheres, each with its own 
duties and responsibilities. Such a war 
could only result in unemployment, a 
shrinkage in production, a slump in gov- 
ernment revenues. On the other hand, 
cooperative effort will produce a stable 
prosperity, an unanswerable argument 
to the claims of the foes of democratic 
capitalism. 

“T would say this to business,” he said. 
“Because three-quarters or more of the 
Federal Government’s revenues are now 
derived from taxes based on wages and 
business earnings, it is essential that the 
wheels of industry continue to turn. Of 
the qualities of statesmanship, none is 
more important than fairness and tem- 
perateness. It would be unfair and in- 
temperate to create a set of conditions 
handicapping business and then condemn 
the inevitable results as evidence of the 
evils of the American Economic System. 

“And to business I would say: Re- 
member that this is 1948. There is a 
world-wide trend toward security. This 
trend has reached into the far corners 
of the earth where the New Deal has 
scarcely been heard of. In many coun- 
tries the people are willing to surrender 
the heritage of freedom with its incen- 
tives for the mere promise of security— 
something which is abhorrent to us, but 
which reveals the strength of the human 
desire for security. Maybe we can re- 
solve the problem of security and free- 
dom, and in the process, level off the ex- 
tremes of boom and bust.” 





This Message to Brokerage Supervisors 


Means BIG FUTURE 


Somewhere in Greater New York there is a Life Underwriter, experienced 


in Brokerage Supervisory work, who 


lucrative position (with future possibility of partnership) offered by an 
uptown New York agency of a fast-growing mid-western company. 


You are the man we want if you can control $1,000,000 of brokerage 
business. Anticipating that your standard of living is geared to an annual 
income of between $8,000-$10,000, you will receive in addition to salary for 
your supervisory and management work, a share in the net profits of the 
agency. And our paid-for volume is sizable! 


This ad will probably draw many replies. Write at once to 


Box 1835, THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7 





and MORE MONEY 


will jump at the chance to take this 








N. E. McKay and W.N. Seery Advanced by the Travelers 


NEILL E. McKAY 


The Travelers has advanced Neill E. 


dent and Group lines for the past twenty years, to be superintendent of 
at the home office, and William N. Seery, 





WILLIAM N. SEERY 


McKay, manager at Atlanta for life, acci- 


agencies 


of Seery & Henry, Inc., formerly Group 


supervisor in Newark and New York City, has been made superintendent of Group 


sales at the home office. 








* 
THE PRESBYTERIAN 


The First Life Insurance Company 
in America— 
The Oldest in the World . 
FOUNDED 1717 


RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, 








NONE LIKE IT 


For insurance for Ministers and their wives there is 
nothing comparable to the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund. In 


business for 231 years, it has earned its enviable reputation. 


Alexander Mackie, President 





PHILADELPHIA 3, 


“More Than a Business — An Institution” 


ss iS 





MINISTERS' FUND 


Serving Ministers, Their Wives and 
Theological Students 
of All Protestant Denominations 
CHARTERED 1759 
PENNSYLVANIA 











STEVENSON A WITNESS 





Penn Mutual President Appears Before 
Senate Committee in Role of 
Hoover Commission Member 
Former President Herbert Hoover, 
chairman of the Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the 
United States Government, appeared 
before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Tuesday and gave his ideas as to how 
improvements could be made. He came 
out strongly for more generous financial 
treatment of the Government’s admin- 

istrative officials. 

John A. Stevenson, president of Penn 
Mutual, who has headed a committee on 
personnel problems for the Hoover in- 
quiry, his subcommittee had ten- 
tatively recommend to the 
Hoover itself higher scales 
than are carried in a Senate bill. He 
suggested that his immediate colleagues 
in the commission were thinking of pro- 
posing $150,000 salary for the President 
of the United States; $50,000 for the 
Vice President; and other advances for 
persons occupying Positions of great 
responsibility in the nation’s service. 
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more people than in ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
more people than in OAKLAND, CALIF. 





twice as many people as in HARTFORD, CONN. 





more people than live in ST. PAUL, MINN. 
more people than in SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 








more people than in JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





more people than in the states of DELAWARE and NEVADA combined. 


more people... 


. more people than in St. Paul, Minnesota, for example. 


When you think of a city that size with thousands and thousands of citizens 
and mile after mile of homes, you get some idea of our responsibility. For 


that’s about the number of policyowners who make up our company. 


To protect these individuals, their families and their homes is a job that 
towers with responsibility. It's a job that is down to earth in solid satisfaction 
for every day we feel a heartbeat or two of reflected elation or gratitude 
when a man or woman retires or a breadwinner dies and his family can con- 
tinue to live without radical financial adjustment because of a Bankers Life 


plan. 


We're proud of our responsibility and we're proud of the men who earned 
the right for such trust. Our goal is to continue their good works by accepting 
the trust accorded us and carrying out policies that will benefit each and every 
citizen in our “city” of policyowners. Living in most of the states in the 
United States, our policyowners are a metropolitan city-size segment of 


population. 


That's a lot of people: 


and a lot of responsibility! 





Des Moines, Iowa 





Bankers Life Company, 


The double duty dollar company 
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University of Connecticut Acquires 


Hartford 


An event, destined to be of historic 
importance in the educational and insur- 
ance worlds, took place in Hartford re- 
cently. Following a dinner at the Hart- 
ford Club, Davis of 
Hartford, board of 
trustees, Law, act- 
College of 


Roger W 

president of the 
Hartford College of 
behalf of both the 


Attorney 


ing on 


HARLAN S. DON CARLOS 


Law and the College of Insurance, pre- 
sented the deed to the property occupied 
by the two colleges on Woodland Street, 
Hartford, to Dr. Albert N. Jorgensen, 
President of the University of Connecti- 
cut. This act brought to a close a five- 
year trial period of the administration 
of the two colleges by the University of 
Connecticut. 
College Founded 
The Hartford College of Insurance 
vig founded in 1939 by the trustees of 
1 Hartford College of Law in coopera- 
et with certain other interested individ- 
uals. Its first president was Harlan S. 
Don Carlos, an insurance attorney of 
Hartford. World War II created a seri- 
ous problem for both institutions, but a 
solution was found in the offer of the 
University of Connecticut to assume re- 


in 1939 


sponsibility for the administration and 
operation of both colleges. In 1943 the 
Connecticut legislature passed an act 


which = for this procedure ona 
five-year basis, with the understanding 
that, if 'the boards of trustees of the two 
institutions were fied with 





Satis! 


\ ; the re- 
sults, the university would be given title 
to the property and equipment on Sep- 


tember 1, 1948. The trustees 
brought this agreement to a 
on October 27 by 
property to the 


formally 
conclusion 
conveying title to the 
university. 
Trustees Present 


Members of board of trustees who 








were present at the final meeting were 
Harlan S. Don Carlos, attorney, Trav- 
elers, president of the board; Roger W. 


Davis, attorney; John C. B lack: ill, attor- 
ney and former Insurance Commissioner 
of Connecticut; Robert I. Catlin. vice 
president, Aetna Casualty & Surety: 
Vincent B. Coffin, vice president, Con- 
necticut Mutual; Col. D. Gordon Hunter, 
vice president, P -hoenix Mutual; Melanc- 
thon W. Jacobus, Kingswood School, 
West Hartford: Robert K Metcalf, sec- 
retary, Connecticut Gener: ul; John A. 
North, vice president, Phoenix Insurance 
Co.; L. Ray Ringer, educational director, 
Aetna (Fire) ; and A. W. Sp: aulding, 





College 


LAURENCE J. 


ACKERMAN 


vice president, Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity. 

Also present, in addition to President 
Jorgensen of the University of Connecti- 
cut and members of the board of trustees 
of the Hartford College of Law, were 
Laurence J. Ackerman, dean of School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Connecticut, and acting dean of Hartford 
College of Insurance; Bert E. Hopkins, 
dean of the School of Law, University 
of Connecticut; and Homer D. Sher- 
wood, assistant dean, Hartford College of 
Insurance. 

State Operated Schools 

The School of (as it is 


Law now 


of Insurance 











Hartford Legal Photo Service 


University of Connecticut School of Law and Hartford College of Insurance 


and the Hartiord College of In- 
are the only such state-operated 


named) 
surance 


schools in New England and the College 
of Insurance is the only one of its kind 
in the United States. The existence 


in Hartford of a school to provide both 
elementary and advanced education in all 
phases of the insurance business is natu- 
ral and logical. Not only are the 
merous and varied insurance companies 
domiciled in Hartford keenly aware of 
the value of such an institution in their 
city, but young men and women 
throughout the country who seek a 
practical education in insurance, pre- 
paratory to beginning their careers in 
that field, also find the Hartford Col- 
lege of Insurance of interest to them. 


Laurence J. Ackerman 


Two programs of insurance education 
are offered under the supervision of 
Laurence J. Ackerman, dean. One leads 
to the degree of B.S. in Insurance Ad- 
ministration and requires a minimum of 
three years for completion. At least two 

















HEARD on the WAY 














Ellsworth A. Roberts, president, Fi- 
delity Mutual Life, and former presi- 
dent of the Community Chests and 
Councils of America, has received the 
latter organization’s “Red Feather 
Award.” Established last year, the award 
is made for distinguished national serv- 
ice to the Community Chests. 


The presentation was made at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors in Roose- 
velt Hotel by Philip M. Morgan, presi- 
dent of Morgan Construction Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. Mr. Roberts was former 
director of the Philadelphia War Chest 
and one of the founders of the National 


War Fund. 
John A. Kant ce 


Union Central Life and 

intendent of Insurance in 
Columbus on the recent 
of his father, Homer A. Lloyd, to be 
with him on the anniversary. Homer 
Lloyd, a man contented with his lot, 
has for years been with the city govern- 
ment in Columbus and is still on the job. 


president of 
former Super- 
Ohio, visited 
80th birthday 


He says he is not going to retire as 
long as he has his health, and, “I 
expect to keep that for a long time,” 


he added. “If I quit working I wouldn't 
give a nickle in wagering how long | 
would live.” 

After accepting an invitation three 
months ago to appear at the annual 
meeting last week of Life Insurance 
Association of America and address its 


luncheon, General Eisenhower, now 
president of Columbia, was unz able to 
be present. It was re ported that he was 


called to Washington in connection with 








A. ROBERTS 





the friction between the different 
branches of the military defense. 
Word that the general would not put 
in an appearance was received from his 
aide the day before the meeting. The 
LIAA decided not to have a speaker 
at the luncheon and none was missed. 


top 


One outside celebrity at LIAA annual 


nu-' 


years of acceptable work in an ap- 
proved college is required for admission, 


Specialization in either life, fire, or 
casualty insurance is made _ possible. 
The other program comprises courses 


specially designed for students who wish 
to obtain professional certificates and 
awards in life, casualty, fire or marine 
insurance, or who wish to further their 
education in a_ specialized field with 
degrees. These two programs are sepa- 
rate and distinct and enable students 
to obtain the type and scope of instruc- 
tion that they desire. 

Now that the Hartford College of 
Insurance has become a_ professional 
school of the University of Connecti- 
cut the scale of its activities will ex- 
pand in accordance with the increasing 
demand for broader and more intensive 
education in insurance. 





meeting was Bernard Baruch who came 
to hear his friend, Dr. Howard A. Rusk, 
New York University College of Medi- 
cine, who talked on rehabilitation. Mr. 
Baruch was introduced to the audience 
and made some remarks in his char- 
acteristic pleasant vein. 


Dr. Rusk said there are 
the U. S. handicapped to 
by disease, accidents, 
or war. 


23,000,000 in 
some extent 
maladjustments 


Dwight L. Clarke, president of Occi- 
dental Life of California, has been 
elected director and vice president of the 
Knife and Fork Club of Los Angeles. 
The Knife and Fork Club is an organiza- 
tion composed of 800 Los Angeles execu- 
tives. At dinner meetings held periodi- 
cally throughout the year, prominent 
speakers invited from all parts of the 
country address the members. 


Uncle Francis. 


DETROIT WOMEN’S XMAS PARTY 

The women’s group of the Detroit 
Life Underwriters Association held a 
Christmas party last week at the Detroit 
Yacht Club. They were the guests of 
David R. Hoover, general agent, Gen- 
eral American Life. Vera M. Beck, 
Dominion Life, presided. 


ROBERT W. RICE DIES 

Robert W. Rice, senior partner in the 
agency of Rice, Davis & Daley of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., died November 23, at 
age 67 following a brief illness. Born in 
San Fernando, Calif., Mr. Rice was grad- 
uated from Wesleyan University. He 
entered insurance in 1914. 





The Fidelity Life has named T. W. 
Warren branch manager for Southern 
Saskatchewan. 
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Want Strict Adherence 
To Anti-Trust Laws 

sPECIAL COUNSEL FOR LIFE COS. 

Joint Committee of LIAA and ALC Will 


Engage Expert on Subject; LIAA 
Forum Discusses Many Subjects 








Robert Dechert, general counsel, Penn 
Mutual Life, in discussing the need for 
the life insurance companies studying 
thoroughly the anti-trust laws announced 
at the forum of the Life Insurance 
Association of America that the associ- 
ation has been authorized by its board 
to employ a counsel, trained in anti- 
trust affairs for the purpose of advising 
companies respecting all anti-trust cases 
and to sit in the meetings of an inter- 
company nature for the purpose of giv- 
ing counsel on anti-trust matters. 


Taxation, War Clauses, Social Security 

Claris Adams, president of Ohio State 
Life, gave it as his opinion that there 
is no indication that officials of the 
Treasury Department on the policy-mak- 
ing level were‘ thinking of any kind of 
a radical change in the income tax law 
applicable of life insurance companies. 
The drop in interest rates, however, 
indicates that it might be advisable 
to amend the present law by changing 
> average valuation rate factor from 
34% to 3% in order that the formula 
might be more nearly in accord with 
present day conditions instead of those 
existing in 1942 when the present law 
was passed. 

M. Albert Linton, president, Provident 
Mutual, said that the amendments on 
Social Security recommended by the 
Senate advisory committee were a far 
departure from benefits based on a 
subsistence level. For that reason, vari- 
ous serious results might follow. No 
Social Security legislation should be so 
designed, he thought, as to cause the 
people to rely on the central govern- 
ment for support. 

War clauses was theme of talk by 
Valentine Howell, vice president of Pru- 
dential. He discussed the work being 
done to determine what type of war 
clauses should be issued in the future 
to meet hazards brought about by de- 
velopment of atomic energy. In six states 
at least laws are in force to prevent com- 
panies from excluding any war hazards 
in the case of civilian policyholders. 
While no conclusions have been reached 
by the studies being made at the pres- 
ent time it was thought that some 
amendments to existing statutes would 
be required. 

Byron K. Elliott, vice president, John 
Hancock, discussed status of agents un- 
der Social Security law. He announced 
that the joint legislative committee ot 
ALC and LIAA had gone on record 
as favoring an amendment to the S.S. 
law which would bring all self-employed 
persons under the Old Ave and Sur- 
vivorship benefits of the act. It was 
also suggested that it would enable a 
person for whom service was rendered 
by a self-employed person to have the 
choice of paying one-half the taxes which 
would otherwise be imposed on the self- 
employed if they desired to do so. This 
would enable agents classed as_ inde- 
pendent contractors to obtain all the 
benefits of the Old Age and Survivor- 
ship provision without imposing any of 
the burdens and risks on the companies 
if the agents were classed as employes. 
It would also maintain their independ- 
ent status. 

Policyholders Committee 

Sylveser Smith, general counsel, ‘The 
Prudential, gave some facts about the 
“policyholders committee” formation of 
which was recently printed in daily 
papers, chairman of the committee be- 
ing Paul O’Dwyer, brother of New York 
City’s mayor. 

Paul, a lawyer, was defeated in the last 
election as a candidate for Congress on 
the American Labor party. The commit- 
tee, which has offices at 40 Wall Street, 
has announced in daily papers that it 
will try to get control of large mutual 


1 
+} 
tn 


(Continued on Page 28) 


BORROWS FROM MUTUAL LIFE 

Machlett Laboratories, Inc., Spring- 
dale, Conn., has borrowed $900,000 from 
Mutual Life of New York on a 44% 
mortgage note due in 1961. Machlett 
Laboratories is engaged principally in 
manufacturing x-ray tubes, but it also 
produces radar tubes and power tubes 
for various purposes. 


Wichita General Agent 


Pan-American Life has appointed 
Marvin L. Bainum, formerly with Co- 
lumbian National Life, to be general 
agent at Wichita, Kans. 


CLIFFORD L. HOON DIES 
Clifford L. Hoon, general agent for 
Minnesota Mutual at Denver from 1929- 
1942, died at his home in Freewater, 
Ore., recently as the result of a heart 
condition that had forced his retirement. 


He entered the life insurance business 
in 1926 in Denver. Three years later 
he was appointed general agent for 
Minnesota Mutual. He is survived by 


his wife, Hazel, and a daughter, Judith. 
INS. SQUARE CLUB TO MEET 
The Insurance Square Club of New 

York will hold a meeting Monday, De- 

cember 20, at the Drug & Chemical 


Bankers National Declares 
Stock Dividend of 25% 


Bankers National Life, Montclair, N 
J., declared a stock dividend of 25% pay- 
able on December 23 to stockholders of 
record at close of business December 10. 
The payment of this dividend will in- 
crease the paid-up capital of the com- 
pany from $600,000 to $750,000. 


Club, New York. Robert Bishop, second 
vice president, is in charge of the pro- 
gram. 
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our national advertising, app 
and The Saturday Evening 
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doors to easier prospecting, 
underwriting, that’s the kind of confidence that counts. 








Just as good interference is important on the gridiron, it 


derwriting. We believe that 
earing regularly in Collier’s 
Post, does an excellent job 


of running interference for Mutual Benefit underwriters. 


ds of personalized reprint 
riters use each month to 


identify themselves with this advertising in their home 
towns, our national campaign helps them win new 


underwriters’ confidence? 
our men tell us that it’s 
g prestige... in opening 
easier sales. And, in life 
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1,200 at Luncheon Here to 
Insurance Commissioners 


Approximately 1,200 persons attended 
the luncheon of the New York insurance 
companies given to members of National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
deputies, associates and other per- 
sons attending the meetings of the State 
Insurance Departments here this week 
at the Hotel Commodore. President Lar- 
son, Florida Commissioner, introduced 
Superintendent Robert E. Dineen of 
New York State, who in turn introduced 
Emil Schram, New York Stock Ex- 
change president, speaker at the lunch 
eon. His address is in part reproduced 
elsewhere in this paper. 

Seated on the were officers of 
NAIC and members of the executive 
committee. In addition to President 
Larson the other NAIC officers are 
David A. Forbes, Michigan, vice presi- 
dent; William P. Hodges, North Caro- 
lina, secretary-treasurer; John T. Rich- 


dais 


ardson, Raleigh, N. C., assistant secre- 
tary. Members of executive committee 
are Commissioners W. Ellery Allyn, 
Connecticut, chairman; Seth B. Thomp- 
son, Oregon, vice chairman; Donald 
Knowlton, New Hampshire; James F. 
Malone, Jr., Pennsylvania; Jesse L. 


White, Mississippi; Luke J. Kavanaugh, 
Colorado; George A. Bowles, Virginia; 
John D. Pearson, Indiana; Wallace K. 
Downey, California; Owen G. Jackson, 
Missouri; and N. P. Parkinson, Illinois. 

Chairman of arrangements committee 
was Kenneth Black of the Home Insur- 
ance Co. 


Anti-Trust Laws 
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(Continued from 


life companies. Mr. Smith said that the 
“committee” is being used for promul- 
gation of propaganda for VOPWA, offi- 
cials of which are accused of being Com- 
munistic, and he added that O’Dwyer, 
when asked by legitimate policyholders 
for information about the committee, has 


referred inquirers to UOPWA. 
Lutnicki, Emory, Rydgren 
Victor A. Lutnicki, associate counsel 


of John Hancock, discussed the various 
considerations that may guide a com- 
pany in determining the position it will 
take when the question of compulsory 
cash sickness legislation arises in its 
home state. Noting that insurance com- 
panies may be expected to oppose such 
legislation in principle, it was pointed 
out that successful opposition in the 
current year may do no more than delay 
the matter until a subsequent year at 
which time less attention may be given 
to the technical advice of the company 
as to the best type of legislation. Mr. 
Lutnicki mentioned that such legislation 
was up for serious consideration in sev- 
eral states, including Nevada, New York, 
Massachusetts and Washington, and he 
went on to describe the various factors 
that may guide a company in determin- 
ing which of the three types of laws it 
would recommend to its legislature. 

George N. Emory, financial vice presi- 
dent, Home Life, discussed, “Is there a 
valuation method for preferred stocks 
equivalent to amortization for bonds, 
and, if so, what is it?” 

He said there has been no change in 
value of preferred stocks and the whole 
subject is under consideration of an All- 
Industry committee on valuation of se- 
curities. 

A. A. Rydgren’s subject was, “Is there 
likely to be a uniform bill for escheat of 
unclaimed life insurance proceeds, and 
what will be the test to determine the 
State having jurisdiction?” 


SALINA ASS’N CHANGE 
Oscar D, Mitchell, Equitable Society, 
has been advanced from vice president to 
president of the Salina Life Underwrit- 
ers Association succeeding Wm. M. 
Achgill, Metropolitan, who was recently 

promoted to the home office staff. 











Ad Column Censorship 


In these days when the state In- 
surance Departments and U. S. Gov- 
ernment agencies, including Federal 
Trade Commission, are battling for 
jurisdictions over regulation of vari- 
ous kinds in the insurance field, the 
receipt a few days ago by The 
Weekly Underwriter and Best’s of 
a letter from the New York State 
Insurance Department has caused 
considerable interest. The Depart- 
ment calls attention to the fact that 
The Weekly Underwriter and Best 
publications have been carrying ad- 
vertisements of some companies not 
admitted to New York State and it 
also makes note of a New York 
State “unauthorized insurance” regu- 
lation, 

Impression in newspaper offices is 
that the Department wants to censor 
advertising columns of insurance 
newspapers which have nation-wide, 
sometimes international, circulation. 
Some of the companies not admitted 
but which advertise in nationally cir- 
culated papers are of great financial 
strength and of fine repute. | 

The Department’s letter was inter- | 
preted by publications as an effort to | 











usurp power not possessed. The let- 
ter was not signed by Superintendent 
Dineen, but by an auditor. 








PASSE CLUB INTERNATIONAL 
Former Superintendents of Insurance 
Have Luncheon at Hotel Commo- 
dore; M. J. Harrison President 
The Passe Club International, mem- 
bership consisting of 150 former heads 
of State Insurance Departments, gave a 
luncheon at Hotel Commodore this week 
which was attended by 85 present and 
former Commissioners. M. J. Harrison, 
former Arkansas Commissioner, is pres- 
ident of the club, and Howard J. Brace, 
Occidental Life, and former Commis- 
sioner of Idaho, is executive secretary. 
All other members are vice presidents. 
The club has no constitution, by-laws 

or dues. 
The former Commissioners present, 
whose posts date most number of years 


back, are Felix Hebert, Rhode Island, 
1898; Jacob Preus, Minnesota, 1910; 
Herman Ekern, Wisconsin, 1911; and 


Jesse S. Phillips, New York, 1915. Mr. 


Phillips is chairman of Great American 


Indemnity; Mr. Preus (who formerly 
was Minnesota governor) is with W. 
A. Alexander & Co., Chicago; Mr. 


Hebert (formerly in U. S. Senate) is 
practicing law in Providence; and Mr. 
Ekern is a Chicago lawyer. 

Grace was said at the luncheon by 
Senator Hebert. One of the speakers 
was R. Leighton Foster, K.C., general 
counsel of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association. 

Three ex-Commissioners died this year. 
They were Charles G. Revelle, who 
after being Missouri Insurance Commis- 








Cognizant of our responsibilities 


long career to the policy of providing 
life, accident and health and hospital 


which characterizes our management. 


EMPIRE STATE 
INSURANCE 


New York Office: 
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Over 60 Years of Friendship Building 


alike, Empire State Mutual Life has steadfastly adhered throughout a 


We operate exclusively through the agency system and are proud of 
the friendly relations with both agents and brokers which have been one 
of the chief factors of our success. We cherish their confidence, appre 
ciate their loyalty, and pledge a continuation of the field-minded attitude 
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insurance. 
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sioner, became an associate justice of 
the Missouri Supreme Court; Rufus M. 
Potts, former Director of Insurance, 
Illinois, who died in Springfield, that 
state; and E. J. McGivney, former Loui- 
siana Commissioner, who was one ot 
the founders of Pan American Life and 
became its general counsel and vice 
president. 


Galveston to Have December 
Meeting of Commissioners 


The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners will hold its 1949 Decem- 
ber meeting in Galveston, Tex, at Gulf 
hotels early in the month. Exact date 
has not been fixed yet. The meeting 
next June will be at Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle. The June, 1950, meeting will be 
in Quebec. 


NAIC Defers Study on Gain 
And Loss Exhibit Revision 


The subcommittee of the Commission- 
ers on gain and loss exhibit had sched- 
uled a meeting for Monday morning at 
the Hotel Commodore, but Superintend- 
ent Robert E. Dineen, chairman, de- 
ferred consideration of revision sugges- 
tions received from the life people as 
there had not been sufficient time to 
study them. The industry’s letter, re- 
ceived from Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 
Metropolitan Life’s executive vice presi- 
dent, is being held in abeyance. 
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As we enter upon the threshold of another year our thoughts revert grate- 
fully to those whose courtesy, good will and loyalty have made possible 
our progress and continued growth. In this spirit we extent to our many 
friends our warmest ‘‘Thanks” and best wishes for the year ahead. 


THE JOSEPH W. FOX AGENCY 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


JERSEY CITY 
JOurnal Square 4-1724 


NEW YORK 
REctor 2-4540 


Jersey City 6, N. J. 




















Elected President of LIAA 





ASA V. CALL 


Asa V. Call of Los Angeles, president 
of Pacific Mutual Life, was elected pres- 
ident of Life Insurance Association of 
America at its 42nd annual meeting at 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. Mr. 
Call succeeds Leroy A. Lincoln, presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life, as president of 
the association. 

Mr. Call has been a prominent mem- 
ber of the California bar for many years. 
He started with Pacific Musual Life as 
counsel, leaving his private practice to 
executive vice 
president of the 1935. In 
1942 he became Active in 
civic and community affairs, Mr. Call 
is a trustee and vice president of Uni- 
versity of Southern California, which 
has awarded him a doctorate of laws, 
and is immediate past president of the 
California State Chamber of Commerce, 
of which he is now treasurer. Mr. Call 
is currently serving as chairman of the 
finance committee of Greater Los An- 
geles Area Plan, Inc., dedicated to the 
erection of a new opera house and audi- 
torium. He also is a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
California Bank and of Gladding, Mc- 
3ean & Co., and a director of the Braun 
Corporation and of Founders Fire and 
Marine Insurance Co. 
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FROM THE DIARY OF AN EQUITABLE REPRESENTATIVE — One of a series of advertisements illustrating 
how a life insurance agent serves his community by selling life insurance, 























N-N-Nervous-—Not Al Shea! 


At SHEA never gets jittery or jumpy—even if the 
kids do raise the roof once in a while. No, Al doesn’t 
need to read any books on peace of mind. What’s 
more, he has it. 

As an Equitable Society representative, Al has 
found a way of life that has gradually turned into 
a broad avenue of happiness for himself and for 
others. And the inner contentment that comes to a 
traveler along that highway—contentment that 
springs from the knowledge that a man is “doing 
right” by his fellow citizens and the community in 
which he lives —is too rich to allow room for jangled 
nerves. 

Just the other day, for example, Al counted up the 





uisten ro “THIS 1S YOUR FBI” 


... official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution 
sponsored in his community by The Equit- 
able Society Representative. 

EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC Network 











THOMAS lI. 





number of houses in his home town that are protected 
against the two major hazards of home ownership — 
death and hard times. He was surprised to find that 
the total came to exactly 63. Gave Al a real kick— 
to think of all those families enjoying the extra pro- 
tection of Equitable Assured Home Ownership Plans. 
Yes, Al Shea’s work as an Equitable representa- 
tive is more than a “job” —it’s a continued source of 
inner satisfaction. He has sound nerves because he 
knows that he is doing his bit to make the world a 
better place to live in. He takes a deep satisfaction 
in his work...in the respect that is his as a member 
of a highly regarded profession and as a representa- 
tive of an institution like The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


PARKINSON, President+-393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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Editor Axman “Gets the Works” at 
Life Managers’ Dinner in New York 


embossed scroll paying tribute to Ax- 


Clarence Axman, editor of The East- 
ern Underwriter, who undoubtedly 
knows more people in the insurance 
world than any other individual, who 
has attended numberless functions where 
the chief guest had to sit through 
paeans of praise while trying to look 
nonchalant, was himself put on the hot 
spot Wednesday, Dec. 8, when he was 
guest of honor at the dinner of the Life 
Managers Association of Greater New 
York at Waldorf-Astoria. More than 
400 men including scores of presidents 
and other company executives from all 
over the United States and Canada were 
there. As Elmer Miller, insurance edi- 
tor of The Journal of Commerce, said 
in his story on the affair, most of the 
top brass of life insurance were present. 

Harris L. Wofford, Prudential man- 
ager and vice president of the associa- 
tion, who presided, told the managers: 
“T think we’re outnumbered.” Most of 
these executives have been written 
about by Axman, so they enjoyed see- 
ing him squirm in the spotlight. Harri- 
son L. Amber, president of Berkshire 
Life, read a message from S. S. Wolf- 
son, Berkshire manager, and president 
of the association, who is recuperating 
from an illness in Florida. 

Harry Gardiner, general agent of 
John Hancock and dean of New York 
managers, presented the guest to the 
gathering, reviewing highlights of Ax- 
man’s journalistic career from the time 
at 17 when he conducted a column in 
a Chicago paper to coverage of political 
conventions and the Versailles peace 
conference. The lawyers present got 
their own special chuckle over C.A.’s 
early hunch that he might be a barris- 
ter. His first day in a law office he was 
handed a volume of Blackstone, read 
page one over and over without making 
any sense out of it, so dropped the law 
forthwith. 

The audience enjoyed in their own 
way Mr. Gardiner’s Horatio Alger ma- 
terial, that Axman, a speed _ stenog- 
rapher and typist who, in his youth, be- 
came “the fastest operator in Chicago” 
and then “went to Atlanta for ten 
years.” The fact that he covered the 
South there for an insurance paper was 
lost in gales of laughter. 

This kindly, friendly man, who is 
constantly doing things for others and 
has never, as Mr. Gardiner said, tried 
to cash in on his world-wide friend- 
ships, gave a characteristic Axmanian 
talk, fast moving, anecdotal, his flash- 
ing mind leaping over half-completed 
sentences. It was, as Sumner Rhodes 
used to say: “Axman’s oral shorthand.” 
He tried to explain how he became an 
honorary member of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table, 
which did nothing to reduce the mirth 
of his friends out front. 

Only Axman, before that audience, 
could get away with his comments on 
insurance gatherings in general and 
how vice niesideate 6 are made. Mést of 
the men there he calls by their first 
names. He has had something to do 
with launching the careers of some of 
them. Scores of insurance men now in 
top brackets have been put in touch 
with the right people at luncheons or 
dinners given by Axman. Visiting 
celebrities have been brought within the 
American inner insurance circle at so- 
cial affairs as Axman’s guests, yet his 
name never appears in the publicity on 
such events. On this paper, plugging 
the editor is taboo but this story is 
going over the news desk so he gets no 
chance to kill it. 

A handsome electric desk clock ap- 
propriately “showing time from all di- 
rections,” was presented to the guest 
from the managers. There were dozens 
of messages from organizations and 
individuals which will be permanently 
bound. There was presented also an 


Dinner Committee 


Osborne Bethea, 
Patrick A. Collins, 


tional Life of Vermont; 


Ralph Engelsman, 


The idea of the Rane apne 
proximately 100 letters and teleg 


Among those writing the letters were Na- 


dian Life Insurance Oflicers 


. Leighton Foster, KC, Pires coun- 


acquaintance nik Canadian and British 


insurance executives. 
Insurance Presidents 


Chief officers of life insurance compa- 
g the dinner were these: 


Asa V. Call, president, Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America and president of Pacific Mu- 
tual Life. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, retiring president of LIAA 
and president, Metropolitan Life. 

Claris Adams, president, Ohio State. 

J. D. Anthony, president, Columbian National. 

O. J. Arnold, chairman, Northwestern Na- 
tional, 

Harrison Amber, president, Berkshire Life. 

Morgan B. Brainard, president, Aetna Life. 

Paul F. Clark, president, John Hancock. 

Dwight Clarke, president, Occidental Life. 

W. Howard Cox, president, Union Central. 

Morgan O. Doolittle, president, Empire State 
Mutual Life. 

Richard B. Evans, president, Colonial Life. 

. P. Fordyce, president, Manhattan Life. 

Feter M. Fraser, president, Connecticut Mu- 
tua 

James A. Fulton, president, Home Life. 

Robert Henley, president, Life Insurance Co. 
of Vi irginia. 

JT Higdon, president, Business Men’s As- 
surance, 

ica Holland, president, Phoenix Mutual 
Life. 

R. E. Irish, president, Union Mutual. 

James A McLain, president, Guardian Life. 

: K. Macdonald, president, Confederation 
Life. 

J. Howard Oden, president, North American 


e. 

Richard Rhodebeck, president, United States 
.ife, 

E. A. Roberts, president, Fidel‘ty Mutual Life. 

Fred D. Russell, president, Security Mutual. 

Carrol M. Shanks, president, The Prudential. 

George Willard Smith, president, New Eng- 
land Mutual Life. 

Tohn S. Thompson, president, Mutual Benefit. 

George Avery White, president, State Mutual. 

Charles F. Williams, president, Western & 
Southern. 

Representing New York State Insurance De- 
partment was Superintendent Robert E. Dineen. 
Representing Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association was R. L. Foster, K.C., general coun- 
sel. Tom Beck, president of Crowell Publishing 
Co., and a director of Metropolitan Life, was 
among the guests. 


Other Guests 


Others who attended follow: 

John Abbott, Edwin Allen, Thomas Allen, 
Edward Ames, Jules <Anzel, George Aranyi, 
Harry C. Ard, G. V. Austin, Laurence Axman, 
Lowell M. Baker, Donald F. Barnes, W. J. 
Barrett, Charles N. Barton, William Batchelder, 
Michael Bay, Orville E. Beal, Robert A. Beatty, 
Henry J. Becker, Elmer L. Beesley, Thomas A. 
Beirne, William H. Bender, Jr., Bernard Ber- 
gen, Sam Berman, Edward L. Bernays, Os- 
borne Bethea, Abraham Bleetstein, Wallis Boil- 








GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEG.CANADA 


A Billion Dollar Company Established 1891 


eau, Jr., Vernon C. Bowes, pa Elton Brag 
Burton B. Brown, Harlow G. Brown, James (’ 
Bruce, Herbert S. Brussel, Wendell Buck, John 

M. Budinger, Samuel A. Burgess, Raymond A 
Burke, John L. Cameron, A. C. Campbell, 
Charles W. Campbell, John A. Campbell, Manuej 
L. Camps, Jr., David A. Carr, Norman T, Car. 
son, Carl Cefola, L. = Cerf, Jr. L. W. S. 
Chapman, Andrew M. Christensen, Wallace i 
Clapp, Vincent B. Coffin, Edward Coleman, 
Patrick Collins, Warren Coilins, Clancy D. Con. 
nell, Donald S. Connell, William B. Connett, R, 
B. Coolidge, Francis Cooper, Alfred G. Correll, 
Roswell W. Corwin, Walter Craig, Charles f 
Crane, Charles V. Cromwell. 

Alvin B. Dalager, Walter Davidson, Channing 
Davis, Herbert Davis, Sam P. Davis, G. H. 
Define, Michael J. Denda, Robert H. Denny, 
Edward C. Devine, C. dD. Devlin, Dr. E. 
Dewis, Raymond C. Dimon, Dudley, Dowell, 
Earle Y. Duncanson, Howard Dunham. Edwin 
N. Eager, F. W. Ecker, E. B. Eichengreen, Les. 
ter Einstein, Julius Eisendrath, J. Eisner, Brett 
Elliott, Byron K. Elliott, Ralph Engelsman, & 
A. Eubank, John H. Evans, C. O. Falkenhainer, 
Stanley Fenichel, Chester Fischer, Roy A. Foan, 
Timothy Foley, Ken Force, K. C. Foster, Her. 
bert Frankford, John M. Fraser, William Fried. 
man. 

M. P. Gallagher, T. W. Gallagher, ened H. 
Ganz, Harry Gardiner, Clyde F. Gay, E. 
Genther, Edward R. Gettings. Frank V. Gilber 
Tohn C. Gilhooley, E. H. Gilhuly, Charles D, 
Girdner, Fred S. Goldstandt, Meyer Goldstein, 
Milton Goldstein, James P. Graham, Tames P, 
Graham, Jr.. John L. Grant, W. T. Grant, D, 
M. Grav, Harry Grav, Georee H. Greason, 
Frank Groh, M. A. Grove, Merle A. Gnlick, 
Karl G. Gumm, Tohn yas oe a Carl Haas, 
W. L. Hadley. Warrer F. Haldeman. Tohn F, 
Handy, Wendell F. Hanselmann. E. J. Hardin, 
F. Haviland, A. FE. Helmick. H. G. Hen- 
derson, David T. Hersch. F. G. Hierham, Albert 
Hirst. Philip F. Hodes. E. Rov Hofmann, Tohn 
M. Holcomhe. Tr.. Richard seem William 
Volman. Rohe-t B. Holmes, A ngene V. Homans, 

Nathaniel F. Horelicl, A F Weoan David 
Hoxie, J. H. Hoyland, Solomon Hwber, J. Roger 
Hull. Bishop Hurt, George V.. Hunt. Gordon 
D. Hunter, PR. O. Hunter, Lambert M. Hup- 
peler, Dewey Hynes. 

Robert A. Jacobs, Edward C. Jahn, C. R. 
Tameson, A. J. Johannsen, Eric G. Johnson, 
Holgar A. Johnson, Raymond C. Tohnson, Ver- 
non J. Johntry, Harry Jones, Oliver J. Jones, 
Abram G. Tosenh, Halsev D. Josephson, Leland 
JT. Kalmbach. Harold J. Kay. George J. Kelley, 
Eugene C. Kelly, Jr.. H. G. Kenagvy, H. M. 
Kennedy, Wheeler H. King, Russell Knapp, 
William Koster, O. A. Krebs. Harry Krueger, 
Harry Kuesel, Carleton G. Lane, Russell E. 
Larkin, Ludwig B. Lasko, Matthew Lauer, 
R. R. Laurence, Jackson W. Letts, Henry 
Levine, Richard D. Lichterman, Harold A. 
Loewenheim, Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., S. M. 
Lovett. Francis H. Low. Beniamin A. Lowen- 
stein, K. A. Luther, Louis R. Lyman, D. Lynch, 
D. if Lynch. 

James F, MacGrath, Jr., Marshall M. Mac- 
Leod, Sayre MacLeod, Herbert McCaffrey, E. 
Cc; McDonald, Walter McIntosh, Fred McKenzie, 
Earle B. McKnight, Clifford re McMillen, John 
A. McNulty, L. A. Mack, Jack R. Manning, 
H. W. Manning, David Marks, Jr., George J. 
Marsh, Henry Marshall, Allen May, Charles W. 
V. Meares, Morris Medler, George L. Mendes, 
Douglas L. Meredith, Theodore G. Meyerhoff, 
Elmer Miller, Samuel Milligan, Arthur Milton, 
LeRoy A. Miner, William B. Mintzer, E. J. 
Moorehead, Ralph H. Morrow, Ross Moyer, Carl 
Cc Mullen, Donald M. Munn, Joseph M. 
Murphy, Ray D. Murphy, Richard E. Myer, 
Julian S. Myrick, Lee Nashem, C. J. North, 
Charles J. O’Connell, Thomas L. O’Hara, G. A. 
Oliver, Clarence Oshin, A. V. Ott. 

Bruce Palmer, Harold M. Parker, Lloyd Pat- 
—— David W. K. Peacock, Dr. John Peck, 

B. Petrie, Percy A. Peyser, Edwin J. Phelps, 
ustoe A. Phillips, Harry Phillips, L. J. Philp, 
Frederick Pierce, Sterling Pierson, R. J. Pick- 
ard, Verne K. Pitfield, Reynolds Pomeroy, Cal- 
vin L. Pontius, G. E. Potter, Harold G. Pratt, 
Aaron A, Press, Alexander Query, John Ramsey, 
Paul Ranck, James G. Ranni, Harry Rasmussen, 
Harry Redeker, Clifford Reeves, Herman Reinis, 
H. N. Rentner, Theodore Riehle, A. S. Rifkin, 
Dr. A. J. Robinson, Charles Robinson, Samuel 
D. Rosan, Robert Rose, Edward L. Rosenbaum, 
Saul Rosenstein, Charles S. Rosensweig, Clar- 
ence A. Ross, Payson H. S. Rowe. 

C. W. Sabin, William C. Safford, Benjamin D. 
Salinger, R. M. Saville, William Scher, Milton 
i Schiff, Curtis G. Schillerstrom, Jos. M. 
Schirmer, Harold Schlesinger, H. Arthur 
Schmidt, Roger W. Schmidt, Walter Schneider, 
L. W. Sechtman, Fred M. Selling, Julius Sell- 
ing, George M. Selser, M. Shaffran, W. S. J. 
Shepherd, George Shoemaker, Leslie R. Shope, 
Arnold Siegel, Terome Siegel, Lawrence E. 
mon, Willard Simon, John Slattery, William C 
Smerling, George F. B. Smith, Horace Smith, 
L. J. Smith, Stuart F. Smith, Jack Spence, 
Lewis C. Sprague. Verne S. Stanford, Tohn L. 
Stearns, Harold M. Stewart, Arthur L. Sulli- 
van, Frank Sullivan. J. V. Talbot, Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr.. A. H. Thiemann, Clive Thomnson, 
Andrew J. Thomson, Rav Thorne, Albert Thyse- 
lius, F. Phelps Todd, Robert K. Trapp, Gerald 
Traynor, P. E. Tumblety, John J. Tunmore, 
H. F. Tyndall. 

Julius Ullmann, George Vibbert, Saul S. Vort, 
Murray W aldman, A. EB. W all, Dr. Rains 
Wallace, Fred Wallen, John F. Walsh, Joseph 
i Warren, Jack Warshauer, Frank F. ’Weiden- 
borner, Lewis Weingarten, Raymond H. Weins, 
Vincent S. Welch, Robert White, John V. White- 
side, ©, Ry FE, Wickenden, Haines B. Wickes, 
John Willenbrock, Arch J. Williams, Charles M. 
Williams, Horace Wilson, Jack Windheim, W il- 
liam F. Winterble, W ilard K. Wi ise, Harris L. 
Wofford, Alvin Wolff, Harry J. Wood, Herbert 
M. Woollen, William P. Worthington, C. W. 
Wyatt, Dr. Lauritz Ylvisaker, Gerald H. Young, 

V. Youngman, Albert Yovitz, Walter Zerbst, 
Leroy S. Zider, Maurice Ziff, Charles Zimmer- 
man. 
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to Policyholders 
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reef You can create new business and increase present volume by persuading your clients to finance 
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rer their Life Insurance Premiums through THE CHASE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN. 
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e 1. Your client signs a note for the total amount monthly installments, over a period of one 
helps he would usually pay at the quarterly rate year, at the same total cost, in most instances, 
‘Cal to carry his life insurance for one year. as his insurance charges would be if he paid 

them on a quarterly basis. 


2. The Chase pays your client’s premiums for a 4. The Chase provides life insurance without cost 
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Nat'l Board of Fire Underwriters 
JAMES M. HAINES 


Five new members of the Insurance 
Society of New York board of directors 
have been elected. They are Lester D. 
Egbert, president, Brown, Crosby & Co.; 
Harold Jackson, president, Wm. H. Mc- 
Gee & Co.; Edward King, president, 
Hooper - Holmes Bureau; Courtlandt 
Otis, vice president of Johnson & Hig- 


eins; and James M. Haines, general 


Companies in Mail 
Insurance Adv. Ass’n 


GIVEN AT CHICAGO MEETING 
Federal Trade Gamenieaien Tentative 
Policy Teminology Rules Discussed 
at Trade Practice Conflab 





At the trade practice conference fort 
industry held at 

December 8, at 
Federal 


Commission is considering for adoption 


mail order Stevens 


Hotel, 


proposed 


Chicago which 
rules which Trade 


in regulating policies sold by mail, Com- 


missioner Edwin L. eee of Federal 
was in charge of 
Miller was di 


Wendell Berge, 


anti-trust division of De- 


Trade Commission 
the hearing and Henry 
rector of the conference. 
formerly with 


partment of Justice, was present as coun 


sel for the Association of Insurance 
Advertisers. 


That 


not be 


association, by the way, should 


confused with the Life Insurance 


Advertisers Association, composed of 


representatives of the advertising and 
publicity departments of insurance com- 
by State 
Departments and represented through- 
out the 
managers; or 


panies supervised Insurance 


country by general agents and 
with the 
vertising Conference, composed of stock 
fire and casualty companies’ advertising 
and publicity representatives. 


Insurance Ad- 


Names of Companies 


At the Stevens conference names of 
companies in the Association of Insur- 
ance Advertisers were given, all of 
them, apparently, having mail order busi- 
ness as an operation. Names of some 
of the companies follow: 

National Protective, Kansas City; 
Guaranty Reserve, Hammond Ind.; Old 
American, Kansas City; North Ameri- 
can Mutual of Delaware; American Life 
& Accident, St. Louis: Service Life, 
Omaha; Bankers Life & Casualty, 
Phoenix; Northern Trust, Aurora, IIl.; 
Sankers Life & Casualty, Chicago; and 
Commercial Insurance Co. 

At the conference the proposed trade 
practice rules of Federal Trade Com- 
mission were read for 


discussion. In 
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EGBERT 


attorney, Phoenix of London Group. 

Mr. Egbert is a trustee of Columbia 
University, and past president of Insur- 
ance Brokers Association of New York. 

Mr. Jackson is president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Marine Underwriters 
and vice president of the Board of Ma- 
rine Underwriters. 


Mr. King succeeded his father, the late 


them the word “benefit” in a_ policy 
is described in part as meaning “any 
amount provided or promised under any 
policy for any event for which 
insurance is provided and described in 
the policy, whether in form of fixed sum 
payment or monthly or other periodical 
payment, and whether payable with or 
without respect to any actual pecuniary 
Sipe 


IOSS, 


loss or 


Some other rules make 
meant by the designations, cause of loss, 
deception, exceptions and reductions in 
policies, descriptive set-up of things re- 
quired to be disclosed, all coverage, 
hospitalization, maximum and minimum 
benefits for the same loss, replacing lost 
income, payment of expenses and limita- 
tion of time or amounts of benefits 
payable. 
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John J. King as president of Hooper- 
Holmes. He is interested in political 
science and economics and is a graduate 
of Notre Dame. His father served as 
president of Insurance Society of New 
York. 

Mr. Otis, one of the leaders in insur- 
ance production circles, was son of the 
late Stanley L. Otis, a well known in- 


Committee to Locate Space 


For LIAA and Institute 


At a meeting of the board of the Life 
Insurance Association of America to 
consider the question of a relocation of 
headquarters offices of that association 
and the Institute of Life Insurance, the 
organizations to be in adjoining quar- 
ters, a committee of two was appointed 
to find a location. Committee consists 
of Paul F. Clark, president John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, and Frazar B. Wilde, 
president, Connecticut General Life. 

Some consideration had been given to 
moving a year hence into the new build- 
ing which will be erected on upper Fifth 
Avenue by the Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Co, 
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Insurance Society of N. Y. 


EDWARD KING 


surance man. 

James M. Haines is serving his sec- 
ond term as president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. He is a 
former president of the Association of 
Casualty Companies. Many from the 
Phoenix of London Group have taken 
courses at the Insurance Society of New 


York. 


Union Mutual Effects 
New Expansion Plans 


WITH FARMERS AUTOMOBILE CO. 
Accident & Health and Life Insurance 
To Be Handled in Middle West 
by Farmers Mutual 

Portland, Me. Dec. 14—Announce- 
ment of an arrangement with the Farm- 
ers Mutual Automobile Insurance Co. of 
Madison, Wis., to represent the Union 
Mutual Life of Portland, Me., has been 
made by Rolland E. Irish, president of 
the Maine company. Under the pro- 
posed arrangement Farmers Mutual will 
have exclusive representation in Wiscon- 
sin and other Mid-West territory where 
it is active. 

The Farmers Mutual has a 
agency force in the Mid-West 
arrangement provides the addition of 
accident and health and life insurance 
to the automobile lines now written. A 
series of meetings with Farmers Mu- 
tual district managers has been held at 
Madison, Jefferson City, Mo., and St. 
Paul. Present at these meetings were 
President Irish, Robert C. Russ, as- 
sistant director of agencies, and John 
R. Carnochan, director of training, from 
the Union Mutual; and H. L. Wittwer, 
secretary, Irving J. Maurer, treasurer, 
and W. B. Kinnamon, agency supervisor 
of Farmers Mutual. 





large 
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NEW ACTUARIAL FIRM 


Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, 
Will Also Specialize in Accounting 
Work, Employe-Benefit Programs 


The firm of Bowles, Andrews & 
Towne, formed in Richmond, Va., will 
specialize in actuarial and accounting 


work for medium-sized and smaller life 
insurance companies and in pensions and 
employe benefit programs. 

Thomas P. Bowles started with the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia in ac- 
tuarial division fifteen years ago and be- 
came assistant actuary. T. Coleman An 
drews is vice president of the American 
Institute of Accountants and is well 
known in government and accounting 
circles. Robert J. Towne, a Harvard 
graduate, has had experience with the 
Aetna, Union Central and Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia. 
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HENRY E. NORTH 


Henry E. North, vice president and 
Pacific Coast manager of Metropolitan 
Life, has been elected president of San 





Bachrach 


JAMES F. CRAFTS 


Francisco Chamber of Commerce. James 
F. Crafts, president, Fireman’s Fund, 
has been elected treasurer. 


SIMON AGENCY CELEBRATES 
Dinner Marks Winning of Production 
Contest Among Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Agencies 


The Lawrence E. Simon Agency of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, 20 Pine 
Street, New York, celebrated with a din- 
ner Monday evening, the agency’s win- 
ning the November production contest 
by producing the largest volume of busi- 
ness among all the agencies of the com- 
pany. Norris L. Bowen presided as toast- 
master. 

A telegram was read from Vice Presi- 
dent Chester O. Fischer congratulating 
the agency personnel and saying that 
the quota set by the home office was 
doubled by the agents of the Simon 
Agency. A telegram was also received 
from Michael Marchese, assistant secre- 
tary, in which it was confirmed that the 
agency had produced the largest volume 
of business of any agency of the com- 
pany. 


The Wichita Association of Life Un- 
derwriters held its annual Christmas 


party for ladies last week. 





W. ROBINSON COMMISSIONER 





S. F. Chamber of Commerce Succeeds W. Lee Shield in Ohio; 


John Lange New Commissioner 
in Wisconsin 

A dramatic incident at annual meet- 
ing of Insurance Commissioners this 
week took place when Insurance Com- 
missioner W. Lee Shield of Ohio was 
responding to the rollcall. He announced 
that he had retired as Commissioner 
and the Governor had appointed a ca- 
reer man to take his place. This was 


first intimation those present had that 
Walter Robinson, for 39 years with the 
Department, had been named Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Robinson for 20 years has 
been chairman of the Commissioners’ 
committee on blanks and he had been 
a member of the committee for some 
years before that. He is a_ graduate 
of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
where he was a member of the D.K.F. 
fraternity. 

“This is a particularly gratifying ap- 
pointment,” Mr. Shield said, “because 


the Governor has advanced a career man 
to the chief position in the Depart- 
ment.” 

When Wisconsin was reached on the 
roll call it was stated that another man, 
John Lange, was the new Commissioner 
of that state. Both Lange and Robin- 
son are actuaries. 








KANSAS UNIVERSITY COURSE 

The life insurance short course of the 
University of Kansas has been an- 
nounced for June 13-18. 





Do people a OS 





People rarely BUY life insurance 


—though most prospects recognize that they need 
it. The big problem is that most healthy men 
assume that they'll be just as healthy next year. 
They assume they can get life insurance later, and 
the need won't be any greater then than now. 


They must be SOLD 


—on the immediacy of the need—jolted into the 
realization that next year, even tomorrow, may be 





..or have to be “SOLD”? 





In The Connecticut Mutual alone, 45 claims were 


paid last year on policies which had been in force 
less than a year. The beneficiaries of these policies 
are thankful that Connecticut Mutual agents did 
effective selling jobs. 


The table below contains a few of the Company’s 


1947 “first year” death claims. Perhaps the story 


who are stalling. 


this table tells will help sell mow, some prospects 
































































too late. That is the job of the life underwriter. 
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Executive Vice President 


of New York Life 


Clarence J. Myers Had Broad Public Relations and Adminis- 
trative Experience Before Joining Company in 1942 


W here His Activities Have Had Wide Range 


20, 1948, it was announced 
Myers had been desig- 
vice president of the 
A review of his career, 
viewpoints of educa- 
tion, experience and record of accom- 
plishment, is therefore of interest to 
those in the life insurance business. 

Jorn in Kings ston, N. Y., Mr. Myers 
received his ear! ly education in the pub- 
lic schools of that city and in Pough- 
keepsie, N Y. ie June, 1916, he was 
graduated from the Poughkeepsie High 
School and the following September he 
matriculated at Colgate 

Almost immediately his college educa- 
tion was interrupted by World War I. 
For a year he served in the field artillery 


at Camp Jac kso in, Columbia, S. C. Re- 
turning to Col 


On October 
that Clarence J. 
nated executive 
New York Life. 


especially from the 


rate in 1918, he was grad- 
uated with the class of 1920. 





Many Honors Won at Colgate 


It was at Colgate that he demonstrated 
the intellectual brilliance and qualities 
of leadership which are characteristic ot 
him. Although he earned most of his 
college expenses, he found time for a 
wide range of extra-curricular activities. 
For four years he was a member of the 
debating team and in his senior year he 
was president of Delta Sigma Rho, the 
oe essrgerg society. In that year 
he also won the Colgate debating prize. 

He was president of the student coun- 


cil, president of the senior class, presi- 
dent of the university bible class, presi- 
dent of his college frate rnity, Sigma Nu, 
and president of Gorgon’s Head, a senior 


honorary society. 

In his junior year Mr. Myers was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa and he be- 
came a part time assistant in the uni- 

department, On 
larship record, he 
one of the Presi- 


versity’s economics 
the basis of his scl 
won, in his senior year, 
dent’s Scholarships. 
Mr. Myers had taken economics as 
his major and history as his minor while 
an undergraduate. Following his grad- 
uation, he remained at Colgate for a 
an instructor in the English de- 
teaching English composition 
debating teams. 





year as 
partment, 
and coaching the 


Helped Organize Fund Raising 
Campaigns 

He entered the Harvard Graduate 
1 of Business Administration in the 
fall of 1921 and a year later he joined 
Tamblyn & Brown, one of the nation’s 
leading firms in the field of fund rais- 
ing, publicity, and public relations. 

First as associate director, and then 
director of ¢ ampaigns, he obtained broad 
and practical experience developing 
plans and following through on the or- 
ganization of can iad to raise funds 
for schools, college hospitals, and 
various nae FI Snicuaieaiions. This 
work brought him into close 
tion with many of the country’s out- 
standing business, professional and edu 
cational leaders. Later, he became sec- 
retary and then executive vice president 
of the firm and his duties were of an 
administrative and executive character 


associa- 


\fter some twenty years with Tamblyn 
& Brown he bec ame associated with the 
philanthropic interests of the Messrs. 


Rockefeller. 


Became Secretary of New York Life 
in 1942 
In December of 1942 Mr. Myers was 
elected secretary of the New York Life, 
and four years later he was elected a 
vice president. He has had under his 





Stevenson Tells Need of 


Human Relations Factor 


The life insurance business deals in 
the realm of human welfare, and top 
priority in company policies should be 
given to the human equation, John A. 
Stevenson, president of Penn Mutual 
Life, told the Institute of Life Insurance 
meeting in New York last week. 

“Tf we really looked on our _ policy- 
owners as a human family group,” said 
Mr. Stevenson, “I wonder whether a 
good many of our so-called public rela- 
tions problems wouldn’t be solved. We 
don’t need manuals to tell us that fam- 
ilies pull together when all the mem- 
bers understand why certain practices 
are followed and, in raising questions, 
receive adequate information rather 
than an arbitrary statement of what can 
or can’t be done. We know there are 
happy family relationships when there 
is an atmosphere of friend!v considera- 
tion, of helpfulness and a willingness to 
look at questions from the other per- 
sons’s point of view. 

“Here we have questions of human 
relationships where we must hold up 
the mirror to the management of our 
industry to see the ultimate significance 
of what we are doing. The pattern of 
the life insurance business forms part 
of the whole mosaic of the nation and, 
through the realization of the ideals to 
which the Institute has already given 
real visibility, we can make an incalcula- 
ble contribution to this country’s eco- 
nomic security.” 


a ee Mutual Plans 


MYERS 


CLARENCE: J. 


supervision such matters as personnel, Regional Here January 2.4 
general supervision of the operations of 
the printing department, the department Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwau- 
of supplies and service, employe's medi- kee, will hold its 31st annual Eastern 
cal welfare, the company’s dining rooms, — regional meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
public relations and the preparation of Hotel, New York, January 3-4. A strong 
the annual report to policyholders, and program is being arranged for the two- 
has served as chairman of a number of day session, featuring leading agents 
important company committees. and home officials of the company and 
A Trustee of Colgate several guest speakers. Agents in the 
a i : New England, middle and south At- 
Since leaving Colgate Mr. Myers has  Jantice states will attend. 
continued his interest in the university. MAailivd Womeen. cenecalacentos: 
He is now a trustee of Colgate and a SeeeAne a ei angie bein 
eg gS ised of ‘ He ie te general chairman of the program 
ie cna « 0 1e co ~ ) . r ~ 
ees ane cutee ‘He is a past di- Committee, and W. E. Rowley and J. 
sitet sk ticks Mima 2 ot Moe Vincent Talbot, general agents at New- 
yew pave NC ag ss: ee prest- ark, are chairmen of arrangements. 
2 > ( ssocia- : 
: ‘ ne ee eta Other members of the general commit- 
tion, past president of the Sigma Nu pa C EP. Craver ened ae 
Alutaui Corp, of Colante, aseved several ee are . ©. Crauer, special agent, 
: Poughkeepsie; H. K. L. Hurrelbrinck, 
years as class fund chairman and was a Jr., special agent, Baltimore; Herbert 
° « ag re 
member of the executive committee of ] Smith, gener at agent Paccehuno 
the alumni fund. : a ee gar Ri pee ea - 
Mr. Myer se . : - Jason E. Stone, Jr., production man- 
Mr. Myers married Alice Carroll of <7 °°" Ealchiner a Se Le See 
Dike ced phy Rec ager, Finkbiner agency, uiladelphia; 
suffalo in 1924, and they have one son, : rs SBC = T Poca: 
pres aoe : : as R. E. Wiener, special agent, New York. 
Jonald Scott Myers, who was a B-24 > : : : f 
: J. Evans, assistant director of agen- 


lot 1 | A Air Force ring pi ; : ° 
World War II. et = ——— cies at Milwaukee is representing the 
leon Coleat aged A pc of 1947. company in developing the meeting 
Bere Sees oi le plans. 
a 5 Home oftice officials who will take 
CECIL F. CROSS HONORED part in the program are Edmund Fitz- 


gerald, president; Grant L. Hill, vice 
president and director of agencies; 
ber by establishing a new company rec- Howard J. Tobin, vice president; J. T. 
ord for the year in amount of business Gallagher, superintendent of claims; 
submitted in one month. Throughout L. J. Evans, Laflin Jones, Benjamin 
November, company representatives par- Snow and Willard Griffin, assistant di- 
ticipated in a football contest in honor rectors of agencies; J. P. McDonald, 
of Vice Pre sident and Manager of agency secretary, and D. J. Behling, edi- 
Agencies Cecil F. tor of “Field Notes.” 


Representatives of Lincoln National 
Life celebrated Cross Month in Novem- 


Cross. 





PEACE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


An Agency conscious company, with a rate book full of 
complete coverage including non-medical juvenile con- 
tracts from birth, provides a most satisfactory working 
agreement for available field men. Once a Scranton man 
always one — Ask any Scranton Life Field Man Why. 
GENERAL AGENCY TERRITORY AVAILABLE IN 
PENNSYLVANIA AND MARYLAND. 


SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 
ROBERT MERRIMAN, President 











OLB SERRATE Saggy 


POSTAL LIFE 


NOW AN 


AGENCY 
COMPANY 


Rare opportunity exists for General 
Agency and District Representatives 


Postal Life, 43-year-old New York State 
company is now organizing an ambitious 
Agency program. 

Extensive, friendly, cooperative Home Of- 
fice assistance supplements an excellent 
portfolio of participating life insurance, 


Modified 4 Whole Life 
Modified 5 30-Pay Life 
Whole Life 

15 through 30-Pay Life 
Life Paid up at 65 

Double Protection to 65 
Postal's Family Protector 
Single Premium Life 

10 through 30 year Endowment 
Endowment at 60 and 65 
Retirement Income 

Term 

Juvenile 

Standard and Substandard 
Non-Medical 


Direct inquiries are invited. 
Write, wire or phone 


Roy A. Foan 
Director of Agencies 


POSTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Asst. Agency Superintendent 








PERRY O. MOORE 


Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines, has 
appointed Perry O. Moore assistant 
superintendent of agencies. Mr. Moore 
was formerly general agent for Aetna 
Life in West Virginia and had previ- 
ously served that company in Okla- 
homa, Minneapolis and other sections. 


BANKERS LIFE SALES SCHOOL 


Seven salesmen from five agencies of 
Bankers Life of Des Moines attended a 
district sales training school at the Pal- 
mer House in Chicago, December 6 
through December 10. The school, first 
in the company’s series of four for its 
agents, was under the direction of the 
sales training division. 
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Success of an agent who secures a 
Northwestern National Life franchise 1s 
determined with a high degree of accuracy 
through analytical tests within 60 to 120 
days of his coming under contract. Thus 
the man who is destined for a promising 
career in life insurance selling learns it 
promptly, and is qualified for additional 
Home Office training and assistance; the 
man who is not so destined is spared slow 
disillusion which might unfairly penalize 
himself and his family. Among NWNL 
agents who have qualified under these 
tests for Home Office training and assist- 
ance since 1942, turnover from all causes 
has been less than 6 per cent a year. We 
believe this record is unexcelled in sales 


organizations the country over. 
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Dollars Not True Measure of Life 
Insurance, Says Holgar J. Johnson 


Holgar J. Johnson, president, Institute 
address 
are 


of Life Insurance, in his annual 
last week that 

to believe that 
business of 


far too 


life 


said many 


prone insurance is 
dollars of in- 


benefit 


essentially a 


surance in force, assets, and 


other payments, but in his opinion dol- 
true measure of life 


life 


not the 
Rather, 


lars are 


insurance. insurance is 
people 

element of the 
said he 


the human 
that Mr. 


wanted to discuss for, 


It was 
Johnson 

after all, 
social-economic 
itself as 
with 


business 
life in- 
surance is a part of the 
structure. It cannot regard 


tucked into an exclusive pocket 
or special privileges. 
affects all 
The 


our 


special advantages 


What 


business—and 


affects life insurance 


vice versa. inter- 


segments of social- 


vital. 


relation of all 


economic life is 


This is a fast moving world, with 


more crises and problems every month 
than our forefathers would have en- 
countered in years. This is not an acci- 


dental situation. Nor is it something that 
has sprung suddenly upon us—even if 
some of us may have become aware of 
it only recently. These series of crises 
among which we live today are actually 
of our own creation. We have built to- 
wards this situation. It is the natural 
next step in the sequence of the social- 
economic revolutions that have swept 
the world periodically over the past 
century. 


Quotes Thomas A. Edison 


Currently, said Mr. J 
having chronic jitters over the implica- 
tions of the atom. It is one of the most 
tremendous leaps civilization has made 
in all its long history of technological 
progress. And currently the atom has 
developed fears, deep fears in many peo- 
ple. It is dangling te ve our heads, like 
the sword of Damocles, in the minds of 
many. Likewise the threat of socializa- 
tion of our lives brings justified fears to 


yhnson, we are 








many. In this connection I would like to 
call our attention to the words of Thomas 
A. Edison, who said that “What man’s 


mind can conceive, man’s aves can 
control. Man must learn that and then 
we needn’t be afraid of tomorrow.” 

thead at the problems 
economics, social 
both domestic 


look < 


areas of 


And as we 
before us in 
and po litical relati 


nships, 











and world-wide, Mr. Edison’s words 
would be a desirable philosophy to 
guide our thinking and our planning. It 
would help us banish fear. And it would 
help us work together, as we must if 
we are going to master our many prob- 
lems. 

It is essential that every segment of 
our society work together in harmony 
and in confidence and always in public 
interest.. Friction, controversy, — self- 
nsdn ioe fear of the future, all of these 

in dama smooth operation of our 
der paren structure. On the other 
hand, harmony, friendliness, action in 


public interest and a feeling that we 
each have a part in the job of making 
democracy work and keeping this nation 
the best of all places to live, is a com- 
bination that can sweep aside misunder- 
standings and fears and carry us for- 
ward without serious dislocations. 

This not mean submerging the 
spirit of individualism and competitive 
enterprise which has contributed so 
much to America. It is not a philosophy 
of pampering people. Rather, it is a 
philosophy of understanding and meet- 
ing the inter-relationships between peo- 
ple. In a democracy, where the ma- 
jority rules, it behooves all sections of 
society to seek the means of improving 
the lot of all our people but without 
developing a spoon-fed democracy. It 
means a better understanding between 


does 


groups of people. 
Moral From the Election 
Our recent election was a striking ex- 
ample. The result, overturning all fore- 
casts, was clearly an expression by 


masses of individuals of their desire for 
greater recognition of their interests. 
With all our problems and concerns 
American people are still in an en- 
viable position today, said Mr. Johnson. 
We have more wealth, more buying 
power, more things to buy, more free 
time for developing family happiness 
than any other people in the world. 
This is largely because, under our demo- 


cratic scheme of things, we have a far 
greater productive capacity than that 
of any other people. Unless we exert 


every possible effort to keep it that way 
through human understanding, this is 
not necessarily a permanent condition. 


To see that we have progressed in our 
social relationship we need only look 
back in the records—for instance, in the 
testimony given in 1868 by a manufac- 
turer before a state legislative commit- 
tee. That manufacturer said that he 
never did anything for the physical, in- 
tellectual or moral welfare of his work- 
rather regarding them just as he did 
his machinery. “So long as they can do 
my work for what I choose to pay 
them,” he said, “I keep them, getting 
out of them all I can, but when my ma- 
chines get old and useless I reject them 
and get new ones and these people are 
part of my machinery.” Yes, we've 
come a long way in our social philosophy 
since those words were spoken. But 
we also realize that one doesn’t move up 
a certain road and then stop. Our prog- 
ress has been continuous. Our social- 
economic progress will go on with still 
more changes. We must welcome and 
not fight these changes, but make cer- 
tain that by our leadership we guide 
them into channels of maximum public 
interest. The best way to offset the ex- 
tremist is to cooperate in social progress 
and see that it is soundly conceived and 
administered. 


ers, 


Likewise, we have a high level of se- 


curity, freedom, and opportunity in this 
country today. It is this great prize that 
gives us our incentive and assures us of 


still greater gains ahead. But 
to maintain these 


if we are 
accomplishments and 





HOLGAR J. 


JOHNSON 


progress to still higher levels, the indi- 
vidual must be better understood, his 
interests served. With people progress 
is a cumulative thing. The more one 
goes ahead, the more he wishes to con- 
tinue to do so. One cannot stand still. 
And if we are to go forward intelligently 
in the social relationships of our nation 
we must of necessity follow the needs 
and the wishes of the majority of the 
people and serve them to the best of 
our ability. 


Progress of Business and Industry 


In the recent past the turn to mass 
production, the technological progress 
within mass industries has contributed 
to our present greatness. Just think for 
a moment of the terrific pace of tech- 
nological progress which goes on all 
about us. We hear of the great ad- 
vances, such as atomic power and super- 
sonic speed and we get glimpses of 
even greater heights ahead, as_ they 
begin to talk about even more vital re- 
finement of stellar elements. But do 
we hear of the similar advances being 
made industry by industry, business by 
business? Just as an example, do you 
know that they can now print and bind a 
mz igazine without a fractional second’s 
pause for the drying of ink—the finished 
petition: coming off the presses faster 
than you or I could catch them? Do 
you know that a soap manufacturer, one 
of the oldest, for years the most un- 
changed business we knew, is now using 
a sound machine to help dry its soap? 
These developments sound like miracles 
and they are. And it goes on down 
through almost every business we 
know. Techniques are being replaced so 
rapidly today that it is almost impossible 
for anyone but a technician to keep cur- 
rent with the mechanics of any one busi- 
ness. 

And that is what gives us our great 
problem for the years ahead. We must 
make certain that those advances in 
technology, those new discoveries give 
satisfaction to men and women and are 
helpful to our families—not just a means 
to turn out more items per second. 


and 
as to 


Now we must turn to psychology 
philosophy for guidance as well 
chemistry, physics, mathematics. We 
must learn to approach our new dis- 
coveries from the standpoint of their 
impact on human relations. The human 
elements must be given m; vor considera- 
tion. If we do not, there is danger that 


—= 


our material gains can run away with 
us and become handicaps. As we learn 
to apply good, sound human relations to 
every activity, our scientific progress 
takes on added value. 


Mass Production Techniques 


An illustration which also demonstrates 
how far we have progressed since the 
1868 example of unenlightened industrial 
philosophy was summed up recently by 
one of our modern industrialists, H. G 
Batcheller, president of Allegheny ee 
lum Steel Corp. He said, “There is no 
doubt that mass production techniques 
have revolutionized American industry, 
All of us are proud of this mass produc- 


tion. It provides us with a standard of 
living undreamed of anywhere in the 
world. We are proud of the products— 


but we are ashamed of the by-products 
such as the transformation of labor from 
craftsmanship to rote, from pride of 
achievement to listless nonentity.” Here 
we see an industrialist who recognized 
the hazard before us from neglect of 
the human relations in business and in- 
dustry—but he did something about it. 
He started in motion an _ organized 
effort to humanize his employe relations. 
He began to develop a community feel- 
ing, a personalization of shop activities, 
He had families and friends of workers 
into the plant. He also carried the story 
of steel and each worker’s role in it not 
only to the workers and their families, 
but out into the communities where they 
live. He gave them a sense of pride in 
their part of the accomplishment. 
Probably the result can best be sum- 
med by a recent news item stating that 
the union in that plant gave a dinner 
to honor its shop stewards and—now 
get this, the second half of the guest 
list was the company’s department heads 
That reflects what can be done in apply- 
ing human relations even to hard steel 
If we can meet situations in this 
manner on our domestic front—and the 
many problems before us on the world 
front—through good, warm human rela- 
tions, then, certainly, there is a bigger 
opportunity ahead than any we have 
known in the past. But this time, the 
emphasis must be on human relations, 
not on production, profits, technological 
advances. America has come through 
several important periods of change and 
the period in which we live is one more 
phase of the social-economic revolution 
through which we have been living. 


Labor Relations 


How smoothly and effectively our 
economy as a whole functions in the 
years ahead will be gauged in large part 
by the hz irmony between management 
and labor, the friendliness of competition 
as buyers’ markets return, the calmness 
with which our politicians approach the 
problems of state or their contests for 
public office, and the warmth of treat- 
ment in all social and economic relation- 
ships. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the thought that this applies to each 
and every one of us today. Our interde- 
pendence has increased as we have 
grown. No one business, no one group 
of workers, no segment of the buying 
public, no set of politicians can stand 
aside and say that it is different and 
has no effect on the outcome. Its every 
word and every act is important. Im- 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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GUARDIAN’S NEW 
PREFERRED RISK POLICIES 


—are level premium, limited payment life contracts containing all the attrac- 


tive features of Guardian’s regular policies 


—offer a choice of annual, semi-annual, quarterly or monthly premium pay- 


ment plans 


—are available with any of Guardian’s Family Income Agreements—10, 15 


and 20 years or to Age 65 


—provide a choice of liberal settlement options, including the preferential 
$5.88 per month 





income plans for insured’ s election (e.g.—Female, age 65 


per $1,000, ten years certain and life) 


—may be obtained with Guardian’s $10 per month per $1,000 disability in- 


come provision as well as premium waiver and accidental death benefit 





And Combine Low Premium With Low Net Cost! 


These policies are available to men and women. 
who qualify as first-class risks, in amounts of 
$10,000 or more. General insurance brokers and 
surplus writers are invited to call the nearest 
Guardian office for full details, or write — 











The 


GUARDIAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA | 


50 Union Square New York 3, N. Y. 
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NALU Committee Chairmen Named 


Nearly 850 members of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters have 
been appointed to 31 standing and spe- 
cial committees of the organization for 
the 1948-1949 administrative year, an- 
nounces Clifford H. Orr, CLU, National 
Life of Vermont, Philadelphia, NALU 
president. 

These committees represent 117 United 
States and Canadian legal reserve life 
insurance companies, and are located in 
about 240 cities in all of the 48 states, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Guate- 
mala and South Africa. 

The chairmen and vice chairmen of 
the 31 standing and special committees 
are as follows: 

Agents—John P. Costello, CLU, South- 
western Life, Dallas. 

Associations (State and Local)—John 
R. Humphries, Provident Life & Acci- 
dent, Chattanooga. 

By-Laws—Carlton W. Cox, 
politan Life, Paterson, N. J. 

Compensation—H. Cochran Fisher, 
CLU, Aetna Life, Washington, D. C. 

Conservation (Quality Award)—Rich- 
ard E. Imig, New York Life, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. 

Convention Attendance—Lewis C. Cal- 
low, General American, Memphis. 

Convention Program—Fred H. White, 
CLU, Connecticut Mutual, Buffalo. 

Credentials—Harry J. Syphus, 
ficial Life, Salt Lake City. 

Elections—Robert L. Walker, Penin- 
sular Life, Orlando, Fla. 

Extension—Charles E. Cleeton, CLU, 
Occidental Life of California, Los An- 
geles. 

Federal Law and Legislation—Judd C. 
Benson, Union Central Life, Cincinnati. 

Field Practices—David B. Fluegelman, 
CLU, Northwestern Mutual, New York. 


Metro- 


Jene 


Finance—Harry Gardiner, John Han- 
cock Mutual, New York. 

Functions and <Activities—Frank H. 
Wenner, CLU, Connecticut Mutual, 
Utica. 

General Agents and Managers—Wal- 
ter R. Hoefflin, Pacific Mutual, Seattle. 

Membership—Herbert R. Hill, CLU, 
Life of Virginia, Richmond. 


Vice Chairmen 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 
—L. Mortimer Buckley, CLU, New 
England Mutual, Dallas. 

D. C., Maryland, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia—George Elliott, CLU, Jefferson 
Standard, Raleigh. 

Indiana, Kentucky, 
T. Harrold, Lincoln 
Wayne. 

Alabama, Mississippi. 
Tames B. Irvine, Jr., National 
Vermont, Chattanooga. 


Michigan—Verlin 
National, Fort 


Tennessee — 
Life of 
Illinois—Kenneth L. Keil, Penn Mu- 
tual, Springfield, Ill. 

Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Wisconsin—A. Jack Nussbaum, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Milwaukee. 

Idaho, Oregon, Washineton—Gordon 
D. Orput, New England Mutual, Port- 
land, Ore. 

New York—Ernest H. Perkins, CLU, 
Provident Mutual, Albany. 

Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada— 
Frederick A. Schnell, CLU, Penn Mu- 
tual, Los Angeles. 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont 
—Philip S. Steele, New England Mutual, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, Wyoming—Harry J. 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City. 

Delaware, New Jersey. Pennsylvania— 


Montana, 
Syphus, 


Philip J. Torsney, Metropolitan, Bloom- 
field, N. J. 

Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska— 
J. Frank Trotter, Mutual Life of New 
York, Kansas City. 

Florida, Georgia, South Carolina— 
Robert L. Walker, Peninsular Life, Or- 
lando, Fla. 

Ohio, West Virginia—Robert K. Zim- 
mer, CLU, Penn Mutual, Columbus. 

Nominations—Arthur F. Priebe, CLU, 
Penn Mutual, Rockford, IN. 

Past National Presidents—Jul B. Bau- 
mann, Pacific Mutual, Houston. 

Pension Trust Law and Legislation— 
Alfred J. Ostheimer, III, Northwestern 
Mutual, Philadelphia. 

Public Information—F. Leroy Garra- 
brant, New York Life, Asbury Park. 
Publications—Charles J. Currie, 

tual Life of New York, Atlanta. 

Relations With Attorneys — Harold 
Smyth, National Life of Vermont, Hart- 
ford. 

Relations With Trust Officers—Max 
M. Margolis, CLU, Sun Life of Canada, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Relations With Other Organizations— 
Verne C. Gilbert, Equitable of Iowa, 
Portland, Ore. 

Resolutions—J. R. Townsend, Sr., 
Equitable of Iowa, Indianapolis. 

Social Security—Simon D. Weissman, 
CLU, Equitable Society, Boston. 

Speakers Bureau—Isaac S. Kibrick, 
New York Life, Boston. 

State Law and Legislation—W. Ray 
Moss, Connecticut Mutual, Louisville. 


Mu- 


Vice Chairmen 

Kellogg Van Winkle, CLU, Equitable 
Society, Los Angeles 

Ray T. Wright, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Underwriter Education and Training 
—Edward L. Reiley, CLU, Mutual Bene- 
fit, Philadelphia. 

Veterans’ Affairs—John D. Marsh, 
Lincoln National, Washington, D. C. 

Women Underwriters—Norma F. Was- 
son, Phoenix Mutual, Kansas City. 


Mutual, 


Provident 


G. L. Woods, New York Life 
Manager at Duluth Branch 


The appointment of Glenn L. Woods 
as manager of the Lake Superior branch 
office of New York Life has been an- 
nounced by Dudley Dowell, vice presj- 
dent of the company. The Lake Superior 
branch office is in Duluth, Minn. 

Mr. Woods joined New York Life in 
1925 as an agent attached to the Minne- 
apolis branch office. A year later he 
transferred to the Fargo, N. D. branch 
office, and he became a Senior Nylic 
in November, 1945. 

In 1945 Mr. Woods was appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Fargo. branch 
office, and his appointment as manager 
of the Lake Superior branch office was 
effective December 1. 


Claims Department Manager 


Clyde H. Burgardt has been appointed 
manager of the claims department of 
the Occidental Life of California. He 
replaces N. T. Methgen, former superin- 
tendent of claims, who retired after 35 
years of service with Occidental. Mr 
Burgardt joined Occidental claims staff 
at Des Moines in 1936 and went to the 
home office in 1937. Graduating with a 
law degree from the University of Towa, 
he served on the legal and claims staff 
of the Union Mutual Life of Towa and 
its companion company, Union Mutual 
Casualty. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE CHANGES 

North American Life announces the 
appointment of A. Gay Kirkpatrick as 
branch manager at Hamilton, Ont. He 
has been manager at Halifax since 194] 
E. S. Bringloe becomes Halifax mana- 
ger; W. B, Banfield, branch manager at 
Winnipeg, has been named _ regional 
Group supervisor for Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, and P. D. Campbell has 
been named Winnipeg branch manager. 
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SAMUEL L. ZEIGEN, cuv. 


GENERAL AGENT 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


| “S e Agency We, the P rofessional Concept : 


Ma, 


Our Guiding Principles: 


501 Fifth Avenue - - 


. WE ARE GO-GIVERS— NOT GO-.GETTERS. 


WE BUILD LOYALTIES—WE DO NOT SELL POLICIES. 


- New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 2-9192 
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Investing By Cos. in 
“Income Real Estate” 


MOST STATES NOW PERMIT IT 


Paper of John W. McPherson, Penn 





Mutual, Read at Meeting of 
Life Counsel 
John W. McPherson, assistant coun- 


sel, enn Mutual Life, presented a paper 
before Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel last week on some economic 
and legal aspects of the purchase and 
lease of real estate by life insurance 
companies. 

With respect to the question of statu- 
tory authority he stated that most of 
the states, either by specific authoriza- 
tion or Otherwise now permit insurance 
companies to make direct investments 
in real estate acquired for the purpose 
of preducing income, characterizing such 
real estate as “income real estate” 
to distinguish it from housing proj- 
ects. This development is recent as 
illustrated by the fact that since 1942 
there has been enacted 36 statutes spe- 
cifically authorizing such investments in 
one form or another. It was observed 
that where an insurance company seeks 
to | yurché ise income real estate in a state 
other than its state of domicile, the de- 
termination of the possible conflict be- 
tween the investment requirements of 
the two states may give rise to some 
problems which will depend for their 
solution upon certain well defined prin- 
cipl nt 
Purchase-Lease Transactions Frequently 

Involved 

Investments in income real estate fre- 
quently involve a purchase-lease transac- 
tion in which the insurance company 
purchases property from a business con 
cern and simultaneously leases such 
property to that concern. 

Mr. McPherson reviewed the advan- 
tages of such a transaction to the ten- 
ant corporation, pointing out that such 
corporations are thereby enabled to con- 
centrate their attention upon merchan- 
dizing, avoid the responsibilities of real 
estate ownership, and have greater funds 
available in working capital for mer- 
chandizing operations and realize tax and 
accounting advantages. He also referred 
to the expansion opportunities presented 
arrangements, observing that 

programs usually involve 
and by means 
cor- 


by le: ase 

“expansion 
working capital problems, 
of appropriate lease arrangements, 
porations may increase their facilities 
without sacrificing their working capi- 
tal.” 

Tax Slant 

With respect to the controversial sub- 
ject of tax advantages to the vendor- 
lessee, he recommended that if the lease 
contains a repurchase option, that option 
take the form of a “rejectable offer,” 
permitting the tenant after a specified 
number of years to request cz ancellation 
of the lease, provided it offers to pur- 
chase the property at a price equivalent 
to the lessor’s unamortized investment 
in the lease premises, plus a premium 
of a specified percentage of the lessor’s 
original investment. The lessor would 
have the right to accept or reject the 
offer, but in either event the lease 
would terminate. 

After a review of other important lease 
provisions, such as rental, renewal op- 
tions and default provisions, and a com- 
parison of purchase-leases with mort- 
gages from the economic point of view, 
Mr. McPherson concluded with the ob- 
servation that the purchase-lease for 
life insurance industry is still in its in- 
fancy, but with the need for new in- 
vestment outlets income real estate 
promises to be an attractive means of 
keeping the industry’s assets productive. 


MARKS 25TH ANNIVERSARY 

The 25th anniversary of continuous 
service with The Prudential was cele- 
brated recently by Joseph T. Kimberly, 
manager of the company’s district office 
No. 1 in Akron. Mr. Kimberly, who 
joined Prudential as an agent in Youngs- 
town, was honored at a staff dinner on 
the occasion. 





MIDLAND MUTUAL REGIONAL 

A regional meeting of Midland Mu- 
tual agents was held last week in the 
Youngstown office of the Lloyd T. Still- 
son agency. About forty were in at- 
tendance, including four from the home 
office and representatives from Cleve- 
land, Akron, Canton and Steubenville. 
Dr. Paul H. Charlton, medical director, 
and Byron F. Shirkey, underwriter, dis- 
cussed selection problems and answered 
questions from the floor. Max F. Hein], 
Youngstown supervisor, discussed salary 
Savings insurance. Charles E. Shere, 
general agent, Marion, spoke on pros- 


pects for 1949, 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL REPORT 

Washington National, Chicago, an- 
nounces that the company’s life insur- 
ance in force now exceeds $500,000,000. 
This total includes Ordinary, Industrial 
and Group life. Chairman H. R. Kendall 
stated that the company’s total premium 
income for — would be in excess of 
$30,000,000. January 1 it is estimated 
that assets be be more than $95,000,000. 

Washington National’s program of 
agency, Industrial and Group develop- 
ment has more than doubled the com- 
pany’s life insurance in force, assets and 
total premium income over the past ten 
years. 


Named by Conn. General 

Frazar B. Wilde, president, Connecti- 
cut General Life, Hartford, announced 
the following staff appointments: Agen- 
cy department: Robert W. Powers and 
Douglas W. Clause, agency assistants; 
Richard S. Gowdy, supervisor, agency 
statistics, and Harry B. Dorr, super- 
visor, field examinations; Comptroller's 
department: Marion I. Hollister, super- 
visor, field personnel, and Edith C. Mac- 


donough, supervisor, field systems; 
Home Office Service Department: 
Michael Rawza, assistant superintend- 


ent, mail, and Elaine P. McClellan, su- 


pervisor, telephones. 





New York-Oshin: 
Washington: 


Standing, Left 
ager. of Agencies: 


Manager 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY MANAGERS' 


Seated, Left to Right: Hugh W. Davy, 


to Right: 
William P. Worthington 
New York-Evans 


We would like to pay public tribute to a vital 


factor in Home Life Management 


The Advisory Committee of Managers 





Lester Horton, Manager. Newark; Vernon W. Holleman, Manager, 
Adolph R. Klein, Manager Chicago-Klein; Joseph E. Boettner, Manager, 
Philadelphia; John H. Coles, Manager, Pittsburgh. 


John J. 


Barker, Manager, St. 
Agencies 


Jerome M. 
Manager of 


HESE men are selected for a two-year period on the basis of their record 
in developing successful career Underwriters. 
With a background of both management and field underwriting, 
make a valuable contribution to the solution of problems and the formation 


of company policy affecting home office and field. 


Through the plan of two-year rotation, home office management is able 
to draw on the advice, counsel and constructive criticism of capable men who 


have an important part in building a sound company. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Manager, San Francisco; Clarence Oshin, Manager, 


Eichhorn, Manager, Greensboro; John F. 
Agency Vice President; 
Louis 


Walsh, Man- 
John H. Evans 
Eugene C. Kelly 


they 





HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JAMES A. FULTON 


President 


256 BROADWAY, 


“A Career Underwriters’ Company” 


NEW YORK 


WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON 
Agency Vice President 
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Seven Libraries in Prudential’s Home Office 


At the home office of The Prudential 
in Newark are seven separate libraries, 
each of which has some particular char- 
acteristic so that all reading and re- 
search needs of its thousands of em- 
ployes can be met. They are the Law 
library, Insurance library, Management 
library, Actuarial library, Dryden Me- 
morial library, Medical library and 
Occupational library. 


Law Library 


The Prudential has 28 law libraries 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. They are the ones at the home 
office in Newark, at the Western home 
office, and the libraries in 26 mortgage 
loan branch offices of the company in 


widely scattered cities. In the home 
office law library are 30,000 volumes. 
About 20,000 are found in other li- 
braries. 


The home office law library is basic- 
ally a repository for legal books and 
periodicals and a place where the various 
law department attorneys may do re- 
search. Started in 1892, it contains all 
the necessary tools required for law re- 
search in each of the states and the 
Federal Government. Many English and 
Canadian volumes are also found. 

The home office law library has a 
staff of seven, of whom three are mem- 
bers of the New York bar—William A. 
Smith, Frank G. Koch and David E. 
Marshall. Mr. Smith received the de- 
grees of A.B. and M.S. from Seton Hall 
and LL.B. from New York Law School. 
Mr. Koch, who is assistant librarian and 
under Mr. Smith, an officer of the com- 
pany and librarian, received the A.B. 
degree from Princeton in 1933 and LL.B. 
degree from the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Newark in 1937 and com- 
pleted the course in law library admin- 
istration at Columbia in 1947. Mr. Mar- 
shall attended Rutgers and received the 
LL.B. degree from the New Jersey Law 
School in 1928. 

It is the function of this staff to make 
the books in the library and information 
regarding them available to the attor- 
neys in the law department. This is ac- 
complished by shelf arrangement, card 
catalogues and periodic memoranda to 
the legal staff, calling attention to new 
additions to the library, and articles of 
interest in current periodicals. The 
library staff assists in research for 
others, and does independent research 
when requested. It follows legislation in 
Congress and in the various states and 
keeps Prudential executives advised of 
matters of interest. In addition, it ar- 
ranges for the purchase of books and 
periodicals for use in the law depart- 
ment and for the use of all branch office 
law libraries not under the jurisdiction 
of the Western home office. 


The Management Library 


The management library of The Pru- 
dential, Marguerite Rummell, librarian, 
often used by students of Rutgers and 
others taking courses, was started a 
number of years ago when books on 
office management began to be pur- 
chased by the company for the use of 
interested officers and were retained in 
bookcases located in various offices, Pub- 
lications of such organizations as Ameri- 
can Management Association, National 
Industrial Conference, National Office 
Management Association, and Chambers 
of Commerce which had been received, 
were often stored in the files or book 
cases of the individual members of 
these associations who were in the serv- 
ice of The Prudential. 

In order to make available the pub- 


lished material on office management to 
the entire organization the management 
library was created. It was organized 
in 1941 as a comparatively small book 
shelf in the methods department, but 
now has grown to a full sized reference 
library for home office personnel. The 
material in the library covers every 
phase of office management, methods, 
personnel, and many articles on current 
business practice. Its magazine files are 
made up of 75 current publications on 
business, and from these 75 current pub- 
lications the best articles are digested 
monthly and republished in the library’s 
own “Management Digest.” The text- 
books for life office management stu- 
dents, both field and home office, are 
loaned by the management library or 
sold. 

Miss Rummell had library training at 
Columbia (indexing, cataloging and ab- 
stracting); New York School of Filing; 
Brooklyn Public Library (source ma- 
terial and book binding); and New York 
University (statistical analysis). Before 
joining Prudential she was a librarian 
for an investment-securities house in 
the New York Wall Street sector. 


The Insurance Library 


The insurance library of The Pruden- 
tial is something more than a circulat- 
ing library as it serves primarily as a 
work library in answering questions on 


relative to Negroes in the British West 
Indies; wage earning population classi- 
fications by income groups; Federal 
civil service retirement systems; Social 
Security; economic status of people over 
65; funeral expenses; United Nations; 
information about other insurance com- 
panies. 

A diligent effort is made to answer all 
questions. If source material is not 
available the library finds it in some 
other channel. 

Librarian is A. W. Schopp who has 


been with the company 40 vears. Mr. 
Schopp was born and_ educated in 
Zurich, Switzerland, where he went 
through the public schools, including 


high school and the School of Commerce 
of Zurich. After his schooling he was 
associated with the Switzerland General 
Insurance Co. and later on lived in vari- 
ous foreign countries largely with the 
purpose of learning foreign languages. 
He came with The Prudential in June, 
1909, where he brought together the 
rather extensive Medico-Statistical Li- 
brary for foreign countries under Dr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman. That library in 
1921 incorporated into the Surgeon’s 
General Library in Washington and Mr. 
Schopp was placed in charge of the 
insurance library maintained by the 
company under the guidance of Dr. 
Hoffman. 

During Mr. Schopp’s long assoeiation 
with Dr. Hoffman, former vice president 
and statistician of the company, they 
maintained many foreign contacts. A 





Left to right, seated—Gertrude Ahrens, Dryden Memorial Library; Marguerite 


Rummell, Management Library. 


Standing—A. W. Schopp, 


Insurance Library; 


C. B. Kishpaugh, Actuarial Library, and F. G. Koch, Law Library. 


a variety of subjects. These questions 
come from various departments in the 
home office, from the field and from 
outsiders. On the shelves are 3,500 books 
and pamphlets. 


As an illustration of the questions 
which have had the attention of this 
library in the past three months are 
those covering the subjects of popula- 
tion, mortality and longevity; accidents; 
national wealth and debt; percentage of 
overweight women in the United States; 
pension plans; histories of juvenile in- 
surance; suicide; Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion; illness and absenteeism; causes of 
lapses; advertising methods; widow 
pensions in Canada; historical material 


considerable number of foreign life in- 
surance companies appealed to The 
Prudential for information and literature 
on many subjects. 


Dryden Memorial Library 


The Dryden Memorial Library offers 
a variety of services to employes of the 
company. With a good stock of the lat- 
est popular fiction, timely and thought- 
provoking non-fiction, encyclopaedias, 
magazines and general reference the 
staff is well equipped to satisfy the 
employes’ recreational and research 
needs. In the library are 7,500 books. 

In order to acquaint all employes with 


the newest books the staff prepares bi- 
monthly book lists for posting in every 
division of the company. Besides the 
daily business of circulating books they 
offer travel maps and vacation literature, 
Available, too, are catalogues and in- 
formation from the education shelf for 
those taking educational courses. 

A few of the many questions which 
come to Gertrude Ahrens, the Dryden 
Memorial librarian, for answer are 
these: “Is Chicago on summer time?” 
“What is the best biography of George 
Eliot?” “What does euphoria mean?” 
“Was Cook a faker when he said he 
reached the North Pole before Peary 
did?” “What Pulitzer prizes did Bob 
Sherwood win?” 

Miss Ahrens is a graduate of Mt. 
Holyoke College. Her three years’ ex- 
perience in retail department store mer- 
chandising was excellent training in 
knowing how to meet library patrons 
and anticipate their wants. Also a help 
was the fact that for 11 years she was 
an Ordinary life underwriter. 


Actuarial Library 


The Actuarial Library contains more 
than 4,000 volumes available for use by 
the actuarial staff and by the students 
in the company who attend classes in 
preparation for actuarial examinations. 
All new references listed in the Sylla- 
bus of Joint Examinations of the Actu- 
arial Society of America and American 
Institute of Actuaries are added to the 
library before the 


beginning of each 


term’s class work. 

The library contains complete sets of 
transactions of the Actuarial Society of 
America, Faculty of (Scot- 
land), Records of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, Journal of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries (Great Britain), Pro- 
ceedings of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety, Life Insurance Association of 
America, International Institute of Actu- 
aries, American Life Convention and the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. Also, Actuarial Studies, Mortal- 
ity Investigations, many volumes of 
Actuarial Tables and miscellaneous 
books on accounting, investment, eco- 
nomics and all types of life insurance. 
These books may be borrowed by the 
students for a limited period of time 
for home study. 


Actuaries 
American 


Librarian of the actuarial library is 
Cora B. Kishpaugh who is a graduate 
of Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J, 
and State Teachers’ College, Montclair, 
N. J. The greater part of her service 
with The Prudential has been in the 
general actuarial department. She spent 
some time in annuity valuation work, 
having served as head of that section 
for a time. For some years she was in 
actuarial research and _ departmental 
study. 


Medical Department Library 


The medical department maintains a 
library of about 1,800 medical text books 
and bound periodicals. Its specific 
purpose is to provide reference material 
for the company’s medical staff. The 
department also receives about 25 jour- 
nals covering all major branches of 
medical science and its related fields. 
The library is a very pleasant reading 
room, lo¢ated just opposite the doctors’ 
offices and is easily accessible for rapid 
reference. It is designed so that it also 
serves as a conference room for the 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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D. A. Carr Gen’l Agent 
Of Cont’l Assurance 


OFFICE AT 1780 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Formerly Leading Agent of Leitner Life 
Associates in Bronx; Michael Wilton 


With Agency 





David A. Carr of New York, who has 
been this year’s leading producer of 
Leitner Life Associates, representing 
the Continental Assurance, has won pro- 
motion to general agency status with 
the company and has opened a suite of 
offices at 1780 Broadway, N. Y. 

In addition to leading Leitner Life As- 
sociates, Mr. Carr ranks second in 1948 
production among Continental’s agents 
reporting to the Eastern department. 
He is a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table and has qualified for all of 
the company’s conventions including the 
recent Chicago gathering at which Con- 
tinental Assurance celebrated its first 
billion dollars of insurance in force. Fol- 
lowing that meeting Mr. Carr attended 


the then newly established training 
school for general agents, held at the 
home office. 

A native New Yorker and educated in 
New York schools, Mr. Carr is now 30 
years old which makes him one of the 
youngest general agents in Continental’s 
Eastern department. He will operate his 
agency as David A. Carr, Inc., being 
president of the corporation. The Con- 
tinental is Mr. Carr’s first and only com- 
pany connection and his entire experi- 
ence to date has been with Leitner Life 
Associates. 


Wilton V. P. of Carr Agency 


Simultaneous with Mr. Carr’s appoint- 
ment it is also announced that Michael 
Wilton, until recently with W. L. Perrin 
& Son, Inc., downtown general agents of 
Continental Assurance, has become asso- 
ciated with David A. Carr, Inc., as vice 
president. Educated in England and the 
United States, Mr. Wilton has been in 
the life insurance business for about ten 
years, 

Leonard Becker, president of Leitner 
Life Associates, will continue to repre- 
sent the Continental Assurance as gen- 
eral agent in the Bronx. The agency has 
also represented Continental Casualty 
as borough agents for the past 18 
years. Maintaining a fine record of 
performance, Mr. Becker has held the 
No. 5 rank this year in naid-for produc- 
tion among Continental Assurance agen- 
cies countrywide. 


A. & P. RETIREMENT PLAN 

Approximately 35,000 employes of The 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. are 
now covered under a new retirement 
plan to be administered by The Pruden- 
tial. The full cost of the plan, one of 
the most extensive ever written by Pru- 
dential, will be borne entirely by the 
food chain. Although final details have 
just been completed, the effective date 
of the plan is October 1, 1948, at which 
time all regular full-time employes with 
five years or more of continuous service, 
became covered. Normal retirement age 
is 65. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL DIRECTOR 

Election of Elmo H. Conley to the 
board of directors of Pacific Mutual 
Life was announced by Asa V. Call, 
president. Mr. Conley, a member of the 
law firm of Gibson, Dunn and Crutcher, 
is a nationally known tax authority. He 
served during World War II as chair- 
man of the Aviation Tax Panel, and is 
presently a member of the advisory com- 
mittee to the joint committee of Con- 
gress on Internal Revenue. 

A director of the Huntington Land 
and Improvement Co. of Los Angeles 
Transit Lines and Purex Corp., Mr. 
Conley also serves as a trustee of the 
Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital. 


ATLAS VICE PRESIDENT 
Johnson D. Hill, Jr., has become vice 
president of the Atlas Life Insurance Co. 
His father is president of the company. 
Mr. Hill will be associated with the 
agency department of the Tulsa home 
office company. 


LOS ANGELES MEETING 
Los Angeles Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table, at its December meeting 
heard talks by Roger M. Coffin, Pacific 
Mutual Life, and Reed Zimmerman, New 
York Life. 


DETROIT MANAGERS MEETING 

Daniel L. Beck, director of the Execu- 
tives Selection and Training Institute 
of Detroit, was the principal speaker at 
the December meeting of the Life Insur- 
ance Managers of Detroit. In discussing 
his subject of “Training Procedures” he 
demonstrated the use of repetition, par- 
ticipation and visual aids. 

William M. Milligan, CLU, president, 
presented a gift from the association to 


Lyman E. Malone, retiring manager of 
Sun Life. 


— 


Home Life Makes Changes 
In Chicago and Rockford 


Home Life of New York has ap- 
pointed John F. Paquin, formerly man- 
ager of one of its Chicago agencies, 
to be manager at Rockford, Ill. Her- 
bert M. Barton, assistant manager of 
the Home Life senior agency in Chi- 
cago managed by A. R. Klein, will di- 
rect the agency formerly managed by 
Mr. Paquin. 





LIQUIDATION 









IDEAL MORTGAGE 


PLAN 





/ 
i ee ae | d 20-YEAR FORM — AGE 35 ANNUAL PREMIUM 

j Immediate Insurance $6,640 First 20 Years $85.08 
r / Ultimate Insurance $2,500 After 20 Years $69.13 


Beginning 
of Year 


GUARANTEED DEATH BENEFITS 











AMOUNT AVAILABLE TO LIQUIDATE MORTGAGE 














And Any Time Thereatter 




















AND REMEMBER: 


Attractive Options Available 


Annual Dividends payable may be used to increase benefits, 


reduce premiums, or otherwise applied as provided in the policy. 


Full information on other ages and plans on request. 


bIFE INSURANCE COMPANY © Springfield, Mass. 
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LAA Releases Two Research Projects 


The findings of two special research 
projects sponsored by the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association have been 
announced by A. H. Thiemann, assist- 
ant secretary of New York Life, who 
served as chairman of the Research 
Projects Committee of LAA in 1948. 

A special report on “Improving Com- 
pany Correspondence,” completed re- 
cently has been sent to all members. 
This marks the twelfth in the series of 
research project reports inaugurated by 
LAA in 1945. Distribution of the re- 
ports is restricted to members of the 
association. 

Prepared by Hess T. Sears, assistant 
secretary of Equitable Life of Iowa, 





A. H. THIEMANN 


the report contains much helpful in- 
formation on one of the top public re- 
lations problems of the insurance in- 
dustry and summarizes the correspond- 
ence improvement activities of 100 life 


insurance companies in the United 
States and Canada. 
The report reveals that while onl) 


20 of the 100 companies have a formal 
and continuing program designed to 
improve company correspondence, ap- 
proximately a dozen other companies 
have had programs in the past and 42 
provide some occasional means of im- 
proving correspondence. A number of 
companies reported that they are now 
setting up some kind of definite pro- 
gram and most companies admitted the 
need for a program. 

Another research project, prepared 
by R. A. Cooper and Ed Morton, of 
North American Life of Toronto, cov- 
ered “Local Advertising by Agents,” 
and was based on the practices and ex- 
perience of 166 life insurance com- 
panies. The survey revealed that most 
companies are willing to assist adver- 
tising-minded agents to conduct local 
campaigns; that some companies share 
in the costs and that local newspapers 
are the primary medium. Approximate- 
ly half of the 95 companies which assist 
in the agents’ local advertising supply a 
series of standard advertisements, most- 
ly in the form of mat service. The ad- 
vertisements are evenly divided between 





UNITY MUTUAL PROMOTIONS 

Unity Mutual Life & Accident, Los 
Angeles has made the following promo- 
tions: Carlos E. Vaca to be assistant 
manager, Alhambra district; John C. 
Petricka to be assistant manager at 
Sacramento; Henry H. Estrada to be as- 
sistant manager Los Angeles No. 2 dis- 
trict. 


veneral sales themes and prestige build- 
ing for the agent. Radio advertising also 
is covered in the report, 14 companies re- 
porting that they supply spot announce- 
ments to interested agents. 

In addition to Mr. Thiemann, mem- 
bers of the Research Projects Commit- 
tee include Ed Morton, North American 
Life; R. William Archer, South-Western 
Life; Arthur F. Sisson, State Mutual; 
W. S. Weier, Prudential; C. C. Robin- 
son, Columbian National, and Edwin P. 
Leader, Bankers Life of Iowa. 


INSTALL NEW OFFICERS 
Ios Angeles Life and Accident Claim 
\ssociation held its Christmas 
party recently and installed the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: Paul 
Van Dusen, president; Ernie Adler, vice 
president; Richard Prostman, secretary- 


annual 


treasurer. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE 

George L. Perrault has been appointed 
district representative for northern New 
York with the Albany agency of Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life. His office will be in 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Hear From Group Insured 

At the meeting of the Life Committee 
of the Commissioners, hearing being on 
subject of Group Life Definition, two 
representatives of trustee-insured groups 
under Section 4 of the regulations were 
heard. They were Cornelius Reid, a trus- 
tee of Brokers Association of New York, 
end also a large writer of Group cases, 
and John Raine of the Virginia Automo- 
tive Dealers Association. It was the first 
appearance of representatives of the pub- 
lic before this particular committee of 
the Commissioners 














Guarantee 


d Provider 


@ Our Guaranteed Provider Plan is something really different and very few, if 
any other companies have policies comparing with it. It was developed especially 
for those prospects who need Family Income or Mortgage Redemption Protection 
added to their present insurance. 


Briefly, this plan is decreasing Term Insurance which can run any number 
of years, from five to twenty-five. Even though the rate increases each year, ac- 
cording to the age of the insured, the actual premium paid each year decreases. 


This unusual Plan gives our field men a distinct advantage over their com- 


petitors. 


It permits them to set up a Family Income or Mortgage Redemption 


Plan around existing insurance, regardless of the company in which the insur- 
ance is carried. In doing this, it permits the policyowners to take advantage of 
the interest options in their old insurance (which, in most cases, are considerably 
higher than those in policies being issued today) during the period covered by 
the Guaranteed Provider Plan. 


To make certain our field men have plenty of prospects for this Plan, it 
ean be sold to sub-standard as well as standard risks and at low rates. Let us tell 
you more about this business-getting Plan. 
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ave With Us 


a private in November, 1942; spent seven 
months studying chemical warfare at 
Camp Sibert, La., was two months at Fort 
Sam Houston, studied mechanical en- 
gineering at Louisiana State University 
for seven months. Next, he was trans- 
ferred to engineering base depot at 
Granite City, Ill. His outfit was ten 
months in England and France, mainly 
at Marsailles engineering depot during 
the Rhineland campaign. As a master 
sergeant he sailed for the Philippines, 
news of Japan’s capitulation being re- 
ceived while en route. He remained in 
the Philippines five weeks before being 
sent to Japan for 30 days. 


Robert B. Patrick 


Robert B. Patrick, financial vice presi- 
dent, Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, has 
been with the company since August 1, 
1630. After working in the actuarial de- 
partment for two years, he was trans- 
f d to the investment department 
, became supervisor of invest- 
ment service in 1934. He was elected 
assistant treasurer in 1938, financial sec- 
retary in 1944, and to his present posi- 
tion in 1945, 

Mr. Patrick was born in Nevada, Iowa, 


erre¢ 


where he 





CHRIS HAMLET 


and educated at Drake University, Co- 
lumbia University and Oxford Univer- 
sity where he was a Rhodes Scholar. He 
is a member of Phi Beta Kappa fra- 
ternity. 

He has participate 
activities, including his work with the 
financial section of the American Life 
Convention and his work on the Life 
Investment Seminar. 


d in many industry 


Chris Hamiet 


Chris Hamlet, secretary of Home Se- 
curity Life, Durham, N. C., was born in 
Chatham County, North Carolina. He is 
a graduate of University of North Caro- 
lina, class of ’33, with degree of B.S. in 
commerce, and was a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa and the Grail honor society. 

In July, 1933, Mr. Hamlet became as- 
sistant to the superintendent of Duke 
Hospital remaining until February, 1937, 
when he joined staff of Home Security 
Life. In January, 1938, he became as- 
sistant secretary and was elected secre- 
tary of the company in January, 1946. 

Married and with three children, he 
s a past president of Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and of Lions Club and at 
present time he is vice chairman, Boy 


Scout District Committee and finance 
chairman of board of deacons of Watts 
Street Baptist Church. He received the 
Durham Lions Club Service Award of 
1942, outstanding Boy Scouter of Dur- 
ham, 1944, outstanding young man of 
Durham, 1945. He is company represen- 
tative to Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation, Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers and Insurance Accounting and 
Statistical Association. 


Richard Watkins Wiltshire 


Richard Watkins Wiltshire, director 
of agency training, Home Beneficial Life, 
Richmond, Va., played football, basket- 
ball and baseball at Woodberry Forest 
Preparatory School, Orange, Va., where 
he was given best-athlete award. At 
the University of Virginia he got his 
letter in baseball and basketball in his 
sophomore year; became a member of 
Omicron Delta Kappa National Leader- 
ship Honor Society in junior year; and in 
senior year was student president of the 
college and chairman of the honor com- 
mittee, He also captained the basket- 
ball team and was named to the All- 
State of Virginia basketball team. Upon 
graduation he _ received the scholar- 





Wendell’ B. Powell 


RICHARD W. WILTSHIRE 


athlete award. 
In March, 1943, he entered the Ma- 
rine Corps as a private, was commis- 


sioned second lieutenant, served in 
Panama for fourtcen months. Returning 
to this country he was. stationed in 
Washington and commissioned a_ first 
lieutenant. 


Mr. Wiltshire joined Home Beneficial 
in December, 1945, first assignment be- 
ing to study the field work of mana- 
gers, superintendents and agents. In 
May, 1947, he was made assistant super- 
intendent of i After attending 
school in Agency Management at Chi- 
cago he began development of a train- 
ing course for his company and, with as- 
sistants, is conducting classes now for 
managers and superintendents. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1948, he was made director 
of agency training. 


agencies. 


John C. Timmermann 


John C, Timmermann, third vice presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life, is the top-rank- 
ing associate of Vice President Francis 
M. Smith in administration of Metro- 
politan’s important Industrial department 
and supervision of the home office serv- 





JOHN C. TIMMERMANN 


ice the company provides its millions of 
Industrial policyholders. Mr. Timmer- 
mann’s assignment calls for the thought- 
ful consideration of the vast amount of 
detail involved in handling this phase of 
the Metropolitan’s business, and the 
careful scrutiny of operations in behalf 
of the greatest possible efficiency and 
economy of effort in providing service to 
policyholders, the field force, and other 
home office departments. 

As has been the case with many key 
executives at 1 Madison Avenue, Mr. 
Timmermann joined the Metropolitan as 
an office boy. That was in 1922. Soon 
he was given a rical position in the 
Ordinary department, making such prog- 
ress in his work that two years later, 
when the company’s Canadian head office 
was established in Ottawa, he was sent 
there in a supervisory clerical position 
to help get the wheels running smoothly. 

Returning to the home office in 1926 he 

















was with the o-ganization of the monthly 
premium division, playing an important 
part in developing methods of hondling 
this rapidly expanding business. In 1937 


he became manager of the monthly pre- 
mivra division, in 1943 an officer with the 
title of assistant secretary, and in 1944 
Was promoted to assistant vice president 
in the Industrial department. His present 
title was given in December of 1947, 


J. R. Anthony, Jr. 


J. R. Anthony,Jr., secretary and treas- 
urer of Suwannee Life, Jacksonville, Fla., 
is serving his second year as a member 
of the executive committee of the Life 
Insurers’ Conference. He was secretary 
of the conference during 1946-47, 

Born in West Palm Beach he is a 
graduate of the University of Florida, 


class of ’31 with two degrees. Between 
college terms he carried a debit. Thus, 
with a diploma in one hand and _ prac- 


tical insurance sales experience he went 
with the Peninsular Life of Jacksonville, 
being assigned a debit. In a short time 
he was brought into policy department 
at the home office and in 1933 was 
elected assistant secretary. Next, he 
became Florida state manager in charge 
of Ordinary life for American National 
of Galveston. Then for two years he 
was with International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. In September, 1937, he 
became secretary and treasurer of Su- 
wannee. 

During the war he was a commanding 
officer of the Organized Surface Battlion 
in Jacksonville, with rank of comman- 
der. He is on the board of Duval County 
Red Cross and is vice chairman of the 
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J. R. ANTHONY, JR. 


disaster committee. Married, he has two 
daughters, Nancy Norfleet, 7, and Sarah 
Seward 4. 


Perry S. Bower 


Perry S. assistant general 
manager and the Great- 
West Life, was graduated from Univer- 
Manitoba in 1925 with a B.A. in 
came direct 


Bower, 
treasurer of 


sity of 


mathematics and from his 








PERRY 


BOWER 


to the Great-West Life 
where he joined the actuarial staff. 


In 1929 Mr. dratted 


the company’s department, 


university work 


s3ower was into 
investment 
and four years later he was appointed 
assistant treasurer. In 1939 he was given 
the major responsibility for the com- 
pany’s bond investments, and under his 
supervision the investment department 
Was reorganized and expanded. He was 
appointed treasurer in 1944, with his 
responsibilities extended to cover all of 
the company’s investment portfolio. 
Three years later he was appointed to 
his present position, participating in the 
executive duties as well as those per- 
taining to the management of the in- 
vestment portfolio. 

Mr. Bower is vice president of the 
Dominion Mortgage & Investment As- 
sociation, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the board of governors, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, a member of the 
Council of Winnipeg Chamber of Com- 
merce, and has been on the executive 
committee, Manitoba branch of the Boy 
Scouts Association for many years. 


Richard P. Waters, Jr. 


Richard P. Waters, Jr., who is with 
the public relations division of John 
Hancock, which division includes liaison 
between the departments as well as be- 
tween the clients, suppliers and com- 
panies with which the John Hancock has 
contact, went to St. Mark’s School and 
was graduated from Harvard in 1934. 
He worked for a year as a reporter on 
the Bangor Daily News and then for 
four years was with the Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript. 

Mr. Waters joined the sales depart- 
ment of the United Shoe Machinery 
Corp. in 1939 and entered the Navy in 
February, 1942. During the war as an 
Air Combat Intelli sence officer he spent 


most of the time in the Pacific Theatre 
and was separated as lieutenant com- 
mander in December of 1946, when he 


joined the Hancock. He is married and 


has three daughters. 





Boris-Boston 


RICHARD P. WATERS, JR. 


Floyd C. Delaney 


Floyd C. Delaney, vice president and 
treasurer, Interstate Life and Accident, 
attended University of Chattanooga on 


Arthur Brooks Studio 
DELANEY 


FLOYD:C. 


a scholarship for achievement, having 
been an honor graduate of his high 
school class. He was graduated from 
Chattanooga College of Law with an 
LL.B. degree and was admitted to the 
bar in 1930. After his law graduation he 
completed a course in accounting. 

Mr. Delaney’s first job was as a teller 








PARKER 


HOMER D. 


in a Chattanooga bank. Following 
Roosevelt’s bank holiday he joined In- 
terstate as general bookkeeper, rapidly 
rising to comptroller and treasurer, be- 
coming vice president in 1948. He is a 
member of his company’s executive and 
finance committees. 

Mr. Delaney, who is active in civic 
affairs, was recently appointed by the 
Mayor of Chattanooga to a conciliatory 
committee to effect a labor dispute set- 
tlement. In the Baptist Church he 
taught a men’s bible class for fifteen 
years. He is on board of Kiwanis Club 
and belongs to Mountain City Club. 
Married, he has a son, Charles W., 8 


one D. Parker 


A native Kentuckian, Homer D. 
Parker, director of Industrial agencies, 
Commonwealth Life, and also chairman 
of its agents’ advisory council, is a 
graduate of Union College of Barbour- 


ville. Following his graduation he _ be- 
came a teacher and continued in that 
vocation until he joined the insurance 
company. In 1935 Mr Parker was made 
manager of the Cumberland Valley dis- 


Pineville, Ky., and in 
1943 was made manager of the Blue 
Grass district with offices at Lexineton 
During his Lexington experience twenty 


trict, offices at 





new agents were added to t distri 
He assumed his present post last July 
Mr. Parker is a member of the Lex- 
ington Kiwanis Club and has served as 
president of the Pineville Kiwanis Club 


He is past president of the Lexington 
Association of Life Underwriters and a 
past vice president of the Kentucky 
State Association of Life Underwriters. 
He is married and has two daughters. 


CHICAGO ASS’N HONOR ROLL 


Three additional agencies have quali- 
fied for a place on the 100% Membership 
Honor Roll of the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters. They are A. D. 
Crow agency, Lincoln National Life; 
Wm. B. Bramhall agency, New England 
Mutual; James F. Ramsey agency, Con- 
necticut Mutual. This brings to 41 the 
number of Chicago agencies which main- 
tain 100% membership in the association. 
President ng the association is Robert 
R. Reno, Jr.. CLU. Raymond E. Storck 
and Joshua Glasser are co-chairmen 
of the membership committee. 


FRANK J. JOHNS ANNIVERSARY 

Frank J. Johns, manager of the Nor- 
ristown, Pa. district office of The Pru- 
dential for nearly 21 years, celebrated the 
anniversary of 40 continuous years of 
service with that company this week. Mr. 
Johns was named to his managerial post 
in 1928, after serving as an agent and 
later assistant district manager in York, 
Pa. He was graduated from St. Mary’s 
College and Niagara University prior to 
entering the insurance field. 


Research Report on Lapses 
By Agcy. Management Ass’n 


A new type of evidence bearing on 
the question of why people let their 
life insurance policies lapse is presented 
in a research report entitled “Lapses 


Without Value,” recently published by 
the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association for home office use only. 
The report is based on a pilot study 
made in the Philadelphia area where 
actual interviews were condt icted with 
a group of people who had lapsed poli- 
cies under two years old and an ther 
group of persistent policyholders who 
bought similar insurance at the same 
time as the lapsed group. The study 
covered a relatively small number of 


drawn in the 
tentative. 
study reve: al that 


cases and _ conclusions 
report are re; garded as 
Major findings in the 


one out of five people who lapse life 
insurance without value considers giving 
up the policy almost immediately after 


buying it. Seven out of ten lapsers, on 
the verge of losing their life insurance, 
consider no plan for conserving the 
policy. Seven out of ten make no at- 
tempt to get in touch with the 
or agency. Yet in over eight out of ten 
cases, the agent who made the sale says 
the policy lapsation need not have 
occurred. 

A number of fa 


agent 


discovered in 


ctors 


the study serve to emphasize that lap- 
sation is greatl y dependent upon condi- 
tions which otal at the time of sale 


both in regard to the policy, the 
and the interrelation between them. 
report states, “This is encour wing 
it once again indicates that | apsation can 
be reduced by 


improvements in the 
annie male of prospects and 
agent’s sales methods.” 


Industry Held in High Regard 


the 


It is pointed out in the 
general both the he er 
groups indicate tl hold life 
in high regard. On tea other 
do have criticisms of the life t 
business and most of these relate to the 


agent, 
The 


since 





study tha 
and nonlapser 
insurance 








problem of public relations 

“The disturbing fact that 67% of those 
who lapsed policies without value be- 
lieve that the c any m 5 
on the transacti 


act that 49% 
nothing for the 
the policies, constitutes 
Tt 














o the life insurance bu e 
realm of public education,” the report 
stated 

Although lapsers and nonlapsers were 
s¢ lected fc T is > ( in 1¢ a V 
as to minimize income differe be 
tween them, some factors usu ted 
to income were found to be iably 
associated with lapsatio , report 
continued, s, more of on- 
lapsers pay their premiums annually and 
by mail; more paid cash at de'ivery; 
more are married. They are older and 
have higher level occupations. The fact 


that these differences occur between two 
groups which are not reliably different 
in income may indicate that, not income 
by itself, but the way in which it is 
used is the imp factor 
with lapsation. If th 
evidence and facts are 
the prediction of per 
upon a knowledge of the 
habits rather than his paycheck 





associated 
is true, further 
that 
will rest 
prospects’ 
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NAT’L LIFE TRAINING SCHOOL 

Ten men from eight states are present 
at the National Life of Vermont guest 
house for a home office training school 
session which began December 6 and 
will a 9 two weeks under the 
direction of J. Edward Deutsch, director 
of agents’ Ronan 





ELMIRA ASSOCIATION SPEAKER 
New York Life, 
was guest speaker at the 
recent luncheon meeting of the Elmira 
Life Underwriters Association. He dis- 
cussed “Ideas That Sell.” President 


Howard Blair presided. 


Cornelius Scheid, 


Cleveland, 
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Agents Sell A Service Not A 
Commodity, Says M. Albert Linton 


M. Albert Linton, president, Provident 
Mutual, addressing the Institute of Life 
Insurance at Waldorf-Astoria last week, 
said that the public must be educated 
to understand the dynamic character of 
the life insurance contract and to realize 
the necessity of having qualified assist- 
ance when acquiring it, and later in 
keeping it adjusted over the years to 
changing needs and conditions. 

“All too many people have an idea 
that once a life insurance policy has 
been purchased it is like a piece of fur- 
niture that can be put in place and left 
there year after year with no further 
attention,” he said. “Nothing, as we all 
know, could be further from the truth. 
We are selling a service not a com- 
modity. But millions of people in this 
country do not know it. And until they 
do, we stand in continual danger of 
the appeal of the price reducer who 
would accomplish his ends by some form 
of over-the-counter insurance which in 
essence incorrectly assumes that the life 
insurance contract is static and com- 
modity-like in its nature.” 

The public should never 
forget that life insurance selling is crea- 
tive work and can be done satisfactorily 
only by men and women trained for the 


be allowed to 


purpose. Without their services there 
would be a substantial decline in the 
life insurance protection of the Amer- 


ican people, something which would be 
clearly opposed to the public interest. 
The time is long overdue when as an 
institution we should make the Ameri- 
can people understand that irrespective 
of apparent low cost, life insurance that 
does not carry with it the services of a 
qualified life insurance agent can be 
exceedingly expensive insurance, he con- 
tinued. Obviously, unless the policy pro- 
ceeds actually accc mplish what was in- 
tended when the premiums were being 
paid, the hidden cost of missing the ob- 
jective may be large indeed. Family 
situations are continually changing, tax 


Displaced Persons 
Page 1) 





(Continued from 


the home office underwriting of Group 
and Ordinary have little connection and 
are usually under different departments 
and individuals. 

Proper Limits on Individual Lives 


Some studies have been made on the 
old and oft discussed subject of proper 
limits and possible over-insurance as ap- 
plied to individual lives at various ages 
and income levels. If these theoretical 
amounts are set against those in force 
and applied for on current new business 
the result will go to prove that the 
great majority of our applicants are very 
much under-insured. But that isn’t con- 
clusive as to the very small proportion 
who are possibly over-insured. The up- 
per limits must always bear some rea- 
sonable relationship to the average, or 
else adverse self-selection will come into 


play. Probably more home office under- 
writers than agents will agree with this 
statement. 
The Refugees 

Although the so-called “Refugee” 
problem of war and pre-war days is 
little in evidence, we have seen an in- 
creasing number of applications from 


those who have recently and voluntarily 
migrated to this continent. Along with 
this group are a smaller number of 
rather outstanding and successful inter- 
national business figures who spend con- 
siderable time in this country and seek 
substantial amounts of coverage in the 
U. S. A, and Canada. Within the next 
year we may get some business from the 
many thousands of D.P.’s (displaced per- 
sons) who are to be admitted under re- 
cent Federal legislation 

It’s largely a matter for the judgment 


laws having a bearing on life insurance 
proceeds are periodically altered, and 
unless the life insurance contract is cor- 
respondingly reviewed and kept adjusted 
to the new conditions the service ren- 
dered by the contract may be worth 
much less than it has cost. 

“This, then, is the essence of the mes- 
sage that should be brought forcibly to 
the American people,” said Mr, Linton. 
“We should make them realize that life 
insurance is dynamic in character and 
that as the life history of the contract 
is unfolded, low cost achieved by treating 
it as static is most likely in reality to 
prove to be high cost. The manner of 
spreading this message is something for 
those trained and experienced in pub- 
licity matters. I do not profess to know 
precisely how it should be done. However, 
1 do feel that it should be tied in with 
the $114 million now being spent each 
year to impress upon the American peo- 
ple the essential need for adequate life 
insurance. To concentrate on that alone 
without stressing the dynamic character 
of life insurance and the consequent es- 
sential need for, and value of the agent, 
is simply to cultivate the soil for the 
over-the-counter advocates and_ those 
who try to tell the people that the 
Government could provide insurance 
cheaper, thereby saving money which 
could then be spent in more immedi- 
ately pleasant ways. 

“IT do not claim that the present per- 
formance of our agency forces is any- 
where near perfect. However, I am con- 
vinced that the average quality of the 
services they are rendering by persuad- 
ing people to purchase life insurance of 
the kind adapted to their needs and by 
helping them to keep it fitted to their 
changing needs is improving all the time. 
Furthermore, the more we stress the 
function of the agent to the public, the 
stronger will be the influences tending 
to make him and kis company live up to 
expectations.” 


of the individual underwriter. Should 
these people be favorably considered for 
moderate amounts of personal life insur- 


ance shortly after their arrival on this 
continent, or should we wait two or 
three years? In many cases, we do not 


have and cannot easily obtain the back- 
ground information that is normally 
available on those who have been born 
here or have resided here for many 
years. Of course, a few of these people 


will return to their former homes, for 
one reason or another. 

The Well-to-Do International Business 
Man 

The well-to-do international business 


may be 
complete 
hand he 


man is a different problem. It 
possible to get a reasonably 

picture of him. On the other 
flits hither and yon. He uses trans- 
oceanic air transports a lot, he may be 
somewhat of the up and down promoter 
type, he may travel to world “hot spots” 
and premium payments may be trouble- 
some and accidental lapses frequent. 
Each underwriter must determine the 
objectives of his own company. Does his 
company aim to give life insurance pro- 
tection to all comers, if it can be done 
safely, or does his company feel its only 
responsibility is to provide life insur- 
ance for the citizens of the countries in 
which it actively operates ? 

The D.P.’s will probably resemble the 
pre-war refugees, though they may not 
be as desirable risks from the health 
standpoint. Most of us will be very cau- 
tious and will want to wait until we are 
sure the individuals are fully reestab- 
lished and have overcome the bad ef- 
fects on their health of war and post- 
war shuttling around Europe. 


Americans and Canadians Who Travel 


Abroad 
There has been more interest in cov- 


erage for Americans and Canadians who 
are going. abroad on business. The ten- 
dency is to ignore short trips to rateable 
climates and there is some indication 
that companies are more lenient to those 
who are going to reside more or less 
permanently in climates that have here- 
tofore been considered unfavorable. 
Whether this is on the theory that a 
Canadian or American will be relatively 
less affected by climate, sanitation, etc., 
or just plain old fashioned competition, 
it’s hard to say. 
Double Indemnity 


Within recent months many compa- 
nies, doubtless in response to field re- 
quests, have increased their limits of 
double indemnity. Prior to 1930 many 
of the larger companies would issue as 
much as $50,000 double indemnity on a 
life. Along with reductions in life lim- 
its, in the early ’30’s, most companies 
reduced their double indemnity limits to 
$25,000. A few of the giants remained 
at $50,000. 

Over a period of years double indem- 
nity has shown a satisfactory loss ratio, 
though many believe that ultimately the 
larger cases may be much less favorable 
than the average. The larger the amount 
the greater the temptation to benefici- 
aries to fight borderline claims. Theo- 
retically, at least, most underwriters tend 
to question situations where more than 
$100,000 double indemnity in all compa- 
carried and applied for. Large 


nies 1s 
amounts of principal sum accident cov- 
erage also serves as a warning or red 
flag. 

Let’s hope the field insistence on 


larger limits and the catering to the un- 
usual applicant with an accident com- 
plex will not result in red figures in the 
future. Violent changes in business con- 
ditions with greatly increased suicide 
rates could be very serious. 


Non-Medical 


Non-medical rules are still being lib- 
eralized as to upper age limits and 
amounts, sometimes in spite of rather 
definite evidence that non-medical over 
age thirty-five at entry is quite ques- 
tionable. 

Increased inspection costs are forcing 
many cost conscious home offices to 
study the possible savings involved in 
eliminating inspections on small applica- 
tions as against the somewhat higher 
mortality and claim expenses that may 
result from the lack of normal inspection 
protection in this group or class. Deci- 
sions to date have not been at all uni- 
form, 

Aviation Hazard 

The underwriting of the aviation haz- 
ard has been further liberalized by prac- 
tically all companies. It is now rather 
standard practice to ignore both domes- 
tic and foreign passenger flying. To an 
increasing extent companies are class- 
ing the travel on company owned planes 
as just about as safe as on regular pas- 
senger planes. The situation has about 
reached the point where pilots and crew 
members are the only ones who are re- 
stricted or rated. The ratings differ 
somewhat but competition seems to be 
lowering them steadily 

There is considerable evidence that 
home office medical underwriters are 
making more use of medical develop- 
ments by securing and appraising tech- 
nical and detailed studies on unusual 
applicants or applicants whose medical 
histories would in the past have been 
considered sufficient for rejection or 
high rating. 

Some agents and applicants are very 
cooperative and reason that such meth- 
ods are helpful and constructive, but 
others object more or less violently and 
pray for “the good old days” or reason 
that “the other fellow doesn’t do it that 
way.” 

Fluid Underwriting Classifications 

Underwriting classifications continue 
to be fluid, wiith numerous changes. 
Most of these changes represent liberal- 
izations, some on individual opinion or 
whims, some on fragmentary scientific 
studies and many of the “we too” or “we 
can and must meet competition” theory. 


Spain’s Insurance Director 


Expected in N. Y. January 30 


Excelentisimo Senor Don Joaquin 
Ruiz y Ruiz, director general of insur- 
ance in Spain, is expected to arrive jn 
New York City, January 30, after a 
South American visit. Senor Ruiz, ac- 
companied by his wife, started his trip 
on November 23 and the first stop in 
their itinerary was Rio de Janeiro. He js 
well known in foreign insurance circles 
for his interest in catastrophe hazard 
business. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL GAINS 

Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha re- 
ports a total insurance in force of over 
$260 millions on December 1. This is a 
gain in force of $12,650,925 in the first 
eleven months of this year. Issued and 
paid for during 1948 as of December 1 
is $26,485,902 which is a gain of 28% over 
last year. 
WILLIAM HOSSFELD DIES AT 56 

William Hossfeld, 56, Des Moines at- 
torney and special counsel for Bankers 
Life of Des Moines, died recently fol- 
lowing a heart attack, 





It has been many years since compre- 
hensive inter-company studies of sub- 
standard impairments have been made. 
Let’s hope we are not going haywire 
but are merely keeping abreast of the 
times. 

The availability of more and newer 
office machinery of a labor saving type, 
the pressure of rising costs, and the ever 
present field demand for speed, have 
forced the underwriting and policy issue 


folks to increased efforts. Procedures 
have been studied and revamped, ma- 
chines have been improved and new 


methods .for further mechanization have 
been developed. 


War Coverage Schools of Thought 


No current review of underwriting 
would be complete without reference to 
the draft and the possibility of war. 

There are two schools of thought on 
war coverage. One holds that all life 
insurance policies should always exclude 
war deaths. The other point of view is 
that the risk of war is one that should 
be assumed in policies issued in peace 
times, but that policies issued when war 
is imminent or has already started should 
exclude the war hazard, as the Federal 
Government should and actually will 
provide for reasonable coverage for the 
period and risk of the war emergencies. 

In any event, experience has conclu- 
sively proved that competition is such 
that no one company or group of com- 
panies can use war clauses in peace, or 
start using war clauses before the in- 
dustry as a whole decides war actually is 
developing, 

No matter what we may think, as in- 
dividuals or even as the management of 
a single company, we can be fairly sure 
that war clauses will not be used again, 
on new issues, unless and until we are 
either at war or it is very evident it is 
only a few days or weeks off,... 

Most companies have seen fit to ig- 
nore the draft situations, at least so far. 
Probably there won’t be any substantial 
additional hazard from a one- or two- 
year peace time service, and in the event 
of war many millions of others will be 
subject to much the same risks. 

The underwriter of today faces many 


problems which did not exist twenty 
years ago. On the other hand, he has 
better underwriting safeguards with 


which to meet them. Our medical under- 
writers are keeping abreast of the ad- 
vancements in medical science; the lay 
underwriter is able to take advantage of 
LOMA courses which are now offered, 
and the field underwriter is better 
trained in presenting his business for 
home office decision. 

Undoubtedly there is a better under- 
standing between field and home office 
than has ever before existed and we can 
confidently look forward to continued 
improvement in the future. 
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Agency Management Ass’n Officers 
Address Life Managers of New York 


Holcombe, Zimmerman, Wallace, Moorhead, Chapman, 
Present “Insurance Facts of Life” at Seminar; Wofford 
Presides; Kuesel, Planning Committee Chairman 


The Life Managers Association of 
te New York heard the “Insurance 
Facts of Life” presented by the staff 
officers of the Agency Management As- 
sociation at a luncheon meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, last week. 

Harris L. Wofford, The Prudential, 
vice president, Life Managers Associa- 
tion, presided. H. N. Kuesel, Phoenix 
Mutual, was chairman of the committee 
in charge of the meeting. 

Re presenting the Agencv Management 
Association were John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., managing director; Charles 


| Zimmerman, associate managing di- 
rector: Dr. S. Rains Wallace, Jr., di- 
rector of research; E. J. Moorhead, un- 


til recently actuary of the association 
and now. executive vice president, 
United States Life; and Lewis W. S. 
Chapman, director of company relations. 

The program began with some intro- 
ductory remarks by Mr. Holcombe, who 
told the managers and general agents 
that in the last 25 years the “Quest for 
Facts” relating to agency management 
had been one of the outstanding devel- 
opments in the business. 

“When the Research Bureau was 
organized in 1922,” Mr. Holcombe 


first 
said, 


“the rarest thing in sales management 
was a fact. Nearly everybody connected 
with agency management held opinions 


on many subjects, but these had rarely 
been tested in a careful laboratory. Con- 
sequently, we did not know about many 
of the important problems in agency 
management. We accumulated all the 
experience we could, but we knew that 
we did not have the facts in regard to 
agency management which the other ma- 
jor divisions in the life insurance com- 
pany possessed—the investment offices, 
the actuarial offices, the underwriting 
offices. 

“Today we not only have developed an 
appreciable quantity of actual facts, but 
we are already in the process of de- 
veloping a great many more. 

Basic Objectives 

“The agency officers in the home office 
have three basic objectives—first, to se- 
cure a Satisfactory bargain with new 
business at high quality and a reason- 
able acquisition cost; second, to provide 
better service to policyholders; third, to 
improve the welfare of the field force. 

“Certainly those objectives are the 
prime objectives of managers and gen- 
eral agents. 

“The eight main divisions in agency 
management are the same for the home 
office and for the managers in the field 

namely, recruiting, selection, training, 
building morale and motivation, con- 
trolling costs, compensation, securing 
quality business and planning.” 


r. Wallace 
PRs on “Facts Versus Fancy,” 
Wallace described the association's 
el cr research program. Touching 
on such manangerial jobs as recruiting. 
selection and training, Dr. Wallace told 
of research studies aimed at discovering 
helpful facts which may guide managers 
in these fields. 

The speaker also explained the new 
\ptitude Index which goes into opera- 
tion February 1. 

Referring to age groups, 
levels and occupations of prospective 
agents, Dr. Wallace said that “it ap- 
pears salesmen are not quite the perfect 
group that common sense would lead us 
to believe.” On the basis of research 
already conducted, men with sales ex- 
perience have not shown the expected 


educational 


superiority over men from other walks 
of life, he said. 

Dr. Wallace characterized as the “$64 
question” the query, “How can we get 
better men?” 

“One answer is by using the right se- 
lection test,” he said. “You may say, 
‘what about the one we have (Aptitude 
Index) ?’ ‘Is it any good?’ We have the 
answer to that. You will find it in the 
series of reports on the 2,300 Canadian 
recruits. The test is good—better than I 
had thought. 

“We have traced 1,584 Canadian re- 
cruits through a minimum of two years 
now, and therefore know what the test 
does in picking the man who is truly a 
potential career agent. Here is a typical 


result: 
“Fourteen per cent of those who 
scored ‘A’ survived the two years and 


produced at a rate of $180,000 a year. 
Six per cent of those scoring ‘B’ made it, 


4% of the ‘C’s,” and only 2% of the 
‘D’ and ‘E’s.”’ One out of every seven 
‘A’ men paid off. One out of every 50 


‘D’ or ‘FE’ men paid off. 

“This is good, but it’s not as good as it 
should and can be,” Dr. Wallace con- 
tinued. “We have found out some things 
that are wrong with it. Principally, we 
have found tests are not scored prop- 
erly. This was not due to managers 
alone; some of the trouble was in the 
test itself. Secondly, many items in Part 
I are out of date with the result that 
men score too high. 

“We have taken care of these things 
in the 1949 model of the Aptitude Index. 
We think it has done a good job for you. 
We think it will do a better job in the 
future.” 

Dr. Wallace told the meeting “the 
managers are the crucial men in the se- 
lection process.” The new version of the 
Index is accompanied by an Interview 
Guide, said Dr. Wallace, which will heip 
and motivate the manager to find out 
more about the recruit than his test 
score. 

Finally, said the research director, it 
is necessary to keep selection facts and 
figures up to date. This is being done 
through the recruiting analysis survey 
which also enables researchers to keep 


up to date concerning the relation of 
various selection factors to subsequent 
performance. 

The new Aptitude Index will go into 


usage February 1. All old copies of the 
test must be destroyed and the new 
model put into use on that date if re- 
search statistics are to maintain uni- 
formity and value, Dr. Wallace said. 

Turning to the subject of training, Dr. 
Wallace said selection is of little value 
without good training. A study was 
made of 451 inexperienced Ordinary 
agents contracted by Canadian compa- 
nies in 1945 and who survived through 
1947. An examination of their produc- 
tion in 1946 and 1947 brought “results 
that are disturbing,” said Dr. Wallace. 

“Less than one-fourth of these men had 
higher production in 1947 than in 1946. 
\bout one-fifth had the same production. 
But more than one-half had definitely 
lower production in their second full 
vear in the business than in their first. 
And, remember, these are the good men 
—the more than two-year survivors—the 
less than 30% who have held on. 

“Most of you have suspected that you 
don’t train your men long enough,” he 
said. “These data would indicate that 
your suspicion is correct and that you 
should do something about it.’ 


C. J. Zimmerman 


In a discussion of “Evaluating the 


Facts,” Mr. Zimmerman told the mana- 
gers “the successful manager must not 
only have the facts but he must be able 
to evaluate them. 

“He must have the facts about his 
company. his agency, his associates and 
his business. He must have the facts 
about his competitor’s business. And fi- 
nally, he must have the facts about other 
lines of business. Of these and other 
lines of business, the Federal Govern- 
ment is the largest. 

“What are the facts for 1948 and what 
are the trends for 1949 as far as we can 
anticipate them? 

“Ordinary life insurance production is 
off very slightly. However, the number 
of cases being written is off by a greater 
margin and quite possibly the average 
premium per thousand is lower than it 
was in 1947, 

“Recruiting activity is off. The liquid 
savings of our citizens are off in 1948 

gainst 1947. Policy loans are slightly on 
the upswing. Lapses, although favorable 
as compared to 1947, are slightly up as 
compared to 1946. The rate of turnover 
of new agents is slightly up. 

“All of these things,” said Mr. Zim- 
merman, “indicate a transition, hardly 
perceptible as vet, from a sellers’ to a 
buvers’ market.” 

Even in the face of these trends, Mr. 
Zimmerman emphasized. 1949 should be 
“another banner year in the life insur- 
ance business.” 

There are many 
make another good vear, 
man pointed out. These include high 
level of business activity, high employ- 
ment and liquid savings and a national 
economy of record proportions. 

The role of the Government as “our 
largest business” will not diminish, the 
speaker predicted. He cited the Marshall 
Plan, probable expanson of Social Se- 
curity and other governmental spending 
activity which will continue to have an 
important bearing on our economy. 

“The general agent should anticipate 
no reduction in his agencv expenses,” he 
warned. “He should anticipate that re- 
cruiting will become somewhat more 
difficult and, therefore, he will plan to 
put greater effort into this activity. He 
will anticipate some increase in sales 
resistance, and therefore, he will stress 
increased sales effectiveness, more effi- 
cient work habits, and more intelligent 
planning.” 


favorable factors to 
Mr. Zimmer- 


Planning for 1949 

In planning for 1949, Mr. Zimmerman 
suggested the following steps: 

1. An analysis of the present situation 
by looking at the source of business this 
vear; and an attempt to forecast the 
business to be expected from full-time 
men next year. 

2. Setting up and working toward a 
definite objective for 1949 in terms of 
production, insurance in force, agency 
standing in company ranking, number of 
men qualifying for company clubs, and 
“plus months” for the avency. 

3. Reviewing your program 
out if you are on schedule in 
good on objectives. 

Mr. Zimmerman declared 
manager in 1949 will have 
manager than he was in 
“1049 will present new 
to management generally 
management in particular.” 


E. J. Moorhead 


Moorhead we work of the 
field of agency costs 
rates al expense in 
and old busi- 


to find 
making 


that the 
to be a better 
1948 because 
responsibilities 
and to field 


Mr. 
association in the 
A study of existing 
agencies, for new business 


ness separately, is being made on the 
basis of 500 agencies of ten companies 
This study will be on a continuing 
basis starting with the year 1947 “so 


that from these figures it will be pos- 
sible to follow the trends of field costs.” 

“Another study is that in the field of 
agency costs. The association has as- 
sembled actual figures for rent being 
paid for space in various types of agen- 
cies in many cities of the United States 
and Canada. The purpose of this is to 
help supply the facts which will be use- 
ful in arranging for negotiating agency 
leases,” he said 


“A third study—just in its early stages 


at this moment—is a study o. super- 
visors’ compensation. This is an attempt 
to obtain the facts about the compensa- 
tion methods and rates being paid by 
companies and general agents for super- 
visors of various distinct types.” 

Mr. Moorhead explained, as an ex- 
ample of the association’s work in the 
field of costs, the new publication, “Re- 
measuring Agency Profit.” The publica- 
tion is an actual case study of an 
agency, showing what agency analysis 
is, how it should be conducted, and how 
the results should be interpreted and 
used. He also referred to other cost 
studies such as “Keeping Agency Op- 
erations Profitable,’ “Agency Rent 
Costs and the Factors Which Control 
It,” “Agency Costs in 29 Agencies,” and 
others. 

In explaining the association’s phil- 
osophy on the subject of agency costs, 
Mr. Moorhead referred to a five-point 
program for the manager: 


1. Know the financial facts of your 
agency. 

2. Distinguish between profitable and 
unprofitable activities. 

3. Distinguish between profitable and 
unprofitable expenditures. 

4. Distinguish between profitable and 
unprofitable business 

5. Distinguish between profitable and 
unprofitable agents 

Lewis W. S. Chapman 

Mr. Chapman explained to the group 

the function of the company relations 


division in interpreting to member com- 


the 


panies research facts and agency 
know-how developed at the association 
through the exchange of ideas among 
agp Answering the question as 
to where the “experience” comes from, 
Mr. Chapman said: 

“We get it in many ways. Our ex- 


perience comes from managers and home 
offices in this country and in Canada 
We get it from the trial and error ex- 
periments of many of you in this room 


through your thinking, your speeches, 
and from publications. It comes from 
the thinking of our consultants, from 


their work with you in your offices. It 
comes in a great many other ways which 
result in exchanges of ideas, experiences 
and practices.’ 

Mr. Chapman heads the division which 
also conducts the schools in agency man- 
agement and publishes booklets and 
other publications in the fields of agency 
management. Referring to “training the 
trainer” trends, Mr. Chapman said man- 
agers and general agents have been re- 
ceiving knowledge on how to train for 
many years at the association’s schools. 

“Since 1929, there have been 85 schools 
from which 3,974 acency people have 

graduated,” he said. “The popularity of 
the schools has grown immensely in re- 
cent years. Of the total graduates, 25% 
of those men attended in the last two 
years; 47% graduated in the last five 
years. T heliovs that we have been lead- 
ers and pioneers in training the trainer 
The schools in agency management have 
become a standard pattern, a model for 
company schools. We like that.” 


The Manager’s Job 


Turning to the manager’s Mr 


Chapman said: 
“There are some managers who have a 


job, 


certain degree of familiarity with the 
job of agency management and can ex- 
pect to achieve a measure of success 
through diligent effort, persistence, 


trial and error. Some can and do achieve 
modest success in playing the game of 
agency management by ear, by making 
many false starts and stops 

“Others’ have achieved a true mastery 
of the process of agency management 
They know each step, the sequence in 
which these steps must be taken, and 
the relative weight that each step must 
be given in their own agencies. For 
these managers, a mastery of the steps 
and sequences makes results a certainty 
They follow a known process which pro- 
duces a known result. Therein lies the 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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Chairman Craig Also Reviews Development in Business in 
Decade Since Organization Started; 77,000,000 
Persons Own Life Insurance 


The annual meeting of the Institute of Life Insurance at the Waldorf- 


Astoria, December 10, was in celebration of its tenth anniversary. 


It was a 


decade of unprecedented progress in the expansion of family financial se- 


curity in the United States 


In these few years the people of this country, 


with their spirit of thrift, ‘have added ne arly $100 billion to their family 


protecton through life insurance. 
is 77,000,000. 
Edwin W. 


that four out of five 


Craig, chairman of 


the board, 
American families now own some life insurance. 


Number of persons owning life insurance 


his opening address said 
After 


discussing the social consciousness that has been written into the basic opera- 
tions of both management and individual life personnel, growth of the busi- 


ness, changes in selling procedures, 


he described the operations of the Insti- 


tute of Life Insurance and told facts about the personalities at the Institute. 


Mr. Craig said in part: 


has been 
of sights and increased attention to di- 
recting all activities toward the public 
interest. Social consciousness has been 
written into the basic operations of both 
management and individual personnel. 
In home offices and in the field, we find 
a conscious pursuit of good public rela- 
tions, and that directed consciousness 

creat development in the past 


fe Tc 


has seen 
ten years. 
There has been an important change 
of emphasis in selling procedures. Serv- 
paramount today. Selling to meet 
specific needs has become an integral 
part of the life insurance distribution 
system. Certainly no small credit goes 
to the companies for the improvement 
made in the distribution procedures of 
life insurance. Every possible effort has 
been made to extend the benefits of life 
insurance to more and more people. 


ice is 


Women and Juvenile Markets 


\s a consequence, there are many 
persons living under the protection of 
life insurance today who did not have 


as much or any protection ten years 
ago. There has been a material increase 
in the number of persons with health 
impairments, or in hazardous occupa- 
who have been able to secure life 
hrough the expansion of 
“extra rate” insurance. This type of life 
insurance has now brought protection to 
more than 4,000,000 pe 

Nor have we _ under-estimated the 
power of the women. The number of 
insured women and the average life in- 
surance they own are both considerably 
greater today than ten years ago. The 
life insurance business has given in- 
creasing attention to the women’s mar- 
ket and their special needs. And the 
war period, with its new opportunities 
and greater responsibilities for women, 
gave them more of an urge to buy pro- 
tection. 

The recent years have seen a stimu- 
lation in the insuring of juveniles. Use 
of life insurance as thrift base on 
which to start security programs at an 
early age has expanded materially. 


tions, 
insurance t 


-rsons, 


Crowth of Group 


Group life insurance plans have been 
t up by employers in ever-increasing 


numbers and volume, so that today more 
than three times as many workers have 
this type of protection as had it ten 
years ago. Some 20,000,000 workers own 


and it is a 
programs. 
group 
surgical, 


Group life insurance today, 
ital part of their insurance 
Of course, Rete se 
insurance, group 
and group medical expense insurance 

n developed almost entirely 
within the past decade, and cover many 
millions of persons today. 

This expanded protection, reaching 
more people than ever before, and giv- 
ing much more protection per family, 
has been an important element in the 


group hos- 


pitalization 


| ive bes 


a material broadening 


development of the country’s strength- 
ened position. With an average life in- 
surance protection of nearly $5,000 per 
family today, compared with $3,200 only 
ten years ago, our families have a 
stronger bulwark against misfortune and 
a greater assurance against dependency 
at the death of the breadwinner. This 
voluntary protection, added to the base 
of security provided by the Social Se- 
curity program, gives our people a feel- 
ing of strength and security known by 
no other people in the world. 

Remarkable Progress of the Institute 

I am sure that we all agree today that 
the Institute of Life Insurance has made 
important contributions to this “New 
Look” in the business. Thanks to the 
leadership of the Institute, we now find 
almost every one in the business think- 
ing, talking, and living public relations. 
It has given us all an increased social 
consciousness and a more positive out- 
look. It has been of valuable assistance 
in pointing to ways in which we can all 
be of greater service to our publics. And 
it hs is done an outstanding job in carry- 
ing the story of life insurance to the 
saute. In consequence, we have today 
a public which knows much more about 
life insurance. And, while it is perhaps 
a more inquiring public, it is also better 
armed to meet any attempts on the 
part of those who would spread misin- 
formation about our institution. 

The ten-year story of the Institute is 
one of remarkable progress in such a 
short span of years. It is a romance of 
business organization on an institutional 
basis. Coming into virgin territory 
where but few trails had been blazed, 
and breaking ground for the first time 


on a great share of its work, the In- 
stitute has become one of the outstand- 
ing public relations organizations in the 
country. 


I would like to review the develop- 
ment of the Institute over these ten 
years—but not as a chronological recital 
of dates and events. That I leave to the 


extensive exhibit over on the wall, 
which shows the year-by-year new ac- 
tivities undertaken. It shows the steady 
growth of scope and accomplishment 
over the years, and brings you your In- 
stitute as it is today. 

To my mind, it is the real story of 


the decade’s progress. It shows what is 
being done today as the cumulative re- 
sult of these ten years of effort. 

Let me give you this picture as I saw 
the Institute, department by depart- 
ment, at the Institute offices in one 


single week during the last week in 
October. If any of you had dropped in 
there that week, this is what you would 


have found going on—and it is a nor- 
mal, representative week. 
A Typical Holgar Johnson Day 
Let’s drop back into the historical 
present, then, and imagine we are leav- 
ing Holgar Johnson’s office to start our 





EDWIN W. 


CRAIG 


week’s tour of the organization. He has 
just been giving us a report of the series 
of regional meetings he is holding with 
company and field men throughout the 
country, telling them the story of the 
Institute and of life insurance in its re- 
lations with the public. Just in from 
the trip for one day, in order to keep 
current on the Institute operation, he 
will leave again tomorrow for another 
group of these meetings. But the or- 
ganization built over these years is there 
to carry on. He has caught up on a 
back-log of correspondence, including in- 
quiries from writers, editors, business 
men and fellow insurance workers. He 
has approved final plans for the Insti- 
tute’s annual meeting. A long list of 
Institute projects cleared across his desk 
during the day, either in the planning 
stage or in actual performance. The 
day’s quota of callers would almost seem 
to have precluded any of these other 
activities, but they have all been pack- 
aged today into a typical Holgar John- 
son day—a busy one. 


Dunbar and Daniels 


We pause to chat with Douglas Dun- 
bar, Institute secretary. We watch him 
in a typical day’s flow of detail involved 
in keeping the Institute machinery run- 
ning at top efficiency. Clearing across 
his desk, we find the financial side of 
the organization, including the Coopera- 
tive Advertising Campaign; personnel 
problems; the whole task of office man- 
agement of a staff now numbering more 
than 50 people. Here is one answer to 
any question you might have as to how 
the Institute maintains its smooth effi- 
ciency in all its operations, and the con- 
tacts with its 158 member companies. 

We also pause for a visit with Arthur 
Daniels, executive assistant. He is 
deeply immersed in final details of the 


second report on Policyholder Rela- 
tions. 

Here is an excellent example of the 
broad program for stimulating compa- 


nies to definite public relations pro- 
grams. The Institute’s function is to set 
the pattern and establish the leadership. 
The real public relations work must be 
done by the companies, and in the final 
analysis our efforts to maintain and im- 
prove the approval of our publics will 
depend on the accomplishments of the 
companies. It is in this area that Mr. 
Daniels and other members of the staff 
are giving special attention, extending 
aid and counsel wherever possible, espe- 
cially to those who are setting up newly 
organized activities in public relations. 
He played an important part in planning 
and staging the first Forum on Public 
Relations here in New York last March, 
sponsored jointly by the Institute and 
the Life Advertisers’ Association. It is 
encouraging, even stimulating to review 
the efforts and progress made at com- 


pany levels. It stands as abundant eyj- 
dence of the intelligent and _ skillfy| 
leadership of our Institute. 

This week Mr. Daniels has held sey- 
eral discussions with representatives of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce concerning a series of booklets 
they have asked the Institute to prepare 
on the subject of Business Insurance, 
directed to the small business man. Two 
have been completed, and two more are 
in process of writing. 

Another activity of the week has been 
his cooperation with the organizations 
preparing their national study of dis- 
ability coverage, showing the tremen- 
dous increase in people covered under 
voluntary plans in recent years. 

Mr. Daniels has also given consider- 
able time to visitors from foreign life in- 
surance companies. Interest in American 
life insurance and in the Institute js 
world-wide, and many visitors from for- 
eign countries stop in for a “close-up” 
of what they are hearing so much about. 


Statistical Division Managed by Virginia 
Holran 


And now we move on to our first de- 
partmental visit—the Statistical Division. 

Maybe we have not always been fully 
aware of just what becomes of all the 
material we are asked to supply. Ac- 
tually, the Statistical Department is a 
vital base from which a large share of 
the Institute’s. informational material 
stems. It has become a thoroughly es- 
tablished and widely recognized statis- 
tical unit—one to which leaders and re- 
searchers now come—from home offices, 
from the field, from other businesses, 
and even from most of the Government 
agencies whose interests involve life in- 
surance, or family security. Here the 
function is to help build understanding 
through information. 

We find the manager of the depart- 
ment, Mrs. Virginia Holran, in the midst 
of one of her many planning conferences 
with members of her staff—there are 
now eleven persons in this department, 
and the daily flow of statistical work 
which they carry out is prodigious. This 
particular conference is the first of a 
series to be held on the 1949 Fact Book. 
Distribution of the 100,000 copies of the 
1948 edition has not yet been completed, 
but the staff is already at work on the 
next edition. At this conference, they 
determine the basic material.and format, 
copy additions and deletions, and areas 
of responsibility for the next edition. 

Later in the day, we find Mrs. Holran 
sitting in another conference, this time 
with two of her staff and two from the 
press department, setting up plans for 
the remaining issues of “Life Insurance 
News Data” for 1948 and the early issues 
of 1949. This is an activity that is kept 
on a well-advanced schedule, so that the 
essential statistical work for it can be 
projected in ample time. The depart- 
ment has just mailed the preliminary 
questionnaire on a sample survey being 
undertaken on death claim payments— 
most of you probably cooperated by 
keeping these case records during No- 
vember. And we will be reading news 
stories on life insurance benefits as a 
result of that survey. 


Publications 


Department members hold a first copy 
conference with the press department 
on the November issue of “Money Mat- 
ters,” checking the statistical material 
used in this monthly service to editors. 
The next issue of “Family Economist” 
calls for two conferences during the 
week. 

The regular monthly statistical tables 

benefit payments and the tables on 
investments for the third quarter are 
going through the department. Punch 
cards are being made for the third quar- 
ter report on death claims by states. 
The department is at work on figures 
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for the Survey of Current Business and 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

One member is spending part of the 
week attending the meeting of the Ac- 
tuarial Society at French Lick, Indiana. 

Initial work is started on the job of 
handling the 1948 annual statements 
when they come in after the turn of the 
Statistical work is being done on 
revising the Handbook of Life Insur- 
ance for a new printing. In between 
these p rojects, the departmental person- 
nel has been servicing personal inquiries, 
telephone inquiries, and letters asking 
for information, and also meeting inter- 
departmental queries. 

Each and every tabulation an 
tical finding that emanates from this 
corner of the Institute becomes a story 
impact on the public—concerning 
nsurance. That is what becomes of 
statistics and studies you send in 

Institute, and perhaps it illus- 
trates the urgency and deadline pressure 
stimulates us all into 


year. 


d statis- 





to the 








at times. I hope it 
4 heartier cooperation on the statistical 
work of the Institute in the future. 





Walter Schneider and Press Relations 


Now, we go down to the department 
which is responsible for the continuous 
flow of news and information about lif¢ 
‘ance we been seeing in the 


nation’s press. 


have 


Ex-newsman Walter Schneider is in 
charge of press relations, working with 
the Press Burea u, which has a staff of 
six news writers and their assistants. 
That, as you might surmise, means a 





lume of words per year—all on 





life insurance. It means literally hun- 
dreds of new stories lf ‘ l 
pe V¢ many I 
use an ré 
I 1 of these st 
cl ecl ed “ts 
written with a newsy\ 
to earn use by editor 
cational mate rial on 
the public. 
That mews release Mr. Schneider 
anded to his secret \ | 1 
is the final ling of 
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Institute of Ac 
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ican , 
pers presented at tl French Lick 
nt meeting. He still has on his desk 

a similar swatch of news stories emanat- 

ing from the annual meeting of the As- 

sociation of Life Insurance Medical Di- 

ectors, to be held later in the week. He 

and his press staff have been helping 
these two organizati they help 
many others in the s in theit 
press relations job. Two radio broad- 
casts were arranged for stories from the 
medical convention. And for two days, 

Mr. Schneider and one of his press men 

operated a “press roo at the medical 


convention. 

through the press 
delivery to the 
Insurance News 
week. The 


Then, we see goin 

department, for hand 
city papers, the “Life 
Data” stories released tl 
mail distribution took place last week, 
but the local papers and wire services 
get them currently, release by release 
With the same procedure carried out for 
Matters” and the “F 
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“Money amily 
Economist,” this means a continuous 
flow of news stories emanating from the 


after month, keeping 
he news col- 
editorial 
total of 


Institute month 
life insurance definitely in 1 
umns, and increasingly i 
columns. The present huge 


circulation reached by these many 
stories is in sharp contrast with the 
occasional story of ten years ago, and 


even more important is the constructive 
character of today’s notices as compared 
with some of the critical and inaccurate 
reports of the past. 


Contacts With Reporters 


The telephone interrupts—as it does 
every few minutes all year in Mr. 
Schneider’s office—and this time it is a 
staff writer at the Associated Press, 
working on a life insurance story and 
Wanting some supplementary informa- 
tion from the Institute. At luncheon we 
see Mr. Schneider and one of his press 
staff at lunch with one of the newsmen 


of the New York Times. That paper is 
publishing an expanded national Annual 
Review Edition this year, and a new 
Int sears Review Edition—and six 
stories on life insurance are set up at 
this luncheon for these two editions. 
Back from lunch, an inquiry now comes 
in from the State Department in Wash- 
ington for help on an article on life 
insurance in the United States being 
prepared for its Overseas Magazine. 








The staff writers of the department 
continue their work on several feature 
articl in process of preparation for 
mag: S. 

Today every editorial and news office 
is conscious of life insurance and the 


which is one of the 
major contributions the Institute has 
made to life insurance progress in the 
past decade: it has established life in- 
urance in its proper place as news, and 
has provided a central source of reliable 
information where anyone _ interested 
can come for the news. And I assure 
vou they are now coming in large num- 
bers. 


Institute—a fact 


Marion S. Eberly and Women’s Division 


But we must move on. Here we are 








at Women’s Division, being grac- 
iou welcomed by Mrs. Marion Stevens 
Eberly. Mrs. Eberly set up this new 
and unique activity at the Institute only 
four years ago, and today it is a very 
important force in the business. Her 


covers both the women’s activities 
public. Her 
noteworthy 


work 
and interests of the general 
ccomplishments have been 
in both areas. 

She is just completing work on a 
questionnaire on life insurance for the 
magazine “Seventeen” to submit to its 





reader panel of 3,000 girls. Currently, 
she is consulting with the editors of 
‘Glamour” concerning results in their 
recent contest, “Why I Like My Job.” 
She is checking the re-write of a manu- 
script by an outside writer on Money 
Management. Details are being com- 
pleted for thé November meeting of the 


aking 
arranged for a 


Women's Advisory Committee. Spe 
engagements are being 


trip through the Northwest for next 
spring. 

Two conferences are held this week 
with the press and statistical depart- 
ments on the next issue of the “Family 
Iconomist,”’ which goes to Women’s 
Page editors. This serves to make news 





“which is not on the financial pa 





Extensive work is done on a life in- 
booklet being prepared for the 
Division of the state of New 
Consultation is held with Helen 
author of “Moneywise,” for 
chapter on life insurance was 


surance 
Welf: re 
Jersey 
Knox, 
which 
vritten. 
As a member of Women in Public Re- 


lations, and chairman of its liaison com- 
inittee with Stephens College, Mrs. 
I:berly has worked out a course on pub- 


tions to be set up at that col- 
year. She also arranges a 


lic rela 
les ec this 





conference of several outstanding public 
relations women for the following 
week, to consult with Dean MacIntosh 


women in 
helpful to 
colleges. 


of Barnard College on how 
public relations work can be 
Barnard and other women’s 


The department checks final production 
+}, 


booklet, “Marriage 
Security,” which the 
preparing for 


details for e new 
Bonds and mily 
Women’s Division is 
young married couples. 

Revision of booklets previously issued, 
plans for numerous women’s meetings, 
conferences with many women, including 
policyholders and those in the busi- 
ness, telephone inquiries, a heavy cor- 
po? these add up to a well 

rganized and effective program of ac- 
tivities among women. To evaluate its 
importance, it is well to reflect upon the 
fact that women are the potential users 





of most life insurance proceeds today. 
With almost every haa owning some 
life insurance, hans clear it is that we 


facts about life insurance 
the nation. 


must bring the 

to the women of 

R. Wilfred Kelsey and Educational 
Division 


Now we visit the Educational Division 


of the Institute. It has the responsibility 
of bringing life insurance information 
and understanding to the youth of the 
nation. hd find its director, R. 
Wilfred Kels in his office—the only 


day of the pa that he is there, since 
he is now “on location” in upstate 
Oneida, working on the Institute’s new 


this one day, he 


motion picture. In 
details of numerous 


catches up on the 





projects under way, including two new 
comic books, as well as a large backlog 
of corres spondence and inquiries from 


students and others interested 
materials. 

Division has carried 
ram of contacts on 


educators, 
in educational 

The Educational 
on an extensive prog 








the caneerone 1 side. Film bookings for 
all of the Institute’s motion pictures are 
a ccnstanies activity. New reading lists 
on life insurance are being Fone re- 


visions of the Handbook of Life Insur- 
ance are made for a new edition, edu- 
cational manuscripts are checked, help 
is extended to writers, a new study on 
“Life Insurance in the Family Budget” 
is being prepared for home economic 


research on a 
tional subjects is carried on, scores of 
inquiries are answered, educational ma- 
terials sent in response. Those segments 


classes, extensive 


of the public included in a broad 
grouping of students and educators are 
continuously and effectively rea toed by 


the Institute’s Educational Division 


Wilbur Nelson, Elizabeth Ferguson, 
Donald Barnes, Robert Mory 


many other areas of ac- 
tivity in the Institute, but I must call 
time on this inspection tour. The De- 
partment of Services and Promotion, un- 


There are 





der Wilbur Nelson, is carrying on its 
usual job of distributing hundreds of 
thousands of reprints, answering many 
inquiries from the public, and publisl 

ing the widely distributed “Life laser 
ance and the American Public.” The 
Library, under Miss Elizabeth Ferg 


continues to expand as a researcl 





reference center for both those in 
business and out. The production 
sion, under Robert Mory, grows 
stantly busier, as the ay ictivi 
increase, for this is the place where 
me nics of producing pr ret mi 


are managed, and where the milli 
items mailed per year are handled 

One face you have not 
Donald Barnes, who came to 
Institute this year as a special 


seen on 
tour is 


assist 


to the president, giving special atten- 
tion to agent’s relations. Mr. Barnes has 
been “on tour” all this week with Holgar 


Johnson, for the regional meetings 

No report of this character would be 
complete aig ut some comment on the 
Cooperative Advertising Program Np the 
Institute over the years. Through your 
cooperation, it has expanded to the e . place 
where it is making a most significant 
contribution to the over-all public 
tions program of life insurance 
racter, it has 
American people our 
contribution over and 
beyond our regular business perform- 
ance. It has become a more effective 
means each vear to set forth the quality 
of service offered by our agency 
tem—and the contribution of our agency 
force to the ell-being of the public. 


J. Walter Thompson Co. 


By its public service cha 
indicated to the 
desire to make a 


SvVvs- 


I wish it were possible to acquaint you 
fully with the work of our Planning 
Committee, which meets one or more 
times every = with our staff and 
our agency, the | WwW alter Thompson Co 


Its Samukets are Ne G. Taylor, Jr., 





Frazer Wilde, d 
Robert P. Kelsey and Joseph 
ler. 
They carry the responsibility of de- 


veloping the needs and objectives to be 
served, and the copy with wh ich to serve 
them throug : the Cooperative Advertis- 
ing Campaigt In addition to their su- 
perb fac mst and judgment, they are 


eacilinte fitted for the work by their 
intense interest and their feel for the 
requirements of the undertaking. They 


are._regular in their attendance at meet- 
ings, and give enthusiastically of their 


H. J. Silidalait Talk 


(Continued from Page 36) 


measurable damage can be done to the 
over-all structure by any one segment 
be —business, 


of society—whichever it 


union or government, at segment 


interest above the public 





puts its own 

interest. The United States has shown 
the world what « be shed in 
material progress throu 


; , 
democracy; it must now prove to the 
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Prudential of London 


(Continued from Page 8) 


the general branch, Rupert Thorp was 
transferred to the department set up 
to deal with the company’s overseas fire 


business. There he remained until he 
was chosen to take charge of the 
Montreal office in the early days of the 


company’s activities in Canada. 
In 1929 he 
manager tor ( 


assistant 
upon him 


appointed 
and 


was 
anada, 


chiefly fell the task of building the Pru- 
dential’s fire business in the Dominion. 
Five years of hard work and steady 


him the appointment of 
‘anada, a post which 
he held until he was recalled to Eng- 
land to be appointed a controller of the 
general branch. Up to the outbreak of 
war in 1939 he spent a considerable time 
on the European continent in connection 
with the company’s affairs in various 
countries 
In 1942 he 

gerial rank as 
three years later 
eral manager. 


progress earned 
fire manager for ( 


Was promoted to mana 
assistant manager, and 
became a deputy gen- 
‘anada and the United 
The following year he 
Gardner, the actuary, 
made a tour of inspection of the com 
pany’s branches in South Africa, Rho 
desia and Egypt. He is a vice president 
of the Insurance Institute of London. 


He revisited ( 
States in 1946, 
and W. F. 





Elliott & Fry, Ltd. 


W. F. GARDNER, F.1LA. 
Before going to Canada he kept 
wicket for the Ibis (the Prudential Head 


Office Club) first 11, one of the best 
the club has had. In Canada he joined 
a Montreal club, The Wanderers, and 


continued to play cricket, being captain 


of that club for a number of years. 
When in 1932 A. A. Mailey’s Australian 
Cricket team toured Canada, Rupert 


Thorp captained a team which played 
against them. Today he seldom misses 
an Ibis function and is a most popular 
chairman at the annual dinners of the 
various societies 


K. A. Usherwood 
M.A., F.LA. 


Deputy General Manager 


Kenneth Usherwood, deputy general 
manager, went to Cambridge where, in 
addition to taking a mathematics de 
gree, he passed the examination for fel- 
lowship of the Institute of Actuaries 
while still an undergraduate, an uncom- 
mon distinction 

In 1925 he joined 
the actuary’s office, where he showed 
that besides academic learning he had 
practical ability. When an actuary was 
needed for the company’s new branch in 
South Africa, it was Kenneth Usher- 
wood who was chosen. Three years 


the Prudential in 


British Prudential’s Canadian Manager 


Prudential of Great 
Britain in Canada and Newfoundland 
is Hartley D. McNairn, M.B.E., K.C., 
who resigned as Ontario Superintendent 
of Insurance to accept this appoint- 
ment. 


Mr. McN 


Manager of the 


vairn was educated at Upper 
Canada College, University of Toronto, 
Osgoode Hall Law School, and for six 
years practiced law with Denton & Den- 


ton ot Toronto. During his last two 
years with that law firm he acted in 
part-time capacity as chairman of the 
Ontario Insurance Advisory Board. 


In November, 1935, he was appointed 
Superintendent of Insurance and Regis- 
trar of Loan & Trust Corporations for 
the Province of Ontario. He was ap- 
pointed King’s Counsel in December, 
1938. He served as secretary of Asso- 
ciation of Superintendents of Insurance 
of Canada for several years and was 
its president in 1939. 

In 1937-44 Mr. MeNairn 
member of the investment 
of the Ontario Supreme Court and as a 
member of the advisory board of the 
Public Trustee of Ontario. In 1946 he 
was honored by the King in being made 
Member of British Empire for his serv- 


acted as a 
committee 





D. McNAIRN 


HARTLEY 





ices as Officer of the Ontario Civil De- and hockey. His present recreations are 
fense Committee during the war. In his skiing, shooting and fishing. Mr. and 
younger days he was good in football Mrs. McNairn have a daughter, 19. 

later he succeeded Sir Frank Morgan as _ is intellectual as well as practical. Chief 


among his hobbies is sailing. 


Walter F. Gardner, F.I.A. 
Actuary 


manager for the company’s Near East 
branch. In 1937 he was recalled to chief 
office to become controller of the de- 
partment which handles the company’s 
Group life and pension business. 


In the earlier years of the war he 
had experience of field staff adminis- Educated at a London public school, 
tration, but 9 qualifications were Walter F. Gardner joined the Pruden- 


tial staff in 1919 and was attached to 
the actuary’s office. In the space of five 
years he passed all the examinations for 
visit the United States and Canada. Fellowship of the Institute of Actuaries. 
Returning to the company at the end of In the next fifteen years he gained 
1945, he was appointed a divisional man- — steady promotion until he reached mana- 
ager in charge of field staff administra- rank as an assistant actuary in 
tion in the Lancashire area. A year later Four years later he became joint 


neeced by the Government and he went 
to the Ministry of Supply as director of 
statistics. These duties required him to 


gerial 


1939. 


he received further promotion when he actuary and actuary to the company in 
was appointed an assistant general man- 1945. It was a real distinction for since 
ager. His appointment to the rank of 1935 the office had been held jointly. 
deputy general manager followed in Oc- The problems which now confront the 
tober, 1947, when he made a tour of company’s actuary are immense. A 
inspection of the company’s branches in) young man, Walter Gardner approaches 
\ustralia, New Zealand, Malaya and the company’s actuarial problems with 


and imagination. 
becoming a Fellow of the In- 
Actuaries Mr. Gardner 


visited the Near and Middle East. 
Mr. Usherwood is a scholar and a 


courage 
After 


man of affairs. Apart from his profes- stitute of 
sional qualifications, he is widely in- coached students for the examinations 
formed and his approach to any subject and some time later was appointed to 
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the board of examiners. His work for 
the Institute has been considerable and 
he has written papers for its journal, 
A member of the council, he was at one 
time joint honorary secretary and 
now vice president. 

During his Prudential career Mr. 
Gardner has been closely associated with 
the development of the company’s busi- 
ness abroad. Before the war he toured 
the continent to study life insurance 
conditions in several European coun- 
tries. Further to extend his knowledge 
of the company’s business abroad, he 
visited the United States and Canada in 
1946 and South Africa, Rhodesia and 
Egypt in 1947. 

In the days when the various depart- 
ments at head office challenged one an- 
other to cricket matches, Walter Gard- 
ner turned out for the actuary’s office 
a team able to hit up runs as well as 
compute interest earnings. However, 
tennis is the game he preferred. In re- 
cent years he has taken up golf and is 
a regular competitor in the meetings of 
the Ibis Society. 


Prudential Libraries 
(Continued from Page 40) 


medical staff. The books are catalogued 
in usual library fashion. 

The medical department library has 
no librarian, but Miss C. M. Rizzolo, 
secretary to the medical director, orders 
books and keeps the library in order. 


Occupational Library 


The so-called “Occupational Library” 
consists of numerous volumes covering 
subjects related to the various occupa- 
tions primarily in the United States and 
Canada but also, in a minor way, to the 
rest of the world. Included are Govern- 
ment publications issued through the 
Departments’ of fines and_ Labor, 
wherein can be found complete occupa- 
tional, health and accident statistics cov- 
ering a period of many years. These 
publications have been very valuable in 
the study of occupations from the health 
and accident hazard standpoints. Many 
of them contain data which cannot be 
found in recent publications. Such things 
as occupational duties, and background, 
are of inestimable value when it is 
necessary to study certain occupations 
for rating and other purposes. 

Another type of book found in this 
library is the Public Health Reports ot 
the United States Government. These 
show mortality trends and also special 
Government public health studies. The 
statistics in these books are used as the 
basis for a continuous study by the Or- 
dinary Evaluation Division. 


LEADS BANKERS OF IOWA 

A. L. Calame of Red Bluff, Cal., 
member of the J. H. Rowe San aie 
cisco Agency of Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, finished the week ending No- 
vember 19 as top man on the national 
weekly list of Honor Bankerslifemen. 
He sold $50,000 of new, written business. 
Mr. Calame joined Bankers Life in No- 
vember 1947 


H. P. Lindsley, general agent for Oc- 
cidental of California at Wichita, has 
moved his offices to the Insurance Build- 
ing at 212 North Market Street. 
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Mahoney Committee 
(Continued from Page 6) 
_oil. He soon became a manager for 
the farm and oil properties of the Wil- 
lets Estate, a family long prominent in 
western New York. Today, he is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the estate, which since 





Samuel Rabin 


H. A. Reoux 


has been incorporated at Belmont. He is 
a past president of Belmont’s board of 
education. 

Subsequently, Mr. MacKenzie became 

a vice president and director of the State 
Bank of Belmont. A short time later he 
became a director of the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank of Wellsville. He served 
ten years as key banker for Allegany 
County and is a past chairman of group 
one, New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 
Mr. MacKenzie has devoted much time 
to public service without compensation 
and especially during the past emer- 
gency years of the depression. In 1933 
he was chairman of the C.W.A., T.E.R.A., 
and the Emergency Seed Loan, han- 
dling all positions until the expira- 
tion of the organizations. At the same 
time, he was member for two years of 
the Emergency Feed Loan Rural Re- 
settlement Committee and the Rural 
Electrification Committee. These posi- 
tions led directly to election as county 
supervisor for one term of two years, 
thence to nomination and election in 
1935 as Assemblyman. In the Legisla- 
ture, he is chairman of the Committee 
on Insurance. 

Assemblyman MacKenzie was married 
shortly before enlistment in the Navy. 
His wife is the former Helene Paul of 
Belmont. He has two sons, both of 
whom enlisted in the Navy, and one 
daughter. He is of Scotch decent. Ice 
hockey, with his two sons, and golf are 
his favorite recreations. He is a mem- 
ber of the Buffalo Canoe Club, Wells- 
ville Country Club, a 32nd Degree Ma- 
son, Wellsville Lodge, B. P. O. E., No. 
1495, and the Grange. 

Committee assignments Insurance, 
chairman; Banks; Civil Service; Ways 
and Means. 


Thomas A. Dwyer 

Thomas A. Dwyer, Democrat, repre- 
senting the Twenty-first Assembly Dis- 
trict, Kings County, was born in Brook- 
lyn in 1905. After attending the public 
schools in Flatbush, he attended Brook- 
lyn Prep, Holy Cross College and Ford- 
ham Law School and holds the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Law. He is a practicing attorney with 
offices at 189 Montague Street, Brook- 
lvn, and is a member of the Brooklyn 
Bar Association, Emerald Association, 
St. Patrick’s Society, the Brooklyn Law- 
yers Club, the Flatbush Chamber of 
Commerce, the Flatbush Democratic 
Club and the Holy Name Society of Our 
Lady of Refuge Church. He is married 
and has three children, and resides at 
551 East Twenty-third Street, Brooklyn. 

Committee assignments—Aviation; Ex- 
cise; Insurance; Local Finance. 


Samuel Rabin 
Samuel Rabin, Republican, represent- 
ing the Eighth Assembly District of 
Queens, was born on October 12, 1905, 
in New York City. He attended the 
public schools of New York and Eras- 
mus Hall High School in Brooklyn and 
(Continued on Page 52) 











Manhattan Life Announces its 


NEW SINGLE PREMIUM 
RETIREMENT ANNUTTY POLICY 


which further rounds out an already 
comprehensive range of Annuity Policies 


Cousider These 12 Features: 


«i 


Income for Life (Guaranteed for 10 


Years Certain). 


Cash Surrender or Loan Value avail- 
able immediately after the contract is 


in force. 


Cash Surrender and Loan Value is 
slightly higher at the end of the fourth 
year than premium deposit—without 


apportioned dividends. 


Death Benefit equals premium de- 
posit immediately contract is in force, 
until the fourth year and thereafter 
when it is the same as the Cash Sur- 


render or Loan Value. 


Settlement Options available for the 
annuitant immediately, provided the 
amount of any stipulated payments 
shall not be less than $10 per month. 


Proceeds may be left at interest with 
the Company, subject to withdrawal 


10 


il 


12 


in whole or in part, at any time. Inter- 
est guaranteed not less than 2% per 
annum. 


At any time prior to retirement, the 
age for retirement may be changed. 


Right to elect Settlement Options may 
be extended one year by beneficiary, 
after insured’s death. 

Joint and Survivorship Annuity 
available. 

Accumulated Dividends may be used 
to increase annuity payments. 
Educational Income payments avail- 
able from age 15 to age 21—payable 
for 48, 72 and 96 months commencing 
at designated anniversary. 

If surrendered for cash at the end of 
the 10th year the return is approxi- 
mately 1%; 15th year 134%; 20th 
year to 30th year 134 to 2% —with- 


out apportioned dividends. 


ALSO NEW: Manhattan’s Life Paid-Up at 65. 


Has wide utility in pension planning and other fields 


Founded ¥ 


THE MAN 





14} 


INSURANCG# 







| 1S5O 


TAN LIFE 
COMPANY 


of AEw YORK, 


HOME OFFICE: 120 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. * TELEPHONE: CIRCLE 6-3730 
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Conn. General Announces 


New Dividend Schedule 


Connecticut General Life announced a 
new schedule for participating life in- 
surance dividends effective January 1. 
In an announcement to policyholders, 
Frazar B. Wilde, president, said, “In 
recent years, Connecticut General divi- 
dends to participating policyowners have 
followed a schedule established in 1943 
and have been based on assumptions as 
to mortality, interest and operating ex- 
penses in keeping with the conditions of 
that time. 

“Since 1943, changes have taken place 
in all of these three factors: mortality 
has improved; the rate of interest 
earned on investments has declined— 
from 3.6% in 1943 to 3% in 1947; and 
the company’s operating costs have risen 
as have operating costs in all types of 
business. 

“The lower mortality has improved 
the earnings available for dividends, but 
not as much as the lower interest rate 
and the increase in expenses have re- 
duced those earnings. The over-all ef- 
fect of the changes in these factors has 
been to reduce the total earnings from 
which dividends can be paid.” 

On many policies dividends in 1949 
will be lower than in 1948. In some in- 
be about the same or 





stances they will 
higher. 


S. C. Uniform Requirements 
For Life, Property Agents 


At Columbia, S. C., December 8, State 
Insurance Commissioner D. D. Murphy 
announced that uniform state entrance 
requirements for life and property insur- 
ance agents will go into effect April 1, 


1949, 

A committee of life insurance repre- 
sentatives met with the Commissioner 
and began work on a standard exam- 


ination form for their group. The prop- 
erty insurance form has been completed, 
Commissioner Murphy said. 

The two forms will not be retroactive, 
he pointed out, but will apply to those 
who become agents on and after April 
2, 1949, 

Committee members meeting with 
Commissioner Murphy included: L. L. 
Harley of Florence, president, State Life 


Underwriters’ Association; D. L. Jer- 
vey of Florence, district manager, At- 
lantic Coast Life; T. K. Knight, Colum- 





bia, Pilot Life; Clyde Sisson, Columbia, 
Aetna Life; H. Q. Jones, Columbia, Life 
‘o. of Georgia; L. L. Bates, 
Columbia, president, Capital Life; and 
Pierce North, manager, South Carolina 
Association of Insurance Agents. 


Insurance Co 


Continental American Life 
Individual, Agency Winners 


Continental American Life conducted 
company-wide contest from October 
Jovember 30 and announced that 





18 to } 

a production record had been set. New, 
paid-for business in November was 
ahead of any previous November in the 
isto f the company by a substantial 
margin ; 

An agency plaque went to the follow- 
ing agencies: The Boston agency, man- 
aged by James S. Maloof, for exceeding 
their quota by the greatest amount. The 
Harrist agency, managed by George 
F. - accumulating the greatest 
pe! f their quota. 


as awarded to the fol- 


John E. 


representatives : 
salisbury, Md., agency, for 
the greatest number of 
contest points in the October portion 
of the contest. Byron Samonisky, Wil- 
agency, for paying for the 
number of cases in the October 





nmington 


vreatest 

portion of the contest. Gerald M. Do- 
herty, Boston agency, for accumulating 
the greatest number of contest points 


during the entire contest. Clarence L. 
Collison, Salisbury agency, for paying 
for the greatest number of cases during 
the entire contest. 


Mahoney Committee 
(Continued from Page 51) 


graduated from Jamaica High School. 
He received a Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Cornell University and a degree of 
Juris Doctor from New York Univer- 
sity. 

He has been an active practicing at- 
torney since his admission to the bar in 
1928 and presently has his office in Ja- 
maica, Queens County. He is a member 
of the Queens County Bar Association, 
past president of Jamaica Lawyers’ Club, 
past master of Maimonides Lodge, F. & 


A. M., and past national president, 
Sigma Alpha Mu Fraternity. 
Mr. Rabin married Florence Mittle- 


mann in 1938. They have two children, 
and reside at 182-15 Radnor Road, Ja- 
maica Estates, Queens County. 

Committee assignments — Commerce 
and Navigation; Insurance; Judiciary ; 
Public Institutions; Rules. 


Harry A. Reoux 


Harry A. Reoux, Republican, repre- 
senting Warren County, in the Assem- 


bly, was born in Warrensburg, N. Y., in 
1901, and is a lawyer practicing there. 
After attending Warrensburg Union 
Free School, he was graduated from 
Glens Falls Academy in the class of 
1917; from Union College in 1921 with 
B.S. degree; from Albany Law School 
in 1924 with LL.B. degree. He is a 
director, trust officer and counsel of the 
Emerson National Bank; director and 
secretary-treasurer of Warrensburg Tim- 
ber Corp.; manager of Warrensburg In- 
surance Agency; member of New York 
Association of Local Agents; of Judicial 
Council of state of New York; of Law 
Revision Commission; of Tax Law Re- 
vision Commission (Mastick Commis- 
sion); chairman of the Father Isaac 
Jogues Memorial Commission; member 
of the joint committee of the Senate and 
Assembly for the Recodification of the 
Insurance Laws; vice chairman of the 
Joint Legislative Committee for Making 
a Study and Analysis of the Activities 


of the United Nations Organization 
within New York State. Also, he is 
chairman of Assembly Committee on 


Judiciary; member of the New York 
State Commission for the celebration of 
the 250th Anniversary of the Founding 
of the New York Supreme Court; chair- 
man of joint committee on the Senate 
and Assembly on Reapportionment. He 
is also a member of several bar asso- 
ciations. He has been named a member 
of the Committee on Post-War Problems 





SECRETARY — EXECUTIVE ABILITY 


Career - Opportunity. Interesting work 
and contacts. Decorator-designed, day- 
light office. Near Grand Central, 
$2,600 start, plus bonus. 

Requirements: Life insurance experi- 
ence, personable, poised, tactful, alert, 
rapid typist. Some dictation. Knowl- 
edge bookkeeping helpful. Flair for 
figures. 

Write: State qualifications, references, 
and complete experience. Replies held 
confidential. Box 1843, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New 
York 7, N. Y. 











of the New York State Bar Association, 

Assemblyman Reoux is president of 
board of trustees, First Presbyterian 
Church, Warrensburg, N. Y.; a member 
of board, Warrensburg Cemetery Asso- 
ciation; treasurer and member of board, 
Richards Library, Warrensburg; past 
master Warrensburg Lodge No. 425, F, 
& A. M.; member of Warrensburg 
Chapter No. 325, R. A. M.; member of 
Calvary Commandery No. 69, K. T, 
Hudson Falls; member of Glens Falls 
Lodge, No. 81, B. P. O. E. Mr. Reoux 
married Miss Rita Kettenbach of Ches- 
tertown. 

Committee assignments — Judiciary, 
chairman; Insurance; Rules. 











Always Room At The Top 


The LNL career underwriter with ambition to become a General 
Agent knows there are opportunities aplenty right with his own com- 
pany. He knows this because 40 of the company's general agents 
have been promoted from the ranks. There's always room at the top 
with The Lincoln. 


Lincoln National's promotion policy provides another reason 
for our proud claim that LNL is geared to help its field men. 
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E. M. Thore Reviews 
Legislative Outlook 


IMPORTANT CASES LITIGATED 
General Counsel of LIAA Looks for 


Heavy Legislative Year; Sickness 
Compensation Activity 


Legislatures of 47 jurisdictions will 
convene in 1949 when the Life Insurance 
Association of America expects approx- 
im: itely 12,500 bills affecting life insur- 
ance, Eugene M. Thore, general counsel 
of the association, reported at the an- 
nual meeting in New York last week. 
The past year was an “off” year for the 
state legislatures when 4.767 bills were 
ex! aia 

“During 1949 it is anticipated that 
sickness ym pagent measures will be 
‘introduced in a number of states,” said 
Mr. Thore. “While the association will 
not sponsor such legislation, model sick- 
ness compensation bills have been pre- 
pared, one making provision for a com- 
petitive state fund, and the other provid- 
ine for private insurance. These _ bills 
will be used only where the occasion 
warrants. ; 

“It has been estimated that 850 Fed- 
eral bills will be introduced which will 
require review or analysis. An Internal 
Revenue Code Revision bill probably 
will be considered by Congress during 
the early months of 1949. It is expected 
that this bill will contain important pro- 
visions dealing with the income taxation 
of annuities and other provisions affect- 
ing the estate and gift taxation of life 
insurance proceeds. Upon the introduc- 
tion of this bill, the association’s staff 
will be actively engaged in reviewing its 
various provisions, to the end that the 
interests of policyholders will be fully 
protected. 

New Plan Being Made 

In the early part of 1948 a new or- 

ranizational plan was adopted to assure 
efficient and prompt handling of the 
increasing volume of legislation. This 
plan was tested during the 1948 legis- 
lative sessions and found to be most 
satisfactory. The chief responsibility for 
state legislative work under this plan 
rests with eight legislative directors, all 
officers of the association. Each director 
is responsible for legislation in a num- 
ber of designated states, and is assisted 
by a corps of legislative associates and 


LIAMA OGcen 
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chief difference between a great mana- 
ger and an average manager.” 

Mr. Chapman listed the following as 
the steps in agency management: a mas- 
tery of the job of the life underwriter; 
prospecting for recruits; presenting the 
career selection; new man training; fi- 
nancing; retraining; supervision; busi- 
ness management; morale building and 
motivation. 

At the conclusion of the 
Mr. Holcombe stated—‘Research is a 
very exciting experience and I do not 
think you have to have a very vivid 
imagination to realize that this year 
more than any other year since the re- 
search bureau started in January, 1922, 
we have had more excitement in our 
office than we have ever had before, ex- 
ploring new trails, making new discov- 
eries, and here and there putting up a 
new signpost that you who follow that 
trail will know better where you are 
going. 

“Tt is our hope that the Agency Man- 
igement Association which might prop- 
erly be called the laboratory in the 
study of agency management aided by 
you managers and general agents will 
place the whole operation of agency 
management on a plane within the very 
near future which was scarcely glimpsed 
even a few days ago. It is not without 
reason that we in the agency end of 
our great business feel that great 
strides for improvement in the next few 
years will be found in agency manage- 
ment.” 





discussion, 


bill analysts. Under this system, the 
legislative work of each state is handled 
by three members of the staff, a legis- 
lative director, an associate, and a bill 
analyst. Twenty-one specially trained 
staff members, exclusive of clerical and 
stenographic assistants, have been as- 
signed to this work. Through staff meet- 
ings, the efforts of the legislative direc- 
tors and associates are coordinated in 
order that decisions and techniques will 
be uniform. In order to equalize work 
loads as nearly as possible, an attempt 
has been made to predict the expected 
flow of bills, and the work will be dis- 
tributed on the basis of such estimates. 

One of the advantages of this new 
system is that, as the work load de- 
creases from the peak normally reached 
in February, the law printing and card 
digesting can be commenced without any 
break in the normal flow of legislative 
work. This means that both prints of 
new laws and card digest replacements 
should be in the hands of member com- 
panies shortly after the close of the 
legislative season. 

Litigated Cases 

Mr. Thore summarized the situation 
with reference to the following litigated 
cases, 

Estate of Bernard Zahn (New York) 
—In this case, a New York Surrogate’s 


Court had held a life insurance company 
liable to the executor of an insured’s 
estate for the Federal Estate Tax on 
insurance proceeds, even though the 
company had already paid in full the 
proceeds to the beneficiary named in 
the policy. The consequences of such a 
decision being so serious, the association 
retained counsel to support the com- 
pany’s appeal to the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court by an 


amicus brief. In the latter part of 
March, the Appellate Division unan- 
imously reversed the Surrogate’s deci- 


sion, and the matter is now on appeal 
in the New York Court of Appeals. 
Georgia Intangibles Tax Cases—This 
litigation, which has been pending since 
1937, was finally settled this year. Since 
1938, final judgments have been rendered 
in favor of the companies in seven cases, 
all of which were handled by the asso- 
ciation’s local counsel. Two of these 
cases had been taken to the State Su- 
preme Court. This year, as a result of 
the settlement, final judgments were 
rendered in favor of the companies 
gainst the county in all of the remain- 
ing 20 cases. 


Arizona Premium Tax Test Suit—a 
test suit was commenced this year to 
contest the application of the Arizona 


Premium Tax Law to annuity considera- 
tions received in the state by means 
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HALF 


than half a billion dollars of life insurance in force. 


Public recognition is given to the many 
dollar figure, and especially to the following top 


MGR. E, O. STOUFFER, Class AAAA 
J. HAYDEN, Class AAA 

MGR. G. D. MANSBERGER, Class AA 

C. L. BLUMENSTINE, Class A 


WASHINGTON 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





policy of “security and service first.” 


GEN. 


GEN, 
GEN. 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 


R. Kendall, President 


GEN. AGT. W. 


A BILLION 


Life Insuranee in Foree 


Washington National has entered that select circle of companies having more 
This important milestone was 
reached in November 1948. With a field force geared to service in forty-six states and 
the District of Columbia and offering a complete line of life, accident and health, and 
hospital coverage, Washington National has set its sights for the billion dollar mark. 


However long it may take to achieve this goal, Washington National will maintain its 


loyal Washington National fieldmen 
nationwide for their splendid efforts in helping the company reach the half billion 


ranking managers and general agents: 


AGT. JOHN H. GREENE 
A. MILDER 
AGT. M. A. PRINGLE 
AGT. J. V. FITZGERALD 


NATIONAL 
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CARELESS SEMANTICS 


Careful choice of words employed to 
describe properly an act or function is 
essential if the public is to have a true 
understanding of what is done. Take, for 
” 


“private deals,” cur- 
to a method 


instance, the phrase, 
rently used with reference 
of making investments on the part of in- 
surance companies. That designation has 
grown out of the careless semantic of the 
banking investment fraternity. 

Financial street slang may be descrip- 
tive, but its connotation in the eyes of 
the average person has generally been 
bad. The “So what!” expression of the 
early ’30’s was interpreted by the public 
generally as an attitude of absolute in- 
difference to what happened to the indi- 
vidual. The fact is that the investment 
of funds by a life insurance company or 
any other financial institution without the 
intervention of a third party or an offer- 
ing to the public is a direct placement in 
investment of the funds of the company. 
For many years business throughout the 
nation borrowed money by direct place- 
ment with banking institutions. In the 
early days of the life insurance industry, 
the funds of a life insurance company 
were invested by a direct placement on 
mortgages which qualified under the var- 
ious state laws. If a broker brought the 
loan to the company, he represented the 
borrower, but the transaction was be- 
tween a single borrower and a single 
lender. There were many direct place- 
ments, particularly in the larger cities 
where borrowers sought mortgage loans 


without any public offering or financial 
intermediary. 

The growth of so-called “mortgage 
loan correspondent” followed the devel- 
opment of the life insurance industry 
from 1907 on, but even during that per- 


iod a large number of life insurance com- 
panies did not rely upon so-called “loan 
correspondent,” but invested their funds 
in mortgages by direct dealing with the 
borrower. When the banks by reason of 
a demand for liquidity were unwilling to 
make extended loans to business by the 
direct placement method, it was natural 
that business, accustomed to direct nego- 
tiations with the lending banks, would 
look to other financial institutions, 
for loans 


such 
as the life insurance companies, 
similar to those formerly granted by the 
banks. 


The word “deal” was seldom used in 


bank loan transactions or in mortgage 
loan transactions. The word “private” 
unfortunately has been a connotation of 
secrecy for reasons other than the nature 
of the transaction. Both the Insurance 
Departments and the industry should be 
careful in using words. It would be a 
step in that direction to describe the in- 
vestment by life insurance companies of 
its funds directly without a public offer- 
ing as by direct placement rather than 
the financial district term of “private 
deal.” Such a phrase would in no way 
exclude investment bankers from their 
proper place as representatives and ad- 
visers of the borrower in negotiating the 
direct placement of investments by life 
insurance companies. 


INSURANCE 


CASUALTY GROWTH 
About a quarter of a century ago G. F. 
Michelbacher, now president of Great 


American Indemnity and at that time 
secretary-treasurer of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Underwrit- 
ers, came in for some ribbing because 
he had made a prediction that the an- 
nual casualty insurance and bonding pre- 
miums would one day exceed $1 billion 
in this country. He was called an in- 
optimist. Subsequent events 
have relegated that prognostication to 
the realm of classic understatement, 
The way it looks now, an annual pre- 
mium volume of # billion seems surely 
attainable in the not distant future. 

Two great waves of legislation radi- 
cally influenced the phenomenal growth 
of the business. 

One was the enactment of Workmen’s 
Compensation laws which began about 
1912 and was recently completed by the 
enactment of 
legislature. 


curable 


such a law by Mississippi 
But we have not yet witnessed 
the peak of Workmen’s Compensation 
insurance premiums because Workmen’s 
Compensation laws 
versally 


today are not uni- 
applicable to all employes; nor 
are the benefits which they prescribe as 
high as they probably will be eventually. 
More universal coverage and_ higher 
benefits will inevitably swell premium 
volume. 

The other is the enactment by state 
legislatures of Automobile Financial Re- 
sponsibility laws, a movement of com- 
paratively recent origin which is still in 
process, with approximately 20% of the 
states yet to be heard from. The advent 


(Continued on Page 95) 


OPAL MARIE ZIMMERMAN 


Opal Marie Zimmerman, wife of 
Charles J. Zimmerman, associate man- 
aging director of Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, designs wom- 
en’s dresses which are bought by shops 
and stores throughout the nation. <A 
native of Oklahoma, she attended the 
University of Oklahoma. Her late fa- 
ther, G. A. Smith, was president of the 
Oklahoma Press Association. Opal 
Marie was running a custom-made shop 
for Wichita women when Mr. Zimmer- 
man arrived in town as secretary of Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
where he made a speech before the local 
association. Lynn Smith, general agent, 
Connecticut Mutual, threw a party for 
Mr. Zimmerman at which Opal Marie 
met the guest of honor. Their marriage 
resulted. The Zimmermans live on Mo- 
hawk Drive, West Hartford, in a home 
demonstrating that among her other tal- 
ents Mrs. Zimmerman has a decided flair 
for interior decoration. 

x * x 


Arthur W. McCain, president, Chase 
National Bank of New York City made 
a talk at Washington And Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Ky., on “Banking as a 
Career,” which has now been circulated 
as a brochure by Chase National. Some 
of his career comments could equally ap- 
ply to insurance as a vocation. For in- 
stance: “In reality people make the bank 
and give it character. If you want an ac- 
tive and sincere interest in business, if 
you want a career which will test your 
mettle, one which gives you opportunity 
to use all the skill and ingenuity you 
can muster, one which brings you into 
close personal relationships with many 
important people in many interests, one 
which traverses the whole scope of busi- 
ness in its opportunities, and one which 
carries compensation in line with services 
rendered, the banking profession is 
worthy of your consideration.” 

- * 


Lawrence N. Sullivan of the America 
Fore is one of the few persons in fire 
insurance who began their careers as a 
school teacher. After leaving that voca- 
tion he went with the Fire Association 
for five years and in 1924 joined America 
Fore. He is now recording examiner in 
western department of America Fore. 

x x x 

John S. Harris, appointed agency su 
pervisor of Canada Life, was for six 
years with the Royal Canadian Air Force 
with rank of Wing Commander. He has 
spent a quarter of a century in the in- 
surance business, 





MR. AND MRS. R. W. BOAS 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Waldo Boas, 
who were married in Brookline, Mass., 


have returned from their honeymoon in 
Bermuda. Theirs was a wedding of par- 
ticular interest to insurance people be- 
cause the two families have been 
friends for many years. The _ bride, 
Jean Clark Eddy, is the daughter of 
Paul F. Clark, president of John Han- 
cock, and Mrs. Clark. The groom is the 
son of Mrs. John Marshall Holcombe, 
wife of the manager of the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association. 
Mrs. Boas is a graduate of Miss Por- 
ter’s School at Farmington, Conn., and 
a member of the Junior League and the 
Vincent Club of Boston.-Mr. Boas is a 
graduate of Choate School. He served 
in the Pacific theatre during the war 
and is now manager of the John Han- 
cock at Waltham, Mass. 
e *& & 


John McGinley, former vice president 
of the Travelers and manager of its 
Greater New York casualty division, and 
Mrs. McGinley are in California where 
they may stay for the winter. After long 
service in this city where he had as 
many friends as any insurance man in 
the metropolis Mr. McGinley retired 
several years ago. Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Ginley have been spending their sum- 
mers near New London on Long Island 
Sound, and their winters in Florida and 
Arizona. Before leaving for California 
Mr. McGinley saw a number of his 
friends here in the insurance business. 
Formerly one of this city’s outstanding 
raconteurs, he was back with a new flock 
of stories about personalities he has met 
in the South and Southwest. 


- “i 


Kenneth L. Kehring, local agent at 
Tucson, Ariz., who is a member of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents’ executive committee, once owned 
a grocery store and sold that business 
to enter insurance. He had been with 
the department of vocational education 
in Arizona for five years when the de- 
partment gave up because of the de- 
pression. He is a graduate of University 
of Minnesota and took extension courses 
from University of Arizona. 

x ok x 


E. W. Thorn has been appointed as- 
sistant man ger of the Latin American 
department of the Sterling Offices, Ltd. 
Manager of the department is Juan J. 
de Soto. After experience with the 
Sterling Offices, Ltd. in London Mr. 
Thorn was transferred to Canada where 
he has worked under V. illemson, 
president of Sterling Offices of Canada, 
Ltd 
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Factory Insurance Association 
Chicago Promotions 


Three promotional appointments in the 
Western regional office of the Factory 
Insurance Association, Chicago, were re- 
cently announced. They are A. R. Miller, 
E. J. Sestak and H. E. Muir. A sum- 
mary of their careers follows: 

A. R. Miller, promoted to assistant 
manager in charge of engineering and 
inspection work, has been with the FIA 
in Chicago since 1923, having worked 
in the drafting, surveying, field inspec- 
tion and engineering divisions. In 1937 
ie became engineering supervisor and 
in 1945 was appointed executive as- 
sistant in the engineering and inspection 
department. 

E. J. Sestak, who becomes chief en- 
cineer in the Western regional office, 1s 
a graduate of Washington University in 
Electrical Engineering and of Armor In- 
stitute of Technology in Fire Protection 
Engineering. From 1924 to 1941 he was 
associated with the Missouri Inspection 
Bureau as rating, sprinkler and special 
hazards engineer. He came with the 
FIA in 1942 where he has acted as an 
engineering supervisor of the Chicago 
territory. 

H. E. Muir, appointed chief research 
engineer to give full-time attention to 
the work of the FIA engineering coun- 
cil, has been with the FIA more than 23 
years, acting as superintendent of en- 
gineering in the Chicago office until 
1943, at which time he became chief en- 
gineer of the Western regional office. 
Mr. Muir has also acted as chairman ot 
the FIA engineering council, and under 
his new assignment he will give par- 
ticular attention to developing the ac- 
tivities of the engineering council. 


x £ > 


Titled British Managers 


Eleven British insurance men whose 
careers have been in the operating end 
of insurance as contrasted with titled 
board chairmen or deputy chairmen whose 
main duties have not been concerned 
with insurance, have been given titles 
either by the present King George or 
His Majesty’s late father. Their names, 
honor and company affiliations follow: 

The Viscount Knollys, K.C.M.G., 
D.F.C., managing director, [Employers 
Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 

Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter, governor, 
and Sir Arthur S. Rogers, chairman, 
London & Lancashire. 

Sir James Dyer Simpson, J.P., chief 
general manager, Royal and Liverpool 
& London & Globe. 

Sir Thomas Frazer, O.B.E., F.F.A., 
general manager, North British & Mer- 
cantile. 

Sir Stanley Norie-Miller, Bt., M.C., 
J.P., general manager, General Accident. 

Sir Arthur E. Morgan, general mana- 
ger, London Assurance. 


ualty is Ogden Davidson. Assets of the 
group are $150,000,000. 

Dr. Fehlmann is also chairman of the 
Association of Swiss Insurance Compa- 
nies, membership of which consists of 
companies in all divisions of the business. 
This organization has been principally 
engaged in opposing the political princi- 
ples of nationalization of industry and in 
making its influence felt in solving prob- 
lems having to do with a sound currency 
and transfers of funds from one country 
to another, necessary for transactions of 


e international insurance. 


While 30 years ago Workmen’s Com- 


e pensation was nationalized in Switzerland 


no other divisions of insurance have been 
in that country. However, the partial na- 
tionalization of insurance in France and 
nationalization trends in some other coun- 

















M.C., 
manager, Prudential Assurance Co., Lt 

Lieutenant Colonel Sir Brian Moun- 
tain, Bt., managing director, Eagle Star 
Insurance Co. 


Sir Frank Morgan, general 


Sir Andrew H. Rowell, M.A., F.LA., 
general manager and actuary, Clerical 
Medical & General Life Assurance So- 
ciety. 

Sir William Palin Elderton, K.B.E., 
president, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. 

Viscount Knollys is the son of Lord 
Knollys who was secretary to two Brit- 
ish monarchs. Sir Brian Mountain and 
Sir Stanley Norie-Miller both inherited 
the titles from their fathers who were 
baronets as distinct from the other 
Knights, or Knights Bachelor, where 
there is no succession to the title. 

Sir William Palin Elderton is gener- 
ally regarded as the most famous ac- 
tuary in the world. For 29 years he 
was actuary and manager of the Equi- 
table, the oldest life insurance company, 
retiring from that post in 1942 but con- 
tinuing as a director. In 1947 he was 
elected president of the Society. 

A number of the titles were con- 
ferred because of services the insurance 
managers performed for their nation in 
World War II, 


* * & 


Dr. Fehlmann Back in Switzerland 


After a trip to this country during 
which he visited New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Chicago, Dr. 
John Henry Fehlmann, one of Europe’s 
leading insurance chief executives, has 
returned to Europe. He is managing di- 
rector of the Accident and Casualty In- 
surance Co. and the Winterthur Life 
Insurance Co., both having head offices 
in Winterthur, Switzerland, an unusually 
prosperous city which contains many 
industries. The group has agencies 
throughout Western Europe, North Af- 
rica and the United States. The United 
States manager of the Accident and Cas- 


tries have been warnings that private 
business must be vigilant in fighting so- 
cialistic economy. It was gratifying to 
note that in the recent elections to the 
Geneva State Assembly the Communist 
party lost most of its seats. 

Dr. Fehlmann, whose activities for- 
merly included having been a member of 
the Tribunal of Commerce, Zurich, is a 
Doctor of Law and a Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. He attended the universities of 
Heidelberg, Munich, Berne and Paris. 
Entering the insurance field 44 years ago 
he became secretary to the manager 
of the Accident and Casualty. In 1916 
he was made assistant manager of the 
company and in 1920 general manager. 
In 1940 he became managing director. 
At that time George Hasler and Paul 
Thorin were made general managers. 
The latter spends some months each year 
at the United States branch which is at 
111 John Street. 

Hans Sulzer, who was United States 
Ambassador from Switzerland during the 
first World War, is chairman of the Acci- 
dent and Casualty and the Winterthur 
Life. 

. * * 


Census Bureau Will Not Query 


Insurance companies will not figure in 
any way in either the 1950 general cen- 
sus or the 1949 census of business in 
being directly questioned. There is some 
doubt as to whether a suggested ques- 
tion as to “how much and what kind of 
life insurance do you carry?” will be a 
part of the census questionnaire, but 
there is agreement in the Census Bureau 
on the fact that insurance companies 
would not be approached in either cen- 
sus, directly or indirectly. 


* * * 


Dales Asked for Assignment 


Douglas Dales of the Albany news 
bureau of the New York Times wrote 
the best daily newspaper stories about 
the hearings in November at the Hotel 
Roosevelt of the Mahoney committee 
investigating insurance rates and regu- 
lation. Here is how Dales came to cover 
these hearings. 

Sometime ago he attended a hearing 
in Albany which had to do with insur- 





With FIA 


in Chicago | 





H. E. MUIR 


E. J. SESTAK 





Fabien Bachrach 


A. R. MILLER 


ance matters and not having had that 
experience before he found that there 
was a lot being said on subjects with 
which he was not familiar. When it 
was announced that the Mahoney com- 
mittee was to have hearings in New 
York he asked his newspaper if he could 
not get the assignment. 

“It was like going to an insurance 
college,” he said to the writer, “and 
am sure that the experience will be help- 
ful to me in future when I am covering 
stories in the legislature which have an 
insurance aspect.” 

« * 


Thomas Wallas 


Thomas Wallas, who last year suc- 
ceeded Sir Arthur Rogers as general 
manager of the London & Lancashire 
Insurance Co., Ltd., was a recent visitor 
to this country and Canada. His trip 
was necessarily restricted in time, but 
being air-minded he was able to fully 
accomplish his mission, which included 
visits to Chicago, San Francisco, Van- 





Blackstone Studios 
THOMAS WALLAS 


couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, 
Hartford and New York. 

Mr. Wallas commenced his insurance 
career at the head office of the Standard 
Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., a subsidiary 
of the London & Lancashire, after 
spending a few years in the shipping 
business. During the first world war 
he served with the Sixth Battalion of 
the King’s Liverpool Regiment and sur- 
vived a severe gas attack. Soon after his 
release from the Army he accepted the 
position of private secretary to Sir 
Frederick Pascoe Rutter. He subse- 
quently filled various executive positions 
with the London & Lancashire, cul- 
minating last year in his promotion to 
the general managership. Although Mr. 
Wallas has only visited this country 
twice in an official capacity—the first 
time during the war years—he has won 
the friendship of numerous insurance 
officials here. 

One of the most traveled of the 
British general managers, his activities 
having taken him to most parts of the 


world. 
* * * 


“Atlantic Sails the Seas” 


The Atlantic Mutual has issued for 
distribution primarily to agents and bro- 
kers a booklet “Atlantic Sails the Seas,” 
a brief history of the company and its 
affiliates. On the cover is a reproduction 
of one of the many colorful sailing cards 
circulated among shippers and travelers 
during the middle 1800’s. Among illustra- 
tions in the brochure is a photograph 
of three of the company’s famed disaster 
books. This brief history is also a resume 
of the economic development of the 
United States from 1842 through the 
Civil, Spanish-American and two World 
Wars. It describes the background of 
some of the 260 trustees the Atlantic 
has had since it was chartered in 1842. 
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NAIC Asks States to Act Now 
On Multiple Location Proposals 


Proposals to revive the Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board (now known as the 
Multiple Location Service Office) as a 
national rating organization for multiple 
location risks for a limited period until 
some permanent plan for adequately 
servicing and rating this business has 
been approved by the insurance industry 
were made to the rates and rating or- 
ganizations committee of the National 








NAIC Backs June Report 


The NAIC Wednesday approved the 
rates and rating organizations commit- 
tee report stating that the time for use 
of temporary plans has passed, that each 
state should study existing or pending 
filings to determine if they meet stand- 
ards of rating laws, and that action now 
by states is desirable even if entire 
uniformity is not immediately achieved. 

The committee, however, stands ready 
to meet with the industry at any time 
to consider a soundly achieved plz in to 
achieve substantial uniformity of treat- 
ment among the states. As to rating 
principles the NAIC sees no reason for 
altering its views in favor of rate credits 
and debits expressed at the Philadelphia 
convention in June. 








Association of Insurance Commissioners 
at the Hotel Commodore on Tuesday of 
this week. 

This suggestion had the unofficial ap- 
proval of several Commissioners before 
the committee met in executive session 
to decide what should be attempted to 
solve now the present nationwide prob- 
lem of providing an insurance plan to 
meet demands of assureds whose annual 
policies are expiring around the year end. 

On the other hand some stock com- 
pany leaders who have been advocating 
the use of a state average rating plan, 
without any rate credits or debits for 
this type of business, were not impressed 
with the revival idea and tended to dis- 
agree with statements that large buyers 
with favorable loss ratios are refusing 
to pay higher rates resulting from aver- 
age rating or that buyers with poor loss 
ratios can not get coverage today. 

David A. Forbes, Michigan Commis- 
sioner and NAIC vice president, presided 
as chairman at this meeting of the rates 
and rating organizations committee. 
There were several hundred persons in 
attendance waiting to hear the full dress 
parade of arguments for and against 
rating multiple location risks on either a 
straight average of specific rates state- 





wide or under the former system of 
granting rate credits and debits on the 


basis of individual loss and cost 


rience. 


expe- 


Agents’ Proposals 


Walter M. Sheldon of Chicago, a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents and a big producer, as the first 
speaker to address the committee meet- 
ing, said the public and the agents have 
been deprived of a satisfactory rating 
plan since the IUB went out of business, 
which has not been replaced adequately. 
He urged that the insurance business 
and the NAIC take steps without undue 
delay to relieve the situation whereby 


many large buyers do not know what 
they will have to pay for coverage in 
1949, 


George W. Haerle of Portland, Ore., 


a former executive committeeman of the 
NAIA and one of the leading agents on 
the Pacific Coast, said that the “con- 
fused thinking and solutions offered are 
far from satisfying needs of the insur- 
ance buying public.” He declared that 
the average rating plan, which has 
gained temporary acceptance in many 
states, does violence to assureds who 
formerly paid higher rates through 
debits on IUB business because now 
underwriters are reluctant to accept sub- 
standard risks at lower rates when the 
demands on market facilities are so ex- 
tensive. 

Mr. Haerle said that agents have en- 
countered tremendous difficulties in try- 
ing to work out the temporary state 
average rating plan. He said an added 
expenses factor is bein; ¢ created through 
necessity of having many rating bureaus 
acting on widespread risks. 

Until some generally acceptable per- 
manent plan can be worked out Mr. 
Haerle suggested as merely his own per- 
sonal idea that the NAIC license the 
IUB as a national rating body, retroac- 
tive to July 1 this year, and allow it to 
handle this multiple location business, 
both interstate and intrastate. He said 
this liberally interpreted licensing pro- 


(Continued on Page 61) 


Nation-Wide Uniform Accounting 
Principles Approved by NAIC 


Uniform accounting principles were 
introduced in the fire and casualty in- 
surance business on a nationwide scale 
for the first time by action of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners in its meeting here this week. 
The association acted favorably on a 
report of its uniform accounting com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Com- 
missioner James F. Malone, Jr., Penn- 
sylvania, which proposed uniform rules 
for the classification of expenses of fire 
and casualty insurance carriers. 

The rules adopted are based on Regu- 
lation No. 30 of the New York Insurance 
Department promulgated in June of this 
year and effective January 1, 1949. While 
the New York rules affect some 500 
separate carriers, their extension nation- 
wide will make them effective as to more 
than 1,500 insurers. In order to provide 
ample notice to those insurance compa- 
nies newly affected by the rules, the 
uniform accounting committee’s report 
makes the rules optional in the report- 
ing of 1949 transactions but mandatory 
as to 1950 transactions and thereafter. 
However, those companies subject to 
Regulation No. 20 of the New York 
Insurance Department must comply with 
the rules beginning January 1, 1949, 

An exceptionally large number of in- 
surance men from all branches of the 
business crowded into the meeting room 
at the Hotel Commodore in New York 
City Monday morning when a _ joint 
session of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners’ sub-commit- 
tees on uniform accounting and on 
blanks was held with James F. Malone, 
Pennsylvania, and Walter Robinson, 
Ohio, serving as chairmen. The insur- 
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ance industry offered several amend- 
ments to the proposed new accounting 
provisions in the annual statement 
blanks, with Thomas C. Morrill, Deputy 
New York Superintendent, replying to 
most of these suggestions. 


VanderFeen and Magrath Speak 


C. G. VanderFeen, National Surety 
Corp., spoke for the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Accountants & Sta- 
tisticians, asking several changes in the 
new insurance expense exhibit. He pro- 
posed that for the time being the cas- 
ualty companies be allowed to have un- 
til May 31, as the fire companies have, 
to submit expense exhibits to the In- 
surance Departments. Mr. Morrill said 
New York much preferred April 1 
should be the latest date if full value 
were to be obtained from the figures 
submitted. While conceding difficulties 
next year in preparing these exhibits 
Mr. Morrill thought some date earlier 
than May 31 should be fixed. 

Joseph J. Magrath, Chubb & Son, said 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers recommends recording separately 
Federal income taxes incurred applica- 
ble to underwriting income. Mr. Mor- 
rill said this data was difficult to pre- 
pare and for that reason a _ provision 
was dropped in 1945. 

John C. Stott, president, National 
Association of Insurance Agents, asked 
that inspection and payroll audit service 
compensation of agents not be included 
as commission, but be listed separately. 
He said the agents wanted a true pic- 
ture of commission income with which 
to meet arguments concerning alleged 
excessive payments. Mr. Morrill said 
the New York Department is sympa- 
thetic with this request for further re- 
finement and that figures should dis- 
tinguish between what an agent gets in 
commission and what he may receive 
for other services. 

Mr. VanderFeen expressed regret 
that the committee did not have ready 
for consideration a combined fire and 
casualty expense exhibit now that mul- 
tiple line underwriting is approved in 
the majority of states. He said the in- 
dustry had submitted a proposal to the 
blanks committee. Chairman Robinson 
replied that this matter would be given 
consideration at another session of the 
NAIC meeting. 

Charles F. J. Harrington, Massachu- 
setts Commissioner, said that it is all 
right for New York State to have the 
elaborate Regulation No. 30 dealing 
with expense allocations but he opposed 
putting too many of these rules into 
the NAIC annual statement blanks. He 
voiced the view that if expenses are 
broken down in too great detail in the 
statements they may get involved in 
rate litigation. He wants to disassociate 
detailed rate exhibits from the annual 
statement blanks. 


NAIC 1949 Meetings in 


Seattle and Galveston 


The 1949 mid-year meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners will be held at the Gulf hotels in 
Galveston next December. The annual 
convention is scheduled for the Olympic 
Hotel in Seattle early in June next year. 
In June, 1950, the NAIC will meet in 
Quebec. 


Ohio Appointment 


Robert L. Moulton, an _ attorney, 
Galion, O., has been named state direc- 
tor of commerce by Governor-elect 
Frank J. Lausche. Mr. Moulton will 
have supervision over insurance, bank- 
ing, securities and building and loan 
companies, He held a similar post in 
the former Lausche administration. 
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Insureds’ Cooperation With Safet 
Big Aid in Meeting Market 


Among the many essential and desirable features of underwriting pools or 
syndicates is the preservation of property resulting from the application of expertly 
developed engineering and fire prevention principles to construction, distribution 
of values, isolation of highly hazardous processes and so forth. While it is recog- 
nized that individual companies or organizations could develop at considerable 
expense technical services of this nature, experience has shown that the efficiency 
of such an undertaking usually suffers during lean periods or periods of personnel 
shortage to a greater extent than do similar services being rendered through joint 
enterprises specializing in insuring particular kinds and classes of risk. Of course, 
it is not always feasible for such fire prevention engineering recommendations to 
be followed to the letter, but there is adequate evidence of the merit and soundness 
of such such practices residing in the files of these various organizations. 

Every day, some place, fires or explosions in their incipience are arrested by 
sprinkler equipment, the fire door, wire-glass windows, fire-resistive construction, 
safety valves or other devices. Consequently, this nation’s true wealth in the form 
of grain, oil (and the structures housing them), industrial production, payrolls and 
finished products is preserved to a much greater extent than it would be were the 
underwriters to leave to chance the control of these destructive forces. 

Quite aside from the engineering aspect of fire prevention is the current ques- 
tion of distributing high concentrations of insurable values in such a manner that 
the market will be able to absorb the liability within prudent underwriting bounds. 
To the extent that various insureds have been able and willing to comply with such 
a program have they been able to obtain without difficulty in the readily available 
market the insurance protection desired by them. 


Factory Insurance Association’s 


Prevention Service for Industry 


By far the largest item in the cost of 
insurance is that portion of the premium 
dollar which is returned to policyholders 
in the form of loss payment. The aver- 
age businessman is more interested in 
preventing fire losses and maintaining 
uninterrupted production than he is in 
rebuilding a burned-out plant. To that 
end, the organized engineering, inspec- 
tion and loss prevention service of the 
Factory Insurance Association is an ac- 
tivity of major importance to policyhold- 
ers as well as to its company members. 
There is a direct relationship between 
competent engineering and_ inspection 
work and loss prevention. To an ever- 
increasing extent, the management of in- 
dustry is recognizing the direct rela- 
tionship of fire protection and loss pre- 
vention to production, and, hence, to 
profits. 

In order that the loss prevention work 
of the FIA may follow closely the con- 
stantly changing demands placed upon 
it as a result of new problems which 
are continually arising, an analysis of 
present practices of the regional or- 
ganizations in the field of engineering 
and inspection work has been made, 
leading to standardization of practice, 
simplification of procedure and develop- 
ment of improved methods. 

Close contacts are maintained with the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., the en- 
gineering department of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, the 
automatic sprinkler industry, and other 
engineering organizations. Informative 
bulletins on subjects of special interest 
are prepared for the use of policyholders 
by the engineering representatives to 
assist them to keep abreast of all new 
developments in the fields of engineering 
and inspection, 


Present Problems the FIA Is Studying 


Undesirable conditions brought about 
during the war when difficulty in se- 
curing materials necessarily led to the 
substitution of inferior fire protection 
equipment which must be made stand- 
ard. 

The increased use in industry of 
plastics, highly flammable liquids, and 


liquefied flammable gases. In many 
cases manufacturers are making pio- 
neering experiments with new com- 
pounds without full appreciation of fire 
hazards involved either in the process- 
ing or in the finished goods. 

An unprecedented increase in the 
speed of operation of processes and 
machinery to compete in the race for 
production. 

The ever-increasing hazard of re- 
turning exhaust air from various oper- 
ations back into the buildings to effect 
economy in heating and air condition- 
ing calls for protection against re- 
sultant fire hazards. 

Dismantling equipment during 
changes sets the stage for many fires 


unless contractors follow standard 
safety rules governing this class of 
work. 

The large increase in the use by 


manufacturers of magnesium and other 

light metals pose new problems of 

protection engineering. 

American industry today, with its con- 
stantly expanding development of new 
products, fashioned by new processes 
from new materials, presents to fire 
protection engineers a challenge and an 
opportunity. New fire and _ explosion 
hazards thus introduced, many of them 
unheard of only a few years ago, de- 
mand the development installation and 
maintenance of new and specialized pro- 
tection and control equipment and 
devices. 

It is recognized that there are many 
new and complex problems to be met 
and solved. Experience, facilities, and 
ability will be developed to serve Amer- 
ican industry in safeguarding its prop- 
erty against both ordinary and unusual 
operating hazards. The protection prob- 
lem may be highly technical and un- 
usually complex, requiring the attention 
of men trained in chemical, electrical, 
mechanical, or civil engineering or a 
combination of the experience of a group 
of such engineers. The increasing use 
of plastics, light metals, chemicals, and 
other products and processes, each pre- 
sent differing problems requiring new 
and unusual types of protection. The 


FIA is constantly training and develop- 
ing engineers qualified to render these 
services to industry; it serves as a 
clearing house where protection prob- 
lems from all over the country are 
studied and acted upon and the vital 
“know-how” developed to deal with fu- 
ture problems. The results of these 
studies are frequently developed under 
actual production conditions. 

When entering into a contract for 
building or for special equipment which 
involves protection of property from 
fire, explosion or other perils, and FIA 
policyholder designates in the contract 
that the work be “Subject to Factory 
Insurance Association Approval.” This 
simplifies the problem for the policy- 
holder and gives assurance that he will 
get the proper protection, whether the 
contract covers a new spray booth, a 
sprinkler system, or an entire new plant. 

Many leading architects and large in- 
dustries submit their preliminary plans 
to the FIA for review, and these organi- 
zations make a practice of specifying: 
“Subject to FIA approval.” 

FIA Engineering Council 


The Engineering Council of the FIA 
is composed of engineers from the Re- 
gional Offices. The function of the coun- 
cil is to develop and coordinate fire pro- 
tection practices and standards in order 
to keep abreast of rapidly changing con- 
ditions found in modern industry. 

Science and industry are always on 
the march. This means that, in the large 
properties insured through the FIA, 
there are installations, which in size or 
type, represent new developments also 
new operating hazards with attendant 
new engineering problems that are not 
covered by any presently existing regu- 
lations or standards. In such cases the 
Engineering Council is compelled to 
work out new rules of practice to guide 
both the FIA and stock fire insurance 
companies until published standards 
catch up with developments. This is 
exactly what happened on the liquefied 
petroleum gas problem last winter. 


Case Histories 
Some case histories follow: 


Due to shortage of natural and manu- 
factured gas, large installations of pro- 


Programs 
eeds 


pane gas storage tanks were going in 
very rapidly. Previous standards were 
not written to take care of these large 
installations. The FIA Engineering 
Council met with the gas industry and 
other interested parties and, after con- 
siderable research and field work, pub- 
lished its tentative regulations for best 
safety practice in industrial installations 
covering liquefied petroleum gases. 
These standards were “first” in the field 
and formed the basis on a number of 
these new installations. They were also 
used by states and cities in working up 


safety precautions to protect against 
this hazard that had grown tremen- 
dously overnight. 

Another FIA “first” in the recom- 


mended good practice for construction, 
protection and operation of saturating 


and roofing felt plants is the Anti- 
Foaming Agent to eliminate boil-over 
tendencies in the saturating hazards. 


This new development was worked out 


by the council and one of the sprinkler 
companies, 


Loss experience at plants manufactur- 
ing felt base roof covering has long been 
unsatisfactory—many individual plants 
having loss ratios ranging up to 400 per 
cent. The council chose to confer and 
cooperate with this industry in the com- 
mon problem of loss prevention and re- 
ceived the finest possible cooperation 
from many of the chief men in this in- 
dustry. The open flame auxiliary heating 
units or radiant gas burners on felt and 
paper machines is a recent development 
brought out to speed up _ production. 
These installations were reviewed in the 
field and considerable research work 
done on the problem. Arrangements 
were made with the manufacturers of 
this equipment and their engineers met 
with the council members for a discus- 
sion of the application of their equip- 
ment to this use. Together they are 
working up standards that will soon be 
released. Until the FIA research work 
in this field with the manufacturers of 
this equipment, there were no _ safe- 
guards for this process. 


Engineering Council consultations have 
served a much-needed facility in the in- 


(Continued on Page 72) 


Underwriters Grain Association’s 


Suggestions for Terminal Elevators 


The Underwriters Grain Association 
deals entirely with Terminal Elevators 
which present a somewhat different 
problem than other risks. 

In buildings already constructed, there 
is little that can be done to improve the 
property insofar as protection against 
fire is concerned. In new construction, 
the building should be built with as light 
material as is consistent with load re- 
quirements, and large vent areas pro- 
vided in those sections of heavier con- 
struction. It has been proved that build- 
ings cannot be built heavy enough to 
withstand a dust explosion. It therefore 
behooves us to build them so that an 
explosion may vent itself without dam- 
aging the structure as a whole. In sec- 
tions above the grain storage we rec- 
ommend metal or transite as the safest 
siding material, and even with this type 
of material large window areas are rec- 


ommended. Windows should be of single 
thickness plain glass, except where wire 
glass is required to protect against ex- 
posure. 

Inasmuch as elevators are not consid- 
ered a separate class in building codes, 
some difficulty is encountered in getting 
municipal approval of this light con- 
struction, and in some buildings rein- 
forced concrete has been required when 
the lighter construction would actually 
make a safer and better risk. 

Complete Dust Control Equipment 

In equipping elevators, stress is laid 
on complete dust control equipment so 
that the amount of accumulated dust will 
be minimized. The use of anti-friction 
bearings is encouraged at all times and 
electrical equipment approved for use 
in Class 2, Group G locations is rec- 
ommended. 
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Alma and Hugo Dalmar, Jr., Carry on 


Fine Traditions of Agency Founder 


Unique Mother and Son Team Heads H. Dalmar & Co., 
Chicago; Mrs. Dalmar Became President on Husband’s 
Death; Hugo, Jr., Now Active Vice President 


Alma M. Dalmar (Mrs. Hugo Dalmar) 


and Hugo Dalmar, Jr., constitute a 
unique mother and son combination as 
president and vice president, respec- 
tively, of the Chicago agency of H. Dal- 
mar & Co. Together, they carry on in 
the fine tradition of the late Hugo Dal- 
mar, founder of the agency, who was 


noted as humanitarian, musician and su- 
perior business man, 

The 
and son on a 


business association of 
permanent basis is of re- 
cent origin, as Hugo, Jr., who attained 
his majority only in January, 1948, had 
before him years of prep school and uni- 
versity preparation and a two years’ 
stint on the 
was ready to take 
tive conduct and ma 
agency, 


armed services before he 


his place in the ac- 


nagement of the 


When Hugo Dalmar died in 1935, he 
left in H. Dalmar & Co., a valuable 
agency plant which he had built up by 
his own efforts. He had started to work 
in 1886 at the ripe age of 13 years. He 
entered the insurance business in 1890 
as Cook County special agent of the old 
Dwelling House of Boston. In 1893 he 


and member of the 

general agency of Napier & Dalmar and 

founded H. Dalmar & Co. in 1900. 
Takes Over Presidency 


Upon the death of her husband, Mrs. 
Dalmar, without any business experi- 
ence, made quick decision to carry on 
his work, She and her husband had 
been closely allied in cultural and chari- 
table pursuits, in frequent travels abroad 
and in social activities. While Mrs. Dal- 
mar was without practical business ex- 
perience, she had kept in touch with 
the operations of her husband’s busi- 
ness because he had taken her into his 
confidence on business problems as they 
developed. It was her decision to take 
over as president of the agency and to 
preserve it as a heritage for her son. 

Alma Dalmar’s success is history. The 
agency has grown and prospered under 
her direction. She is first to point out 
that her husband left a competent, loyal 
organization. Many of the present offi- 
cers and employes have grown up with 
the agency. Mr. Dalmar was a kindly 
man, ever responsive to the well-being 
of his associates. The agency offices in 
the Insurance Exchange were the first 
in that building and one of the first in 
Chicago in which air conditioning was 
installed. Every employe of the com- 
pany was remembered in Mr. Dalmar’s 
will. It was, therefore, in a friendly at- 
mosphere that Alma Dalmar entered the 
business world. 

In addition to Mrs. Dalmar and her 
son, top executives of the agency are J. 
iB Ferguson, executive vice president; E. 
H. Hedges, treasurer, and E. F. Smrz, 
secretary. Companies represented in the 
agency are Merchants of New York, 
United Firemen’s, Commonwealth, Con- 
tinental, Paramount Fire, Orient, Conti- 
nental Casualty, Merchants Indemnity, 
Phoenix Indemnity and Fidelity & 
Deposit. 


was a co-founder 


Officer of Paramount Fire 


Mrs. Dalmar is a 
Paramount Fire Insurance Co., 


secretary of the 
and as 


such, woe all meetings of stockhold- 
ers and lirectors. Her activities in the 
agency comprise reading all outgoing 


mail, checking accounts, some personal 


mother 


pertaining to 
entertaining 


discussions 
meeting and 


solicitation, 
personnel, 
brokers, etc. 
Of the veal and varied organizations 
in which she is an active participant, one 
of Mrs. Dalmar’s favorites is the Insur- 
ance Distaff Executives Association of 
Chicago. She was a founder and second 
president of that organization and enter- 
tains its members frequently at her 
home in Evanston, which is practically a 
museum of art treasures and antiques, 
much of it collected on Mr. and Mrs. 
Dalmar’s trips abroad. Her pet collec- 
tions are rare fans and music boxes, 
many of them hundreds of years old. 
Her home is built on acreage that 
reaches the shores of Lake Michigan. 
Whenever there are important insur- 
ance conventions, Mrs. Dalmar’s home is 
the Mecca, particularly for insurance 
women. When the National Association 
of Insurance Agents met in Chicago in 
1942, Mrs. Dalmar, Mrs. Walter M. 
Sheldon and Lillian L. Herring, secre- 
tary of the Illinois Association of Insur- 
ance Agents and of the Insurance 
Federation of Illinois, constituted the 
triumvirate charged with the successful 


operation of the social events of the 
convention. 
Entertains Insurance Women 
Again, when the NAJA met in Chi- 


mye last fall, Mrs. Dalmar was in charge 

of the women’s entertainment program. 
In 1945, she entertained the executive 
board members of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Women. Indeed, 
whenever insurance people gather in 
Chicago, Mrs. Dalmar is a natural as 
hostess, and insurance women through- 
out the country carry happy memories 
of her radiant personality and her 
charming home. 

All of these activities centering around 
her business life are onl¥ one facet in 
her interests. She has never let them 
encroach upon the time she devotes to 
cultural and civic pursuits. Her latest 
major interest is in the Youth Orchestra 
of Chicago of which she is a director 
and was recently elected second vice 
president. The party she gave in Sep- 
tember for the parents and music di- 


ALMA M. DALMAR 


rectors of the orchestra is described by 
the secretary of the organization as pro- 
viding “the spark needed to get the new 
season under way.” 

Another new group which Mrs. Dal- 
mar spearheads in great measure is the 
Chamber Music Orchestra of Chicago, 
of which she is also a director. 

Even a partial list of Mrs. Dalmar’s 
affiliations brings wonder that one per- 
son can cover so wide and varied a 
field. She holds life membeships in the 
Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago His- 
torical Society, Field Museum and 
Women’s University Club of Chicago. 
She is past president of the Parent- 
Teacher Council of the National College 
of Education and of the Evanston Aux- 
iliary, Mary Bartelme Club. She is now 
a member of the general board of the 
club. 


Active in Many Clubs 


Mrs. Dalmar was treasurer of the 
Illinois Opera Guild for six years and 
has been assistant treasurer of the 
Woman’s Symphony Orchestral Associa- 
tion. She holds memberships in the fol- 
lowing: Woman’s Club of Evanston, 
Arts Club of Chicago, Woman’s Athletic 
Club of Chicago, The Cordon, Woman’s 
City Club, Lakeview Musical Society, 
Illinois Historical Society, Evanston His- 
torical Society, Chicago Drama League 
and Friends of Drama. She is an hon- 


orary patroness of Iota Alpha Chapter, 
Mu Phi Epsilon. 
During the war years she _ spoke 
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HUGO DALMAR, JR. 


weekly, and sometimes two or three 
times a week, on the radio for the 
United States Treasury in its drives for 
war bonds and payroll savings plans. As 


if she did not otherwise have enough 
to fill up her time, Mrs. Dalmar makes 
recordings of dramatic reading and 
whistling records with musical back- 
ground and during her son’s university 
years, she spent a great deal of time 


with him in Arizona. 
Career of Hugo Dalmar, Jr. 


Hugo Dalmar, Jr., gives no intimation 
that he is hard pressed to live up to 
the reputation of his parents. He took 
his place in the agency office with a 
background which embraced a careful 
program of conditioning him in insur- 
ance. His training his been focused on 
preparation for his work and in addi- 
tion, he has maintained a high standard 
in the worlds of music and sports. 

Hugo, Jr., was graduated from the 
National College of Education and then 
attended Lake Forest Academy for one 
year. In 1944, he completed his high 
school years at the Judson School for 
Boys at Phoenix, Ariz., and entered the 
University of Arizona in September, 
1944. In January, 1945, at the age of 
18 years, he registered for the draft, 
entered the service and was discharged 
in December, 1946. He returned to the 
university for one year, and spent the 
summer vacation in the agency. Then 
he decided to give up the university and 
enter the business on a full-time basis 
He is now vice president and a di- 
rector of the company, 

He is a splendid horseman and _ polo 
player and played at the El Estacada 
Polo Club while at the university. His 
golf scores are in the 70’s. He has a life 
membership in the Chicago Athletic As- 
sociation and is a member of the Edge- 
water Golf Club and Kappa Sigma fra- 
ternity and is an associate member of 
the South Shore Country Club. He is 
a life member of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, Chicago Historical Society and 
the Field Museum. 


Played in Operas 


At the age of 12, Hugo, Jr., played in 
several operas, taking minor parts at the 
Civic Opera House in Chicago. Hugo 
Dalmar, Sr., was a violinist of note, and 
studied with many famous violin teach- 
ers. Hugo, Jr., also has studied the vio- 
lin and one of his most cherished pos- 


sessions is a valuable Guarnerius, the 
instrument on which his father per- 
formed. 


With an engaging personality and 
gift for making and keeping friends, 
Hugo Dalmar, Jr., seems destined to 
take his place as an insurance leader in 
Chicago, comparable to the position of 
distinction maintained by his father for 
almost fifty years, and in keeping with 
that which his mother now enjoys. 
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cean Marine Outlook for 19 


Cargo Volume Prospects Not Encouraging Due to ECA Methods 
and “Dollar Shortages”; Hull Capacity Expanded; Serious 
War Risk Cover and Atomic Damage Problems 


The marine underwriting bac kground 
of 1948, with the exception of the in- 
troduction of the important problem of 
the future of war risk insurance—one 
which underwriters had felt was part 
of the past—had no features peculiar to 
itself and might rightly be considered 
as being a continuance of the pattern of 


trends and transitional phases which 
had had their inception in 1947 or 
earlier years. 

Premium volume in_ the earlier 


months of the year gave indication that 
the substantial increases registered in 
1947 would be maintained or perhaps 
exceeded—due largely to a continuance 
of the high level of imports and a 
substantial increase in hull premiums. 
Analysis indicates that the latter source 
of increased income was due to the 
fact that in contradistinction to 1947 
when chartered tonnage was a more 
important factor, with two six months 
premiums recorded during the year, the 
pattern in 1948 was a predominance of 
owned tonnage written on a_ twelve 
months basis, with the major portion 
of the premiums recorded in the earlier 
months. 


Reduction in Cargo Volume 


On the cargo side with the accelera- 
tion of “dollar shortages,” a condition 
which now has spread with acuteness 
to Latin America, and the diversion of 
more and more of our exports into 
channels which do not flow beneficially 
for the American marine insurance 
market, both being subjects to which 
further reference will be made, it is 
reasonable to forecast that the year will 
end with a reduced cargo premium in- 
come as compared with 1947. The ex- 
tent of this reduction will be affected 
by the water front strikes which have 
plagued the shipping industry and un- 
derwriters during the last months of the 
year. 

On the hull side a stabilizing factor 
has been the influence of individual 
fleet experience, not only in our own 
market but in the competitive markets 
as well. Going back to 1945 it was at 
that time that the market saw the end 
of the successful wartime experiment 
in mass hull underwriting in the form 
of the Wartimehull Agreement and the 
resumption of individual underwriting 


consideration of each owner or opera- 
tor. 
In the war interval, however, the 


character of the American Merchant 
Marine had altered so radically as to 
cause it to bear little resemblance to 
the merchant fleet which was in being 
as of the outbreak of war. While the 
prewar records of individual owners 
continued to be an important under- 
writing factor, many new ownerships 
and managements were in the field. 
These conditions made necessary the 
application to some extent of “common 
denominators” in the resumption of 
hull underwriting on a normal basis. 


In the case of the competitive mar- 
kets, having been eliminated entirely as 
a direct participant in American hull 
insurance for the war period and not 
being under the necessity of adhering 
to any consistent underwriting practices 
in endeavoring to restore or improve 
their prewar position, they gave every 





By Frank B. ZELLER 


United States Marine Manager, 


indication of “reaching out” for the 
business by doing whatever was com- 
petitively necessary to bring about their 
aims. 

In informed 


underwriting quarters 


Blank & Stoller 
ZELLER 


FRANK B. 


here it was felt, however, that the level- 
ing and corrective influence would be 
the actual experience acquired on indi- 
vidual ownerships. This has turned out 
to be the case and it is a notable de- 
velopment that we once again have re- 
sumed the position of underwriting each 
owner or operator on individual merits, 
with a sufficient background of post- 
war experience to justify that pro- 
cedure. 
Many Tankers in Merchant Marine 


With the resurgence of foreign flag 
competition as a “result of restoration 
of tonnage depleted during the war and 
the consequent diminishing of oppor- 
tunity for American owners, notwith- 
standing the provision of the Economic 
Cooperative Administration that 50% of 


all Marshall Plan shipments be by 
American flag vessels, the number of 
chartered vessels greatly diminished 


during the year, thus producing a heavy 
reduction of hull premium income from 
that direction. 

Tanker tonnage, however, continues 
to grow and as relatively high values 
are involved, with inflationary tendencies 
producing still higher values, any loss 
of premium income from chartered ton- 
nage should be more than made good. 
A concrete and striking indication of 
the effect of these inflationary tenden- 
cies on replacement values is the case 
of one tanker fleet which recently was 
offered with the renewal values double 
the expiring values. As evidencing the 
growing importance of tanker tonnage 
the latest reports indicate that the pri- 
vately owned American ocean going 
fleet now consists of 1,208 ships, of 
which 496 are tankers. 

Another forward step of the Ameri- 
can hull market became effective De- 


Royal-Liverpool Group 


cember 1 of this year through the in- 
crease of the underwriting capacity of 
the American Marine Hull Insurance 
Syndicate on any one risk from $4,000,- 
000 to $5,000,000, thereby enabling the 
Syndicate to provide more effectively 
for the underwriting of the American 
market’s proportion of all existing hull 
risks. 

This reflects the gratifying expansion 
of the American market from the $1,- 
000,000 capacity, which was subscribed 
at the inception of the Syndicate ap- 
proximately thirty years ago and main- 
tained in the early years of the Syndi- 
cate only with some difficulty, to the 
where the 


point new capacity is five 
times as great. 
Reverting to cargo, the volume of 


United States exports, the activities of 
the Marshall Plan and the Economic 
Cooperative Administration to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, have been de- 
scending to lower levels ever since May, 
1947. In fact, since then there has been 
a dollar drop of 39%, which actually is 
larger than most people realize, as due 
to higher prices the drop-off, expressed 
in terms of percentage, is even sharper. 
A recent analysis of foreign trade in 
September made by the Census Bureau 
indicates a continuing decline in exports 
to Marshall Plan Europe, which, in 
contrast, has been taking place in the 
face of an increasing amount of ship- 
ments paid for by United States grants 
and loans. The aid shipments for which 
no separate figures are available have 
been more than outweighed by a de- 
cline in shipments of American goods 
which the Marshall Plan countries paid 
for out of their own pockets. 
Foreign Insurers Benefit by ECA Rules 
These conditions in themselves will 
affect adversely the cargo premium in- 
come for 1948 and probably more so 
in 1949. More particularly the fact that 
an ever increasingly larger share of a 
declining export total is being made 
under the auspices of governmental 
agencies entrusted with granting loans 
and aids to foreign countries makes it 


readily apparent that cargo-wise the 
position of the American market is 
serious. 

These agencies have been slow to 


protect the legitimate interests of Amer- 
ican underwriters and seemingly are un- 
willing to take any affirmative action 
toward giving the American market the 
opportunity to compete with foreign 
markets for marine insurance on ex- 
ports financed by the American taxpay- 
ers. Indeed it might be said that any 
action taken has had the opposite effect 
and, if anything, has made certain that 
the beneficiaries of the marine insur- 
ance on our ECA and Marshall plan 
exports are the foreign marine insur- 
ance markets of the world in general. 

Representations were made to the 
interested government officials by un- 
derwriters throughout the year but 
without success and with the aid which 
is given by foreign governments to 
competing markets it seems clear that 
with the acceleration in ECA shipments 
as time goes on, the cargo premium in- 
come available to the market will con- 
tinue to decline. 

Imports continue to mount in volume 
and to act as a partial offset to the 


manifestly disadvantageous and unfair 
position in which the American market 
has been placed as regards exports, as 


the stock piling activities of the govern- 
ment on strategic raw materials and 
commodities are being insured. Adding 


to this the fact that in other directions 
imports are increasing means that the 


market has a basis for some satisfac- 
tion as compensation for the unfor- 
tunate export situation. 


“Dollar Shortages” 


Another, cause for the drying up of 
exports has been the aforemention - 
“dollar shortages” which, having orig 
nated with European countries, now 
have spread to such an extent to Latin 
American countries as to cause prac- 
tically all of them to set up stringent 
foreign exchange controls which in 
turn has caused a drastic diminution in 








exports from this country to many 
Latin American nations. 
The latest unfortunate development 
Frank B. Zeller 
Frank B. Zeller, author of this and 
other articles in The Eastern Under- 


writer on ocean marine insurance, is one 
of the foremost marine underwriters in 
the United States. He is United States 
marine manager of the Royal, Liverpool 
& London & Globe, British & Foreign 
and Thames & Mersey; United States 
manager of the Maritime and Reliance, 
and marine manager, vice president and 
director of the affiliated American com- 
panies of the Royal-Liverpool Group. 

A native of New York City Mr. Zel- 
ler gained valuable ocean marine experi- 
ence from 1915 through 1929 under the 
late John E. Hoffman, marine manager 
of the Royal. During the first World 
War Mr. Zeller was in the Army ior 
two years, serving with the Army In- 
telligence Service in the AEF in France. 

From 1930 to May 1939, Mr. Zeller 
served as successor to Mr. Hoffman as 
marine manager not only for the Royal 
but also the Queen and Newark Fire 
and as United States manager of the 
Maritime. In 1939 the United States 
marine operations of the Royal-Liver- 
pool Groups and associated companies 
were consolidated under Mr. Zeller. 
Prior thereto the marine operations of 
the Liverpool and some of the other 
companies were under different manage- 
ments. 

In marine 
Zeller has for 


underwriting circles Mr. 
years played an active 


and constructive role. He was on the 
et of managers of the American 
Cargo War Risk Reinsurance Exchange 


and on the underwriting committee. 
With the hull syndicates he has for 
years served on the board of managers. 








in connection with “dollar shortages” is 
the case of South Africa, which right 
up to the present time has contributed 

ery materially to the total volume of 
our exports. Notwithstanding the dol- 
lars created by their gold shipments, 
which also have been a source of im- 
port premium income to the American 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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NAIA Opposes Govt. 
Insuring Ky. Tobacco 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ACTS 
Joins Ky. Assn. in Condemning Action 
of CCC; Doubtful of Legality of 
Latter’s Immunity 
The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
in session at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, December 10-12, reviewed a 
resolution certified to it by the Ken- 
tucky Association protesting the action 
of Commodity Credit Corporation, an 
instrumentality of the Federal Govern- 
ment, entering Kentucky as an unau- 
thorized insurance carrier and providing 
insurance indemnity on tobacco on which 

CCC was making loans. 

The NAIA executive committee 
reviewed a file from the Kentucky In- 
surance Department containing letters, 
statements, briefs and arguments in re- 
lation to the matter. The file re- 
vealed a vigorous protest by the Ken- 
tucky Department against CCC engag- 
ing in such operations in violation of 


also 


entire 


its state insurance laws. The file also 
revealed an attempted justification on 
the part of CCC to the effect that its 


charter from Congress gave it immunity 
from state insurance laws. 
Doubts Immunity from State Laws. 
The insurance agent group’s executive 
committee also studied a memorandum 
and brief from its legal counsel review- 
ing the entire episode and advancing the 
opinion that the position of CCC for 
claimed immunity from state insurance 
laws and its method of operation in rela- 
tion thereto, was of doubtful legality. 
“Therefore, the NAIA executive com- 
mittee believes that when the Congress 
‘CC charter power to make non- 


gave ( ‘ I 
recourse lo on agricultural products, 
with the products alone as security, it 
never intended to CCC power to 
enter Kentucky, make loans on its to- 
bacco crop, and at the same time engage 
in the business of insuring those crops 
in total r Kentucky’s insur- 
ance law,” Stott, NAIA presi- 
dent said 

“The NAIA executive committee joins 
the Kentucky Association in condemning 
the action of CCC in entering Kentucky 
as an unauthorized insurer, thereby en- 
tirely disregarding the insurance laws of 
that state and departing from the will of 





give 


disregard of 


John C 





Congress when it declared that the con- 
tinued regulation by the several states 
of the business of insurance is in the 


public interest. 

“More even than this: private enter- 
prise in insurance has efficiently per- 
formed a public service with vast pro- 
tected indemnity in this country over 
the years, not equalled anywhere on 
earth. The business of government is 
governing, not invading and crowding 
vital business to the wall. This executive 
committee protests the entering of the 
insurance business by any governmental 
instrumentality in relation to insurable 
property, agricultural or otherwise.” 

Fire Losses Rise in Minn. 

An all-time high of more than $10,- 
000,000 in fire losses in Minnesota this 
vear is forecast by Leonard C. Lund, 


Deputy Insurance Commissioner in 
charge of fire marshals. The state loss 
in 1947 was $8,693,934. 

Minneapolis is expected to top the 


1948 losses with about $3,000,000 as com- 
pared with $2,778,368. Duluth is expected 


to show a loss of well over $2,000,000 
due to one big fire that approximated 
that much. Last year Duluth’s loss was 
only $151,500. St. Paul, with an estimated 
loss of about $800,000, will make the 
best showing of the three large cities. 


The 1947 loss in St. Paul was $680,954. 


SPENCER SPECIAL FOR HOME 


Van N. Spencer has been made a 
special agent of the Home Insurance 
Co., New York, to serve in the Utah. 


eastern Nevada and southern Idaho 
territory. He will continue to make his 
headquarters at Salt Lake City. 


F. D. Layton, chairman of the board (right), greets President H. B. Collamore 





<ipe 


following meeting of board of directors. They were elected to these offices in all 

five companies of the National Fire Group: National Fire of Hartford, Mechanics 

& Traders Insurance Co., Transcontinental Insurance Co., Franklin National of 
New York, United National Indemnity Co. 





EXTENDED COVER STUDY 
NAIC to Aid National Board in Prepa- 


ration of Broader Classification for 
EC and Storm Risks 

The fire and marine committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners gave an indication of provi- 
sional approval this week to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters to use a 
broader classification for extended cov- 
erage and windstorm risks. This action 
was taken at a meeting of the commit- 
tee at the Hotel Commodore in New 
York during the mid-year meeting of 
the NAIC. The matter was referred to 
the rates and rating organizations com- 
mittee for further action. 

The latter committee report, approved 
by the NAIC, said the National Board 
move is a step in the right direction 
and suggested appointment of a com- 
mittee of technicians to aid in gathering 
data. These experts will be named from 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. The rates committee feels some 
recognition of the necessity for data 
supporting minimum premium charges 
for deductible coverage should be in- 
cluded in the program. 

The National Board proposal offered 
by L. A. Vincent aims to provide more 
detailed data on occupancy and other 
hazards and also will reflect the deduc- 
tible feature when applicable to such 
lines. Up to now the extended coverage 
classification for loss data covers only 
dwellings, farms and other than dwell- 
ings, 

It is proposed to have the following 
six groupings in the future: dwellings, 
mercantile, non-manufacturing, manufac- 
turing, farm and highly susceptible risks. 
In addition the results will be divided, as 
far as windstorm is concerned, into sea- 
coast and inland locations. 

A study of these facts has been under 
way for several months but will not be 
completed for a while Mr. Vincent said. 
Chairman W. Lee Shield (Ohio) of the 
committee and Robert E. Dineen (New 
York) stressed that the committee did 
not wish to give full approval until such 
time as the statistical study was com- 
pleted and data submitted to document 
the NAIC endorsement of this revision. 

TURKEY LOSSES ARE LOW 

With the Thanksgiving turkey liability 
out of the way turkey underwriters are 
looking for a favorable year’s experience. 
Up to the latter part of November there 
had been no serious storms such as have 
come in this month in recent years when 
turkey losses were heavy in Minnesota. 

rhe growers have cooperated this year 
better than any other in providing snow 
fences and shelters for their birds, re- 
ports the Farm Owners Mutual of St. 
Paul which writes a heavy turkey busi- 
ness throughout the country. High prices 
for birds have caused them to do this 
for their own protection. 


Eight Inland Carriers 
To Terminate Agreement 


Eight insurance companies, whose in- 


land marine writings are handled by 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., managers, and 


ocean and inland marine underwriters, 
have filed notice of termination of sub- 
scription to the articles of agreement of 
the Joint Committee on Interpretation 
and Complaint, effective December 31. 
The action was announced to sub- 
scribing companies by the Joint Com- 


mittee and the following carriers are 
listing in the filing: 

The Allemannia Fire Insurance Co. 
of Pittsburgh, British-America Assur- 
ance Co., Richmond Insurance Co., 
Southern Fire Insurance Co., United 


States Fire Insurance Co., Western As- 
surance Co., Westchester Fire Insurance 
Co. and the North River Insurance Co. 

All of these companies are members 
of the Crum & Forster group of com- 
panies. 

The Joint Committee on Interpretation 
and Complaint, located at 99 John Street, 
was appointed by fire, marine and casu- 
alty insurers in connection with the 
Nationwide Definition and Interpreta- 
tion of the Insurance Powers of Marine 
and Transportation Underwriters, as 
adopted by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, June 2. 


Honor Summers of Home 


On 25th Anniversary 


John W..Summers, state agent for the 
Home Insurance Co. in Albany, N. Y., 
was awarded a quarter century medal 
and certificate commemorating his 25th 
anniversary with the company at a din- 
ner given in his honor December 6 in 
Albany. Mr. Summers was an inspector 
for the New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization. The dinner was at- 
tended by the Albany field office staff 
along with Secretary Jesse W. Teese 
and Assistant Secretary Joseph H. Wil- 
son who represented the home office of 
the Home, 

Also present were two other quarter 
century medal winners, John W. Meilke, 
secretary of the Rose & Kiernan Agency, 
and John F. Feldman, vice president of 
— Mullenneaux Agency, both of Al- 
any. 


FULFILLS CHILDREN’S WISHES 

Harold S. Weber, New York insurance 
broker, is following his annual custom 
of collecting from the New York Post 
Office letters written by children to 
Santa. Claus. Each letter is investigated 
and if sent by a child whose family is in 
need, the letter is forwarded to some- 
one who can and will take care of the 
child’s requests for presents. 





MacKinnon Manager of 
General Cover Ass’n 


HERBERT ASHCROFT RETIRES 


Latter Has Served in Insurance for 49 
Years; MacKinnon Joined General 
Cover Association in 1937 


Associate Manager Walter T. Mac- 
Kinnon has been advanced to manager 
of the General Cover Underwriters As- 
sociation in New York succeeding Her- 
bert Ashcroft, and will assume his new 
duties on January 1. 

Mr. Ashcroft’s retirement takes place 
after 49 years in the fire insurance busi- 
ness, first with the Great American and 
then with the Wallace Reid Agency be- 
fore joining the General Cover Under- 
writers Association in 1931. After serv- 
ing as acting manager in 1936 he was 
appointed assistant manager in 1937 and 
manager in 1944 following the resigna- 
tion of the late Ben S. McKeel. He was 
born in England and came to the United 
States as a boy in 1890. 


MacKinnon Career 


Mr. MacKinnon was born in Boston 
and started his insurance career in 1925 
with the Boston agency of O’Brion, Rus- 
sell & Co. Five years later he joined 
the general agency of E. M. Peters & 
Co. in Boston vice president and 
manager. He became affiliated with the 
association in 1937 and was appointed 
associate manager in 1944. 

The advancement of Mr. MacKinnon 
marks the beginning of the 21st year of 
the operation of the association, which 
commenced writing reporting form busi- 
ness on January 1, 1929. The organiza- 
tion now comprises the American of 
New Jersey, Glens Falls, Great Ameri- 
can, Hanover, Phoenix of Hartford, 
Providence Washington, Saint Paul, 
Security and Springfield insurance com- 
panies, with their subsidiaries. 


as 


McVay Asks Higher Rates 
To Attract New Capital 


Higher insurance rates are needed if 
insurance companies are to meet the 
demand of an expanding economy C. D. 
McVay, president of the Ohio Farmers, 
said last week at LeRoy, O. Mr. Mc- 
Vay, a leading fire company executive, 
declared that “rate regulating authorities 
must permit higher rates to attract new 
capital and allow insurance companies 
to increase their surplus for the unavoid- 
able catastrophe. 

“Prices in other divisions of com- 
merce,” he continued, “have followed 
the inflationary spiral, but insurance 
rates have not kept pace. Comparatively 
little new capital has found its way into 
the business.” 


National Union Calendar 


The National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burgh has distributed its attractive 1949 
calendar, picturing the new hook and 
ladder period of 1889. For several years 
the National Union has been issuing 
this series of calendars portraying de- 
velopment of fire fighting equipment 
from early days in this country. 

In 1889 a new and modern hook and 
ladder truck was added to the fire fight- 
ing services in this country, providing 
longer and safer ladders to reach higher 
buildings. Drawn by three horses the 
long, heavy truck was assisted around 
city street corners by new steering 
equipment operated by a fireman seated 
at a wheel in the rear of the truck. This 
truck was the forerunner of the present- 
day motor-driven, scaling ladder equip- 
ment. 


Red Cross Praises Liscomb 


Charles F. Liscomb, past president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, has been listed by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross as one “of the great 
men of Minnesota.” He has long been 
one of the leading agents of Duluth. 
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NAIA Counsel Hits Commission 
Proposals in McCullough Report 


General Counsel Walter H. Bennett 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents filed a memorandum with the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners in New York this week at- 
tacking some of the proposals on pre- 
paid expenses contained in the McCul- 
louzgh recommendations for amendments 
to the 1921 fire profit formula. Mr. Ben- 
nett feels that the McCullough sugges- 
tions for proper treatment of prepaid 
expenses will greatly injure the Ameri- 
can Agency System. 

The McCullough proposals on prepaid 
expenses contain the following: 

“The solution of the problem out- 
lined above lies in the proper treatment 
of prepaid expenses. For rating purposes 


expenses for the production of business 
should be reported in the same period 
in which the income produced by these 


expenditures is reported. That is to say, 
commissions and taxes paid at the in- 
ception of a policy should be capitalized 
and considered as an expense deduction 
from underwriting income only as the 
premium produced by these expenses 
becomes earned. 

“That part of the McCullough report 
vitally affecting the agents lies in the 
recommendation that in the computation 
of underwriting profit,” Mr. Ben- 
nett, “expenses should be allowed as a 
deduction only in the year to which 
they are properly attributable, rather 
than the year of the accident of their 
occurrence. Which means that no longer 
will so-called prepaid expenses be de- 
ducted at the inception of the policy 
period, but must be carried proportion- 
ately over the life of the policy and 
deducted as the policy runs out. 

erged in Income 

‘Thereupon all such prepaid expenses 
shall not be treated as prepaid but 
ged in income. Any banking return 
secured by the companies on such pre- 
paid expenses so merged, shall be treated 
as a portion of the underwriting profit. 

“Fire insurance companies are today 
required to pay premium and Federal 
income taxes on their net income under 

1921 formula. It is easy to see that 
if prepaid expenses are merged in gross 
income, a sizable burden of additional 
tax will be cast upon the companies. 
This would result in an addition of many 
million dollars to such gross income 
annually,” said Mr. Bennett. 

“Likewise it is not hard to understand 
that if the fire insurance companies are 
obliged to carry prepaid expenses as a 
portion of their assets or reserves, it 
might not be an unreasonable claim for 
them to make, that these prepaid ex- 
penses must be recaptured, otherwise no 
annual statement or any tax statement 
could properly represent an actuality. If 
that portion of these prepaid expenses 
represented by agents’ commissions are 
to be recaptured and set up in the com- 
pany treasuries, it would play havoc 
with, if not almost wreck, the American 
Agency System. No longer would there 
ever be a possibility of an agent becom- 
ing responsible for any return commis- 
sion on the cancellation of a policy be- 
cause such commission is not in his 
hands to return. 

“Of course the agent will be entitled 
to receive his agreed commission eventu- 
ally, but only as earned and not de- 
ductible at the source as it has been 
for 100 years. 

Fraught With Potential Disaster 

“T know of nothing that has arisen in 
the entire history of the agency system 
so fraught with potential disaster to so 
many agents as the proposed reforma- 
tion of the 1921 Fire Insurance Profit 
Formula. I do not claim that such a 
result as here outlined is inevitable and 
must of necessity follow, but I do warn 
this executive committee that inher- 
ently there lies in this reformation, po- 
tential disaster if and when the compa- 
nies conclude that the time has arrived 


Says 





to make the collection and remittance 
of the entire premium to them in order 
to conform to this proposed reformation. 

“Such a revolution as here discussed 
might instantly at one fell swoop pre- 
cipitate all agents into employes of in- 
surance ceange anies.” 


Multiple Risk Plans 


(Continued from Page 56) 
gram for a national rating organization 
would relieve insurance companies of 
charges of inability to provide adequate 
coverage at acceptable rates to many 
large buyers. 
North America Cos.’ Position 

Charles P. Butler, assistant general 
counsel for the North America Com- 
panies, which have filed rating plans in- 
cluding the debit and credit elements, 
supported the idea that a national body 
is needed to implement any rating 
schedules. He said Mr. Haerle’s plan 
would please his companies, which are 
eager to engage in all cooperative efforts 
with companies and producers. 
Agreement on fundaments first was 
urged by Mr. Butler. He said nearly all 
want one rate and one form for multiple 
location risks and schedules for inter- 
state risks should be the same as those 
for intrastate risks. He stated that if 
areas of general agreement were ex- 
plored by all segments of the insurance 
i eel it would be found that the field 
of disagreement is smaller than generally 
believed. 

Conick on Average Rating Method 

H. Clay Johnson, assistant United 
States manager and general counsel for 
the Royal-Liverpool Group, presented on 
behalf of United States Manager Har- 
old C. Conick a statement setting forth 











the position of the majority of stock fire 
companies, those favoring the state aver- 
age rating method. Mr. Conick’s state- 
ment asked that the NAIC endorse this 
method “as a temporary measure pend- 
ing completion of studies now under 
way. It is our confident hope that these 
studies may be completed not later than 
March 31, 1949, and that a more per- 
manent method for rating this type of 
business may be submitted for considera- 
tion to your association at its conven- 
tion next June.” 
In Mr. Conick’s statement it was said: 
“Tt should not be necessary to reiterate 
the companies’ reasons for not wishing 
the IUB to become a national rating or- 
ganization since those were made clear 
at the Philadelphia convention, but it 
will be recalled that the reasons cen- 
tered upon the point that it would be 
improper to have two rating organiza- 
tions making rates in the same jurisdic- 
tion for the same classes of risk. 
“Moreover, in at least two states rul- 
ings were made which in effect denied 
approval of any plan which applied to 
locations outside the state and which 
was in part based upon specific rates 
applicable outside such state. This meant 
that if many other Commissioners took 
the same view, any attempts at a 
nationwide rating plan using nationwide 
debits and credits would tail of success. 
“In the meantime, as has been pointed 


out, it was apparent that companies 
could not legally arrive at rates in con- 
cert or, in fact, continue to write the 


business at all, ‘without appropriate fil- 
ings being made in each state. Thus, the 
practical question became one of, simply, 
how could this type of business be writ- 
ten with reasonable legal safety and 
without delay in the face of existing 
confusion, opposition and uncertainty? 
To Serve As Temporary Measure 
“The solution decided upon was the 
state average rating method which em- 
ploys no debits or credits but provides 
for a true average of specific rates ap- 
plied to locations within a single state. 
The companies which supported such 
plan felt that it could be evolved quickly 
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(and it was); that it would quickly meet 
with acceptance when filed in the vari- 
ous states (for the most part this proved 
to be the case since the plan is now 
effective in a large majority of jurisdic- 
tions); and that it would serve as a 
temporary measure until thought on the 
interstate feature could become crystal- 
lized and until proper statistics could be 
developed to support the use of debits 
and credits (if it should be decided that 
such use were proper). 

“Thus, a practical solution was found 
to meet a practical necessity. The com- 
panies supporting the plan don’t claim 
that the solution is perfect or that it 
should not be improved. In fact, these 
companies have already initiated studies 
through a committee which is headed 
by Ivan Escott of the a Insurance 
Company, the purpose of which is to per- 
fect the plan cad to iron out its kinks. 

“A series of meetings of the committee 
was inaugurated last week at which rep- 
resentatives from the four regional asso- 
ciations, together with rating experts 
from the rate-making bodies in each of 
the four regions, convened to disc 
uniform methods for applying the plan 
It is intended that these discussions will 
lead to suggested improvements and, 
possibly, to the —— of interstate 
features, as well as the use of discounts 
and surcharges f as, and when the in- 
dustry can supply statistical support. The 
important thing is that in the meantime 
the companies on whose behalf the stz ate 


uss 





average plan has been promulgated, 

that they have reasonable legal prote 
tion for the continued writing of ‘this S 
business in those states where the plan 


effective.” 

Barry and Smith Speak 
president of Corroon 
said the average rating 
measure up to require- 
ments of large insurance buyers. He said 
his companies will continue to write mul- 
tiple location vishe with debits and 
credits and he has no fear of ind en- 
tanglements. He said this business might 
well be included in the inland marine 
classifications to provide it with the 
necessary rating flexibility. 

Chase M. Smith, speaking for the mu- 
tuals, generally innaatal the views that 
buyers and producers are not favorable 
to the average rate plan and said he feels 
the industry can get together and agree 


has become 


John R. Barry, 
& Rey nolds, Inc., 
method does not 


upon something more “acceptable. 

David S. Butler, West Virginia Com- 
missioner and former insurance man, 
tended to back Mr. Haerle’s suggestion, 


9 have the ratin 
in the state where the 
a multiple location risk are 
believes that legally rate modifications 
cou Id be accepted for coinsurance, sav- 
ings in acquisitions costs, sprinklered 
equipment, number of locations and 
experience, without violating any 
discrimination laws. 
Forbes and Dineen Want Solution Now 
declared himself 
agents’ ideas and said 
not wait until next 
June for a decision. He observed that 
the Commissioners can approve rate fil- 
ings without full supporting data, on the 
assumption that the filings are right. 
Later rate data can be submitted, as ac- 
cumulated, to back up the rates, or to 
be the bases for necessary changes 
Superintendent Dineen of New York 
wasted no words in declaring the aver- 
age rating plan will not work. He fears 
the Commissioners will be blamed for 
any industry failure to provide an accep- 
table plan for buyers, who pay the taxes 
supporting Insurance Departments. 
While delay continues, he said, business 
tends to leave this country and producers 
commissions. He gave support to 
the proposal for temporary use of th 
IUB, which can render quick service and 
is an organization time-tested for 
twenty years. He backed licensing the 
IUB as a rating body without prejudice 
to the contentions of the stock carriers 
that something better may be devised. 
Use of the IUB would prove a solution 
to the problem now and remove the 
pressure on the insurance business from 
the public, he said. 
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It was the consensus of both buyers 
and sellers of insurance attending the 
American Management Association In- 
wrance Conference at Chicago recently 
that use and occupancy insurance, with 


its many applications to industry, has 
n0 definite yardstick for measuring 
isses or adjusting claims. Paul H. 


Schindler, manager of the insurance de- 
oartment, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. chairman of a panel discussion of 
the subject, summed up the discussion. 

Panel of Experts 


The panel of experts included such 
prominent authorities as F. S. Dauwal- 
ter, vice president of Fred. S. James & 
Co., brokers; Frank L. Erion, dean of 
fire insurance adjusters; Earl W. Har- 
rington, vice president and engineer for 
the Manufacturers’ Mutual of Provi- 
dence and G. C. Bonstelle, second vice 
pres sident of the Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty of Chicago. 
Three hours of solid questions from 
the floor confirmed the view that each 
U. & O. case must stand on its own feet 
and generalities as to practice are im- 
possible. 
One clear distinction was made by 
experts arguing from their particular 
phase of the subject and that was that 
& O., from a fire insurance stand- 
ae We as not to be confused with U. 
& O. in the boiler and machinery field. 
Casualty practice varies with that of 
fre with the result that not even two 


phases of the coverage within the in- 
dustry itself have much in common ex- 
cept that they both are intended to 


cover loss of earnings 
tions of production, 
This was illustrated by one question 
regarding a waiting period provision. In 
fire coverage, it was pointed out, the 
waiting period is only effective in cases 
of power shutdowns. The waiting pe- 
riod is more applicable to boiler and 
machinery and in that line is referred 
to as “deferred midnight” waiting pe- 
riod. It was stated that this provision 
would result in premium saving so long 
as the industry would sustain no loss 
—— the waiting period. It depends 
ipon how well an industry is geared up 
ts get back into production whether the 
waiting period provision is sound. 


due to interrup- 


Boiler and Machinery 
With the costs of U. & O. on boiler 
and machinery already regarded as high 
by the buyers, Mr. Schindler pointed 
out that on November 1 the companies 
had been permitted to raise rates and 
he asked Mr. Bonstelle if industry could 
look for a general lowering of the rate, 
Mr. Bonstelle said that even with the 
recent increase, the rates are not yet 
hich enough, 
Taxation as related to this coverage 
was discussed. While this matter always 
comes up in U. & O, discussions, Mr. 
Erion declared that there is no tax con- 
sideration in U. & O. adjustments. In 
fire insurance the coverage is presumed 
to pay for earnings lost. If taxes are 
left out the insured would be penalized 
by co-insurance clause. It would be 
called income by the Government. Mr. 
Erion cited a case wherein the Lloyd’s 
valued form was used, paying so much 
per diem for total suspension. The Gov- 
ernment, he said, tried to collect a tax 
but since the payments did not involve 
earnings it was ruled that they were not 
taxable. 
_ The question of the adjustments made 
In the event that experimental work in 
a plant was interrupted by fire, was 
aieed and the answer was that no pay- 
ment would be made unless it could be 
Proved that the experimental work was 
far enough along so that its interruption 





Use & Occupancy and Capacity 
Problems Considered by the AMA 


By Rocer Witi1AMs BUDLONG 
Editor and Publisher, The Insurance Buyer 


would delay production. This, it was 
added, would be difficult to prove. 

Coverage where general office is de- 
stroyed by fire was considered, and it 
was agreed that the one basis for meas- 
uring this value was when such work 
as drafting and planning was destroyed 
or seriously interrupted so as to affect 
production measurably. 

Fire and Casualty Procedure 

Fire and casualty differences of pro- 
cedure were indicated when a questioner 
asked about how much or how little co- 
insurance would be necessary on a 
given risk. Fire practice is fairly rigid 
on co-insurance, but under boiler and 
machinery they can offer as low as 25% 
co-insurance, limited to what you can get 
for U. & O. capacity. 

The question arose as to what the 
J. & O. practices were on outside pub- 
lic utility plant tie-in with an industry’s 
own U. & O. Large numbers of indus- 
tries purchase power from public utili- 
ties but the insurance companies are 
reluctant to accept outside U. & O. cov- 
erage on these plants because the com- 
panies have no control over these plants 
to avert shutdown nor can they inspect 
to make recommendations. 

Royalties from associated companies 
can be covered under contingent U. & 
O., it was pointed out, but royalties are 
recoverable only if the company realiz- 
ing the royalties is a party to the in- 
surance. 

Where there are duplicate facilities as 
regards a phase of production the need 
for U. & O., except for extra costs in- 
volved, is lessened. If both facilities op- 
erate 100% of the time, the U. & O. 
need is as great as ever. But if opera- 
tions are such that there is one shift a 
day, so that it is possible to operate one 
of the facilities on a second shift, the 
need for U. & O. is slight. 

One interesting case mentioned was 
where no physical loss due to fire was 
experienced and no impairment to func- 
tion, yet due to hostile fire, protection 
was halted because equipment had to be 
taken down in order to extinguish the 


fire. The U. & O. contract says there 
must be physical damage. Mr. Erion 
declared that since the fire required 


taking down the equipment to get at and 
extineuish the fire, a physical loss was 
sustained and would be covered, in his 
opinion, under fire U. & O. 
Capacity Problem 
Spokesmen for both fire and casualty 
companies flatly maintain that there is 
adequate underwriting capacity to 
handle all risks that legitimately qualifv 
for i insurance, according to Chester M. 
Kellogg, vice president of Alfred M. 
Best Co., one of the panel experts on 
the closing program of the Insurance 
Conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association meeting in Chicago. 
In the last five years total fire and 
casualty premium volume has nearlv 
doubled. rising from less than three bil- 
lion dollars to five and one-half billion 
dollars. Policyholders’ surplus rose 
only one quarter of a billion. Even 
more striking, Mr. Kellogg pointed out, 
are the figures on the last two vears. 
At the end of 1947 policyholders’ sur- 
plus was $100,000 less than at the end 
of 1945, while premiums had jumped by 
more than two billion dollars. Defin- 
itelv, he concluded, there is a capacity 
problem and a number of companies 
are rather fully extended. 
ne word of optimism was expressed 
in Mr. Kellogg’s remarks. The pressure 
is now easing, he said. Losses seem to 
be leveling off, premium volume has 
slowed and, most important, the busi- 
ness will show a profit. With a degree 


of cooperation and understanding on 
both sides, the problem of capacity will 
evaporate. One of the soundest methods 
of approach toward a solution of capa- 
city is proper establishment of insur- 
able values. 

Buyer Must Know Own Value 


The problem of the buyer is to estab- 
lish a system within his own organiza- 
tion which will enable him to arrive at 
the true insurable values of the com- 
pany properties, E. T. Berquist, insur- 
ance manager for Pure Oil, Chicago, 
said, adding that this was required of 
him whether costs are stable, increas- 
ing or decreasing. Any system which 
is not on a permanent basis, he ex- 
plained, offers only a temporary solu- 
tion. 

A well-organized insurance depart- 
ment should maintain an independent 
appraisal of all properties. If the insur- 
ance affairs of the company are in the 
hands of only one individual it is just 
as important that an up-to-date ap- 
praisal of the company properties be 
maintained. This calls for coordination 
with other departments — engineering, 
purchasing and accounting. By w orking 
with the engineering department all 
new construction can be coded so that 
the insurance department can exclude 
all non-insurable items and arrive at 
the correct insurable values easily, he 
said. 

An agreement should be worked out 
between the buyer and underwriters so 
that when a loss occurs there will be no 
question, if coverage is written on a 
co-insurance basis, of the co-insurance 
penalty applying. If coverage is writ- 


ten ona specific basis, then the buyer 
must be certain that his coverage is 
adequate to compensate for the loss. 


Robert M. Beatty, executive general 
adjuster for the Western Adjustment & 


Inspection, Chicago, praised the prac- 
tice of developing proper insurable 
values for this eliminates trouble when 
losses occur; but, he added wryly, that 
a majority of business people have 
found numerous ways to under-insure 
themselves and then complain about 


their difficulties in the adjustment of a 
loss. 


“We have many losses where the in- 
sured in determining his values and 
purchasing his insurance remind you 


of a man wanting a suit but only buys a 
coat. A loss occurs and the adjuster 
is a nice fellow because the insured is 
hopeful that in that briefcase he has 
brought along the pants and vest to 
that suit. 

“Fortunately most adjusters are born 
optimists and they look forward to 
that day of bliss when all businesses 
will insure their property on a proper 
basis and they can enjoy the adjusters 
heaven of being a nice fellow through- 
out the adjustment,” Mr. Beatty said. 


A. H. Jacoby to Join 
Wagner & Glidden, Inc. 


Effective January 3, A. H. Jacoby 
will be associated with Wagner & Glid- 
den, Inc.-Toplis & Harding, Inc., Board 
of Trade Building, Chicago. Mr. Jacoby 
was with the Aetna Life and Affiliated 
Companies for 23 years and served as 
attorney in charge of the legal division 
of the Chicago claim department about 
20 years, 


Mr. Jacoby 


has served as president 


of the Chicago Surety Claim Association 
and is a member of the committee on 
insurance law of the Chicago Bar Asso- 


ciation. 


Bigger in Southeast Ohio 


Ohio Farmers announces appointment 
of John E. Bigger as state agent in 
southeast Ohio. He will represent both 
the fire company and the indemnity com- 
panv with headquarters in Columbus 

He has been with Ohio Farmers for 
a number of years both as special agent 
in this area and as an underwriter in 
the home office. For many years Mr. 
Bigger was a partner in the W. A. Hines 
& Son agency at Cadiz, Ohio. 








NORTH AMERICA PARTY 


Quarter Century Club Inducts 81 New 
Merbers at Sixth Annual Dinner 
in Philadelphia 


For the sixth annual dinner and re- 
union of the Quarter Century Club of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica Companies on December 6, the audi- 
torium of the North America’s head of- 
fice in Philadelphia reconstructed a scene 
from the “gay nineties,” with singing 
waiters, soubrettes and old-time comedy 
acts; a hurdy-gurdy and an old-time po- 
liceman in old-fashioned uniform 
Guests at the 


dinner, all of whom have 
served for 25 years or more with 

















North America Companies, wore. 
time mustaches and “goggles,” with the 
women sporting plumed hats of the Lil- 
lian Russell days. John A Diema nd, 
honorary president of the club, was 
guest of honor. 

The club inducted 81 new members for 
1948 bringing the total to 384. Organ 
ized in 1942 during the 150th 
sary celebr 9 n of the North 
the club had an original membershi 
144 men and women. 

Ne nbers this year include: Harvey B 
Ashe ter, F Baker, George A. 
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Hutton Heads Canadian 
Federation of Agents 


























H. L. Hutton has been elected chair- 
man of the Canadian Federation of In- 
surance Agents. Vice chairmen ire R. L 
Duclos, C. J. Dupius and A. J. Ryan 
axons are A. J. Mylrea and K. G 
McCandless. Automatically elected to the 
council are the presidents of the Win- 
nipeg Insurance Agents Associati 
Quebec Insurance Brokers Assoc 
Ontario Agents Association, Toronto In- 
surance Conference, Insurance Avents 
Association of Regina, Brandon, Van- 
couver and Victoria. 

Respectin the five- vear commiussior 
plan of the Dominion B« ard yf Und 
writers, the Federation hz > 

resolution: 

1 of Insurance 
mously subscribes to the 
rates of commission to ag 
determined on the basis 
dere naun 

ent b 

gents’ commissions being n 
tion of this principle, we respectfully 
request them to reconsider such recent 
rule.” 


Form New Canadian Co. 





The Anglo-Canada General Insurance 
Co. has been formed in Ontario, which 
vill | rized capital of 5,000 shares 

i$ ilue. The company proposes 
to write classes of insurance 
which a joint stock company may be 
Sicenead ; ips ace r the 2 
tion of k, 
; 


nsuranc 
surance 
wholesale h 
the company are the Toronto legal firm 
of Fraser, Beatty, Tucker, McIntosh and 
Stewart. 
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Deductible Clauses Play Important Role 
Used for Many Years to Hold Down Cost of Insurance to 
Public and Reduce Risk of Excessive Liability; Wind- 
storm Catastrophe Danger Now Exceeds Fire 
By Epwin N. EAGER 

when attached to the policy in the form of a_ ing being used: ‘Free of particular aver- which in turn would call for much 


naturally arise 
given to use of a de- 
ductible provision in an insurance con- 
tract, as such a clause limits to a 
moderate degree the amount recoverable 
by an ig? First, is use of the de- 
ductible clause in the public interest 
insofar as it affects insurance costs and 
tends to remove dangers of excessive 
liability 2. Second, is the deductible prin- 
ciple well established in insurance prac- 
tices ? 
An affirmative answer to the second 
question tends to provide a similar reply 
to the initial query. Deductible provi- 
sions date back many centuries, having 
been empl ved by ocean marine under- 
form or another long be- 
casualty and automo- 


Two questions 
consideration is 


writers in one 
modern fire, 


fore 
bile policies were written. Insurance 
buvers have understood the wisdom of 


such limitations, for the alternative has 
been charges far in excess of what either 
the buyer or the insurer feels justified 
for real insurance 





Aim to Remove Minor Claims 


Where a 


an marine 


whether it 
windstorm, 


form of coverage, 
> automobile, 
is susceptible to a 


be oce 


or something else, L 
multitude of minor claims, many of 
which are not directly associated with 
an insurable peril, the deductible has 
been applied Ti ese minor claims, often 
excessive, in the aggregate are very 


costly and with adjustment expenses dis- 
proportion: ite to the — sunt of claim. 


As one of the leading fire company 
officials recently stated the deductible 
clauses can become an “economic ne- 
cessity and a practical need in writing 


business.” He referred to the present 
use of the deductible in windstorm pro- 
visions of the extended coverage en- 
dorsement in numerous Eastern, South- 
ern and Southwestern states 

Historical just ion for 






deductible 


provisions, to avo oid losses almost cer- 
tain to happen and to keep the prin- 
ciple of insurance confined essentially to 


payment of unexpected damage, is well 
founded. 


Magee, Author and Agent, on 
Deductibles 





John H. Magee, fellow of the Insur- 
ance Institute of America, president of 
the J. F. Singleton Agency in Maine, 
formerly assistant professor of eco- 
nomics and sociology at the University 
of Maine, and author of “Property In- 
surance,” a volume of 800 pages pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chi 
cago, in 1941, says with respect to de- 
ductible clauses: 

“Marine underwriters early recognized 
that certain types of goods were par- 
ticularly susceptible to small losses. The 
losses themselves could easily be carried 
by the owners of the goods. If the in- 


surance carrier were to be responsible, 





the necessity was created of adding to 
the insurance rate a definite sum to 
cover the damage that was almost sure 





happen 


“There seemed to be little point in 
idding to a rate the amount of a loss 
that could reasonably be anticipated 
This being the case, the marine under- 
writers provided in their contracts that 
they were to be relieved of all partial 
losses on certain types of goods, and 
in other classifications the loss to be 


collectible must exceed a designated per- 
centage of value. The provision was first 


that reason such 
referred to as 


memorandum, and for 
clauses to this day are 
‘memorandum clauses.’ 


Based on Sound Theory 


“The principle has found its way into 
other branches of insurance. For ex- 
ample, in the field of automobile insur- 
ance the owner of an automobile might 
be perfectly satisfied to have small dam- 
ages repaired himself. If the insurance 
company is liable for the repair of 
minor damages, not only is the cost of 
handling the claims entirely out of pro- 
portion to the damage sustained but 
there is a tendency on the part of the 
insured to ask for more extensive repairs 
if insurance is involved than would be 
required if he, himself, is making the 
damage good 

“For this reason, automobile insurance 
involving loss or damage to the car of 
the insured is frequently written with a 
deductible clause providing that the 
company is not liable unless the loss ex- 
ceeds an amount named in the clause, 
and then the liability is only for such 
amount as the loss exceeds the specified 
deduction. 

“Deductible insurance as offered by 
the insurance carriers is based upon 
sound theory. It is predicated upon the 
assumption that minor losses do not 
lend themselves logically to insurance 
due to the increased cost that must 
inevitably attach because of the cost of 
handling the business. On the other 
hand, if the property, the subject of the 
insurance, is exposed to heavy losses, 
the heavy losses may well be insured. 
The insuring of the risk of great losses 


and at the same time eliminating the 
insurance of small losses is effected 
through the use of deductible clauses, 


although different names may be ap- 
plied to them in actual practice in the 
various branches of insurance.” 


Huebner on Deductible in Marine Field 


One of the leading text-book writers 
in the ocean marine field is Solomon S. 
Huebner, Ph.D., for many years pro- 
fessor of insurance and commerce at the 
University of Pennsylvania and at one 
time expert in insurance to the United 
States Shipping Board and the House 
of Representatives Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. In his 
book “Marine Insurance,” written in 
1920, Dr. Huebner makes several refer- 
ences to the deductible principle in the 
marine field. He writes as follows: 

“Frequently a deductible average 
clause is inserted in the ocean marine 
cargo contract, in which case the under- 


writers’ liability is limited in all cases 
only to the excess of loss over and 
above the franchise. Through the intro- 


limitation the 
liability for 
of which 


duction of the franchise 
underwriter eliminates his 
numerous small losses, many 
are almost certain to happen owing to 
the nature of the traffic, and also frees 
himself from the annoyance and expense 
of adjusting a mass of comparatively 
inconsequential losses. As a result the 
cost of insurance is considerably de- 
creased, and the public is benefited by 
not being obliged to assume the expense 
involved in numerous needless adjust- 
ments.” * * * 

“At times so-called deductible average 
clauses are employed (in the cargo 
form) some such wording as the follow- 


age under-blank-per cent, which is de- 
ductible.’ Under this practice the under- 
writer is not liable for the entire loss if 
the minimum percentage is reached. It 
must be apparent that the underwriter’s 
liability is thus greatly reduced, and as 
a result the rates charged are corres- 
pondingly lower.” * * 

“A high franchise, under a deductible 
plan, is often used (in hull policies) as a 
special inducement to get underwriters 
to accept large lines of insurance, 
whereas otherwise the available insur- 
ance market might prove insufficient to 
absorb whole risks involving mil- 
hons./ =e * 

“Where machinery claims show a ten- 
dency to average unusually high (on 
hull policies), as in the case of auxiliary 
sailing vessels, special restrictions may 
be placed upon the assumption of this 
type of loss with a view to overcoming 
the hazard connected with minor acci- 
dents. Thus a deductible average clause 
might be used which limits the under- 
writers’ liability for partial loss to ma- 
chinery only to ‘the excess of 10% upon 
the insured value of the machinery in 


respect of each accident.’ ” 
In covering straight fire insurance 
hazards the deductible is not usually 


employed because the percentage of very 
small claims, as compared to both the 
number of policies outstanding and the 
number of losses sustained, is low. Out 
of every 100 fire policies issued, there 
are far fewer fire claims reported than 
claims for damage under the extended 
coverage endorsements on those same 
fire contracts. 
Catastrophe Exposure 

Catastrophe exposure is another rea- 
son for present application of deductible 
clause to the windstorm section of ex- 
tended coverage. Whereas conflagra- 
tions are relatively rare today because 
of the fire protection and extinguishing 
facilities developed in all sections of the 
country, there are no such safeguards 
against windstorms. 

Not only do hurricanes and other se- 
vere windstorms sweep over much larger 


areas than generally affected by a fire, 
even of conflagration proportions, but 
there is absolutely nothing that can be 


done to divert or stop a windstorm, Lim- 
ited protection against severe wind 
losses has been developed, particularly in 
parts of the South where such storms 
are of frequent occurrence and hence 
the cost of erecting buildings to with- 
stand wind pressure is worthwhile. But 
in most sections of the country build- 
ings are not erected with any special 
safeguards against windstorms whereas 
the fire hazard is given the closest pos- 
sible attention in building plans and 
construction. 

With the deductible principle recog- 
nized as fundamental to proper insur- 
ance underwriting, where certain condi- 
tions exist, the question then arises 
whether application of this principle to 
the windstorm feature of the extended 
coverage endorsement in many parts of 
the United States today is justified. 
Fire insurance company executives who 
have an over-all picture of the loss ex- 
perience sustained during the last decade 
are thoroughly convinced that use of 
the deductible is not only justified but 
necessary to avoid tremendous losses 


higher rates than at present charged. 


Rate Applies to Seven Hazards 

Due to the large number of small 
claims being made at the present time 
and to the relatively high costs of ad- 
justing these minor losses the compa- 
nies are not able to build up, at the 
present rates without a deductible provi- 
sion, any reserve to meet catastrophic 
losses. And windstorm insurance is es- 
sentially a coverage against major dam- 
age in the same way that automobile 
insurance is, 

It must not be overlooked either, that 
the extended coverage rate level applies 
not only to windstorm risks but to the 
six other hazards included in the same 
coverage. When one recalls that the 
huge insurance payments to Texas City 
sufferers were made as a result of ex- 
plosion losses then it is not so difficult 
to realize the importance and value 
to policyholders of all the coverages 
granted in the extended coverage en- 
dorsement. Hence whatever reserves 
may be accumulated cannot all be allo- 
cated to windstorm hazards alone. 

The nationwide sale of extended cov- 
erage in 1947 compared with 1941 shows 
a gain of 400% in premium volume. 
This has tremendously expanded the 
potential liability, which may easily be 
converted from potential to actual 
through seasonal high winds of some- 
what unexpected velocity, thunderstorms 
accompanied by high winds, hailstorms 
and even the occasional but highly disas- 
trous hurricane. 

Neither the frequency nor severity of 
any of these developments can be pre- 
judged with any real degree of accur- 
acy, even though the companies have 
accumulated a great deal of data on 
storms of all types. What they do know 
is that big losses can and do occur, that 
storms show no respect for state lines 
and once claims are filed the policy- 


holders expect prompt and fair pay- 
ments. 
It is to assure such satisfactory claim 


adjustments that companies today are 
seeking to remove those small claims 
which by their very multiplicity are eat- 
ing heavily into the reserves set up un- 
der the present rate schedules. The 
average service fee and travel expense 
per claim is about $15, with another $2 
added for various home office expenses 
associated with claim handling. This $17 
is in addition, of course, to what the 
assured receives for his loss. 

Wind Loss Could Exceed 

Conflagration 

It is stated in fire insurance circles in 
this part of the country that another 
North Atlantic hurricane of equal se- 
verity to that suffered in 1938 would 
produce a total loss equal to the worst 
conflagration that this country has ever 
had. The reason is that the wide sale 
of E.C.E. since 1938 renders it impos- 
sible for any major storm to hit this 
area without affecting a huge number 
of policyholders. 

With a deductible clause effective on 
windstorm coverage the companies are 
reported as favorable to more wide- 
spread sale of the E.C.E. Statistics re- 
veal that only about 50% of fire policy- 
holders carry extended coverage and 
that in New York City around 70% of 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ORGANIZED 1855 


* 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1853 


sv 


nw 


NATIONAL—BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ORGANIZED 1866 


ww 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


ORGANIZED 1870 
so 


nw 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
/ ORGANIZED 1852 


A 
“> 


ROYAL PLATE GLASS AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
ORGANIZED 1906 


w 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1874 


A 
wv 
w 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1909 


PITTSBURGH UNDERWRITERS - KEYSTONE UNDERWRITERS 


YALTY GROU 


Home Office: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 
Western Department: 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Southwestern Department: 912 Commerce St., Dallas 2, Tex. 


Foreign Departments: 111 John Street, New York 7, New York 
206 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Canadian Departments: 465 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer Street, Vancouver, B. C. 
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Managing General Agent’s Place 
In the Insurance World of ‘Today 


General Agency Method of Operation Used for Many 
Years; Present Day Offices Well Equipped to Render 


Service to Companies, Producers and Public 


By Stuart H. RicHARDson 


President, F. F. Richardson, Inc.., 





It is a rtling fact not too well 
known today that the general agency 
method of operation was in existence 
long before the great majority of fire 


insurance companres now doing busine ss 


were organized. In some cases these 

general agents or their successors are 
still carryin n their profession. 

Years ago when the business was not 

l id coverages were confined 


and contents, it was 
relatively simple matter for a British 
example, to appoint a 
distant community 
In many 


company, for 
ent in a tar 


resent its interests 





cases 


to repr 
it might have been shipping office or 
banking institution which would open a 





general agency on the side. As the busi- 
ness grew and various and more tech- 
nical coverages were developed it be- 
came necessary for these e& a pioneer- 
ing general agents to devote aT their 
time and energy to the business. The 


agents, the 


training and educating of 

study of underwriting, financing of the 
business, collection of premiums and 
payment of losses became a major pro- 
fession. 


Type of Man —. as General Agent 
ause a company 
ype inten 75 years 
atent as it is today. 
s felt that they 
“someone to do a job bet- 
‘ould do it themselves. 
general agents on 
they did years ago. 
there are many 
inized to handle 
their terri- 





)? 
2 





seek 





general agents well 
any company’s business in 


torv 


‘iples of the com- 
identical then as 
tried to ap- 
who bore 
in his com- 
proximity and be- 
erritory in question 
to underwrite 
y’s affairs than 
ad many miles 
and skill 
his company have 
the head 
r many years. 
stated that 
y active in 
_ hospitals, chari- 
community chests, 
city management. 
cannot help but be 












sults to 


most 


local 








CIOSE t i 
Having d the type of 
man sough a managing general 
agent wl is requi red of him as 
Service company and the insur- 
ng public has many things which 
e must do and when we consider that 
it is the p boast of any well run 
m ing can do 





agent that he 


- and better an his own com- 





it cheape 
pany can, one wonders how does it. 
With the various cla ses of business 
handled by gener: gents today, his 
job is indeed complicated ‘ 
ment Produce Adequate Volume 
From the simple fire and marine in- 
te ness written long ago many 
nd complicated covers have 
veloped. The fire insurance com- 
pany alone no writes many more 
sses than it did in the time of the 
Civil Wz In to that, can be 
surety business 





and differ- 
itself. The 





ae “distinct 


ent insurance business in 


New York City 


alone is a sci 
ence which requires a lifetime of study 

First of all, the managing general 
agent must be able to produce business 


inland marine business 


in such volume that it will be bene- 
ficial to his company as well as_ him- 
self. He must be able to underwrite it 


properly so that his company may ob 
tain a reasonable and fair profit. To 








Mr. Richardson’s Career 


Stuart H. Richardson of New York 
City, president of one of the country’s 
leading general agencies, is also now 
president of the American Association 
of Managing General Agents, having 
been elected at the 1948 annual meeting. 
This association has been operating for 
many years and includes among. its 
members the top supervising general 
agents of the United States. 


Mr. Richardson is a native of Staten 
Island where he still resides with his 
wife and family in Dongan Hills. As a 


training 


Earl & 


youth he got his first insurance 
in 1921 as a placer for Block 
Manuel, insurance brokers in New 
York. Then he went to Cornell Uni- 
versity from which he was graduated 
in, 1925 with a mechanical engineering 
degree. 

From 1926 to 1927 Mr. 
associated with Cornwall & Stevens, 
insurance brokers. He traveled for this 
firm out of Memphis, Tenn., handling 
accounts in seven states. In 1927 Mr. 
Richardson went with his father in the 
general agency of F. F. Richardson, 
organized in 1910, and when the latter 
died in 1933 Stuart H. became president. 
His brother, William C. Richardson, has 


been vice president and treasurer these 


Richardson was 


past fifteen years. 
Stuart Richardson has long been ac- 
tive in insurance and civic affairs. He 


is a past president of the Suburban New 
York Field Club, of the Insurance 
Square Club of New York and of the 
New York Suburban Exchange, He de- 
votes much of his spare time to hunting 
and fishing, and has hunted big game 
in the Rockies and Alaska as well as 
in New York State and the South. 








do this he must have a well t-ained 
staff able to pass on or decline business 
skillfully. He must be able to supervise 


and cultivate an agency plant. This of 
course necessitates the training and 
education of fieldmen to contact the 
agents. His fieldmen must be taught to 
handle such agents as are assigned to 
them in such a way that the company 


represented obtains good and _ profitable 
volume of premiums. 

In some cases among other detail 
matters the general agent must see that 
annual statements are published for his 
company as prescribed by law. He 
must arrange for local agents’ licenses 
and contracts and see that all filing fees 
are paid. In addition to this, he is re- 


quired to make such reports to rating 
bureaus as are necessary, pay fire de- 
partment and fire patrol assessments 


and represent his company at the State 
Insurance Department when called on 
to do so. 

To go back to the matter of under- 
writing, the general agent is required 
to set the net lines as authorized by his 
company on the business received and 
arrange for treaty and facultative re- 
insurance. As a service to the public 


he must maintain an adequate and well 
equipped loss department so that all 
claims may be disposed of honorably 
and equitably. One of the oldest re- 
quirements of a general agent is that he 
be responsible for the collection of all 
premiums and guarantee payment to 
his company whether collected by him 
or not. 

This in times of stress and depression 
puts a heavy responsibility on the gen- 
eral agent’s shoulders. He must be in 
such financial condition at all times to 
face just such contingencies. 

Engineering and Inspection Staff 


It is a necessity in our present day 
operation that a well organized engi- 
neering and inspection staff be main- 


that risks coming under the 
ceneral agent's supervision may be 
properly serviced. In the matter of 
public relations, the general agent must 
belong to and be active in local field 
clubs. He must assist wherever possible 
in the work of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters when called on to 
do so and participate with competing 
companies in all public relations en- 
deavors. Many general agents operate 
in territories where brokers operate in 
large numbers. Satisfactory relations 
must be maintained with this type of 
producer so that his company will re- 
ceive a share of business controlled by 
this group. 

In large and scattered territories the 
general agent must see to it that an 
adequate loss adjusting staff is properly 
placed and located so that losses may 
be handled with a minimum of delay. 
Good business relations with the public 
dictates speed and fairness in claim 
settlement. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the general agent must carefully 
departmentalize his operations and see 
to it that the very best of talent is em- 
ployed to run his office. All of this 
would lead one to say that his work is 
identical with the company’s. Actually 
it is, except for the financing, manage- 
ment and home office matters which 
must be handled there alone. The gen- 
eral agent is recompensed by a sunper- 
vising allowance which varies in differ- 
ent parts of the country. This of course 
is obvious because the cost of opera- 
tions of insurance varies all over the 
nation due to local conditions. 

How System Was Abused 

During the depression years before 
World War IT a number of companies 
anxious to put premiums on their books 
appointed the so-called “grip sack gen- 
eral agents.” These operators were 
never more than glorified special agents 
as the companies have learned too often 


tained so 


to their sorrow. Such appointments 
have led to abuses of the general 
agency system and have militated 
against the bona fide managing office. 


It has never taken the companies long 
to find out that such appointments were 


merely excess commission arrange- 
ments. 

Many times a successful local agent 
received such an appointment. All the 


was to increase its ac- 
costs and actually get no re- 
investment. Such promis- 
has led only to 


company did 
quisition 
turn for the 
cuitv of appointments 
double work, the same underwriting 
cost plus the cost of the so called gen- 
eral agent and added expense and head- 
aches for the company. Fortunately 
many of these arrangements have fallen 
hy the wayside conclusively proving 
that the setup was not economically 
sound in the first place. 

An interesting commentary on pres- 
ent conditions should be observed in 
passing. The last three or four years 
have seen an inflationary period never 
before equalled in the United States. 
Losses and premiums have been pushed 
to limits excelling that ever recorded 
in insurance history. Companies have 
strained their financial structure to the 
utmost to cope with the situation and 
many have had to seek additional capi- 
tal from the public; this in the face 
of declining returns for the insurance 
company investor. 

Certain groups have had to terminate 
general agency contracts that have 


President General Agents 





STUART H. RICHARDSON 


existed for a lifetime or more. This has 
worked terrific hardships on many well 
run general agency offices. To put it 
very simply, the situation can be de- 
scribed as being similar to a growing 
boy. If he doesn’t eat he will starve, 
if he eats normally he will grow and 
mature normally, if he eats too much 
he will simply have to disgorge. 

The latter is actually what many com- 
panies of necessity have had to do. 
While this has caused many an old time 


general agent great trouble, the situa- 
tion seems to be much brighter today. 
For some time there have been no 
changes in the general agency ranks 
other than normal and it looks as 
though the business generally is start- 


ing to level off. The companies repre- 
sented in bona fide managing general 
agencies now realize that they are ex- 
tremely fortunate in having such a 
steady and reliable income and are 
doing everything possible to extend 
every facility to these valued connec- 
tions. 


Aid to Smaller Companies 

Many of our general agents represent 
smaller companies who would find it 
difficult to operate otherwise. That the 
general agent has been able to sell the 
smaller company has been clearly dem- 
onstrated time and time again. The 
little company enjoys the favored posi- 
tion in this type of representation be- 
cause of the general agent’s ability to 
serve the insuring public well in com- 
petition with a larger or direct writing 
company. As a rule the smaller com- 
pany participates with a group of com- 
panies operated by a general agent 
which when added up present a formid- 
able competitive array. Thus through 
such an arrangement larger lines and 
facilities are available to the insuring 
public and the capacity of the smaller 
company is enhanced by its associates 
represented in the general agency. 

Some twenty odd years ago a small 
group of general agents got together 
and formed what is now known as the 
American Association of Managing 
General Agents. This little group has 
now grown until the membership repre- 
sents every part of the country from 
East to West and North to South. It 
has always striven for the highest prin- 
ciples of the business, insisting that its 
members divorce themselves from any 
local agency operations, fostering rela- 
tions with the companies to improve 
the business of insurance which in turn 
would enhance the benefits received by 


the ultimate consumer, the insuring 
public. 
The association believes in and has 


vigorously supported the American 
Agency System which has unfailingly 
and faithfully represented all that has 
been truly constructive and progressive 
in the insurance business in the United 
States these many years. 
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N the New York to Buffalo highway 

in the town of Canajoharie stands a 
handsome low-lying stone structure—fam- 
ous throughout Mohawk Valley as the Van 
Alstyne House. Now the Fort Rensselaer 
Club, place of social functions, it was once 
the chief meeting place of a hardy band of 
pre-Revolutionary patriots. 

When Marte Janse Van Alstyne built his 
house in 1749, he was constructing not only 
a home but a vantage point from which he 
could closely supervise and protect his near- 
by mill. So successful were he and his part- 
ner in this and other enterprises that Cana- 
joharie soon gained a wide reputation as a 
lively and important trade center. 





Furnished with early Americana gathered from the neighborhood 


stynes 
Headquarters for a Cause | 











A view of Van Alstyne's before preservation was undertaken ) 











With the approach of the Revolutionary 
War, Canajoharie became the Valley’s knot 
of resistance in the pending fight for free- 
dom. As early as 1774, in defiance of Tory 
overbearance, a group of local patriots or- 
ganized the Tryon County Committee of 
Safety, choosing as their meeting place the 
home of a sympathetic Van Alstyne. Shortly 
after, this same body of men fired the first 
shots of the war west of the Hudson River. 

Never palisaded but always a strong 
point of defense, Van Alstyne House served 
as legislative, judiciary and military head- 
quarters for the committee through 1775 
The plans and decisions made here during 
this time did much to bring about the final 
independence of that sparsely settled 
country. Almost two years before the 
Declaration of Independence, these 
patriots of Tryon County had bound 
themselves to follow the regulations 
set forth by the First Continental 
Congress. 

Thereafter, the fame of Van AI- 
styne House was such that many dis- 
tinguished men and women went out 
of their way to pay it a visit. General 
Washington himself, and his staff, 
dined and lodged here in 1783. A 
later guest, Tom Moore the Irish 
poet, inspired by this attractive site, 





was said to have here begun his famous 
poem with the following opening lines: 

“From rise of morn to set of sun 

J've seen the mighty Mohawk run” 

Today the Van Alstyne House—its archi- 

tecture and masonry faithfully preserved by 
the Fort Rensselaer Club—retains its origi- 
nal style and dignity. Furnished in true 
Colonial style, it houses also many valuable 
Mohawk Valley documents, relics and his- 
toric works of art. It remains a fitting me- 
morial to the enterprising forefathers whose 
resourceful efforts were a great contributing 
factor in winning the American cause for 
independence. 


* * x 
The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 


protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME * 
Srsurance Conypany 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 
FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 
writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
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Presents Elementary Analysis of 


N. Y. Dept.’s Regulation Number 30 


William H. Crawford, secretary of 
the Loyalty Group, with offices at San 
Francisco, and also fire director of the 
Insurance Accounting and Statistical As- 
sociation, outlined procedure and prob- 
lems associated with observance of the 
New York Insurance Department’s 
Regulation No. 30 when he addressed the 
Insurance Accountants Association of 
San Francisco recently. The IASA will 
shortly release a booklet to its members 
to aid them in making plans for handling 
1949 entries as respects expenses. 

In his elementary analysis of Regula- 
tion No. 30 Mr. Crawford said he feels 
the 1949 annual statement blanks will 
conform to the new regulations in New 
York; he also believes all states will 
adopt the regulation. In telling the ac- 
countants what they may expect to do 
under these rules he said in part 

“Regulation 30 is divided into five 
parts, and each has a very definite pur- 
pose. 

Twenty Major Classifications 


“Part I establishes twenty major ex- 
pense classifications: claim adjustment 
services, commission and brokerage, al- 
lowances to managers and agents, adver- 
tising, boards, bureaus and associations, 
surveys and underwriting reports, audit 
of assureds records, salaries, employe 
relations and welfare, pensions. 

“Also directors’ fees, traveling and en- 
tertaining, rent and rent items, equip- 
ment, printing and stationery, postage, 
telephone, telegraph, exchange and ex- 
press, legal and auditing, taxes, licenses 
and fees, real estate expenses, real es- 
tate taxes, miscellaneous. 

“This Part I, then defines in detail just 
what is to be charged into each of these 
twenty major expense accounts. Some 
of the changes will appear to be drastic. 
All salaries, except those of janitors, 
caretakers, maintenance men, etc., must 
be charged to the salary account. Inso- 
far as this major expense account is 
concerned, no part of the salaries can 
be charged to loss adjustment expenses, 
no part to inspections or payroll. Irre- 
spective of whether the salary is paid 
to a field man, executives, underwriters, 
loss adjusters, bookkeepers, etc., it must 
be charged to the ‘salaries’ account. 

“Claim adjustment expense is limited 
to fees and expenses of independent ad- 
justers, legal fees and expenses of law- 
yers, premiums on appeal, bonds, court 
costs, witness fees, etc. Salaries and ex- 
penses of claim executives and salaried 
claims men and claim clerks is specifi- 
cally excluded. 

Traveling and Entertaining 

“Traveling and entertaining must in- 
clude all expenses of all employes (and 
this includes executives) while traveling. 
It must include depreciation, repairs and 
operating expenses of automobiles, ex- 
penses of transferring employes, enter- 
tainment of guests, club dues, etc. 

“Tt is most important to point out that 
the cost of automobiles, furniture, fix- 
tures and equipment apparently cannot 
be charged to any of the 20 expense ac- 
counts. While the regulations do not 
mention it, the obvious intent is to re- 
quire the capitalization of such assets. 
The various expense classifications defi- 
nitely provide for the inclusion of de- 
preciation on such items. 

“T understand that the new form of 
annual statement will provide for show- 
ing the cost of such items as assets, 
but I further understand that the laws 
of some states will not permit them to 
be carried as admitted assets. Appar- 
ently they will have to be set up as an 


asset and then thrown out as. non- 
admitted. Only time will give us the 
correct answer to this. Incidentally, 


three of these 20 major expense classi- 
fications must be sub-divided. 

“Claim adjustment services—must be 
sub-divided as between (1) direct, (2) 
reinsurance assumed and (3) reinsur- 
ance ceded 

“Commissions and brokerage must be 
sub-divided as between (1) direct, (2) 
reinsurance assumed, (3) reinsurance 
ceded, (4) contingent-net and (5) policy 
and membership fees. 

“Taxes, licenses and fees must be sub- 
divided as between (1) those based on 
premiums, (2) payroll taxes and (3) all 
other (excluding Federal income and 
real estate). 


Trend Toward Commercial Accounting 


“So you can see that Regulation 30 
will compel an entirely new approach to 
the basic classification of expenses. It is 
evident that the trend is toward basic 
commercial accounting and getting away 
from this strange mixture of hybrid ac- 
counting we have had in insurance. Per- 
sonally, I welcome this change. 

“Now let’s take a very brief look at 
Part II. This part defines how groups of 
companies are to allocate expenses as 
between the various companies. As we 
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know, where two or more companies are 
operating under the same management 
there are numerous expenses paid which 
relate to all the companies and such ex- 
penses must obviously be allocated as 
between the individual companies. Part 
II spells out the bases for such alloca- 
tion. 


“Part III is extremely important. It 
is referred to as the rules for the func- 
tional allocation of expenses. Now, just 
what do we mean by the word ‘func- 
tional.’ I believe all of us are more or 
less familiar with the Fire or Casualty 
Expense Exhibit. This calls for a dis- 
tribution of expenses by lines of busi- 
ness, and also by certain broad classes 
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of expenses. It has been divided into 
groups or functions, thus: 

“Loss adjustment expenses, commis- 
sion and field supervision, payroll audit, 
inspection, taxes, general administrative. 

“Regulation 30 requires under Part 
III that expenses be classified or grouped 
as to (1) investment expenses, (2) loss 
adjustment expenses, (3) acquisition, 
field supervision and collection expenses, 
(4) taxes, (5) general expenses. You 
will notice that no division is made as to 
payroll audit or inspection. I understand 
that the New York Department felt that 
these ‘functions’ were not of sufficient 
importance to warrant setting up sepa- 
rate expense groups. Many companies 
have taken rather violent exception to 
this, and possibly these two expense 
functions may be restored in the next 
few years. 

Major and Subsidiary Records 

“Now, you are probably wondering as 
to how you will tie in these expense 
account function groups with the 20 
basic expense classifications. Your first 
job will be to classify and charge all 
expenses to one of the 20 major expense 
classifications. These will be the expense 
accounts you will set up in your general 
ledger, or if you merely keep an expense 
control account in the general ledger, 
they will be the 20 major expense ac- 
counts you must maintain in your sub- 
sidiary records, whether it be on tabu- 
lating cards or a subsidiary ledger. 

“Then, in addition to this basic record 
—you will be required to maintain a 
subsidiary record of each major expense 
accounts, segregated as between the five 
major function groups. 

“Let me illustrate. If the total salaries 
paid for the year amounted to $500,000— 
that would be the amount appearing in 
the ‘salaries’ account. But, following the 


basic rules laid down in Regulations 30, 
Part V, you must distribute these sal- 
aries as between (1) investment, (2) 


loss adjustment expense, (3) acquisition, 
field supervision and collection, (4) gen- 
eral expenses. So you might end up with 
$10,000 of the salaries allocated to in- 
vestment expense, $100,000 to loss ad- 
justment expenses, $200,000 to acquisi- 
tion, field supervision and collection and 
$190.000 to general expenses. 

“Keep in mind that, first, you 
set up the 20 basic expense accounts, and 
then in some subsidiary form, you must 
have these expenses distributed into 
these five functional groups. This fune- 
tional distribution must be in accord- 
ance with the rules set forth in Regula- 
tions 30, Part V. The obvious purpose 
of this functional grouping of expenses 
is to provide the insurance department 
authorities with uniform data as to the 
make-up of the expense loading in the 
rates, 


niust 


“T understand that the new annual 
statement blank will provide a_ special 
exhibit—referred to as the ‘grid’ exhibit 


—in which the 20 major expense ac- 
counts will be listed down the left hand 
side and then distributed into functional 


groups in columnar form with a_ total 
column to the extreme right. 
Acquisition Expenses 
“As you study the regulation, take a 


good look at the expenses which must 
go into ‘acquisition, field supervision and 
collections.’ In addition to commissions, 
and branch office expenses, you are re- 
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quired to include all expenses of the 
home office collection department, your 
agency bookkeepers—expenses in con- 
nection with writing letters to agents 
regarding differences in accounts, costs 
of compiling and distributing expiration 
lists, notices of premiums due, agency 
department expenses, etc. 

“This is a radical departure from past 
practice, and one which I personally feel 
is improper from an accounting basis. 
Certainly in a mercantile business the 
cost of collecting accounts for merchan- 
dise purchased is not part of the selling 
cost. 

“Part IV deals with a further segre- 
cation of the 20 major expense accounts, 
this time by lines of business. This 
should be nothing new to you as the 
fire and casualty expense exhibits have 
required this segregation for several 
years—many years in fact, for New York 
licensed companies. The lines of busi- 
ness are somewhat changed, however. 

Primary Lines of Business 

“Regulation 30 sets forth 
r lines of business, viz.: 
“1, Automobile—B. I. and P. D. 

“2. Automobile—physical damage and 
theft. 

“3. Workmen’s compensation. 

“4 Liability (including P. D.) and 
collision other than auto. 

“3. Burglary and theft. 

“6. Fire and allied lines. 

7. Inland marine. 

“8. Ocean marine. 

“9, Fidelity. 

“10. Surety. 

“11. Boiler and machinery. 

“12. Accident and health. 


first—pri- 


“It then sets forth secondary lines of 
business and the apparent intent is to 
require that a further breakdown of the 
primary lines be made, thus. 

“Automobile B. I. must be segregated 
from P. D. 

“Automobile collision must be segre- 
gated from fire, theft and comprehen- 
sive. 

“Fire and allied lines must be segre- 
gated as between: 

“(1) fire, (2) extended cover, (3) 
tornado, windstorm and_ hail, (4) 
sprinkler leakage, (5) riot and explo- 
sion, (6) other. 

“Accident and health must 
gated as between: 

“(1) group A. & H., (2) accident, (3) 
accident and health, (4) non-cancella- 
ble A. & H., (5) hospital and medical 
expenses, 

“Apparently we get a break as to 
these secondary lines of business, in that 
only ‘loss adjustment expenses’ the com- 
mission and brokerage charged into ‘ac- 
quisition, field supervision and collection 
expenses’ are required to be broken 
down into these secondary lines of busi- 
ness. On accident and health appar- 
ently all functional groups of expenses 
must be segregated down to secondary 
lines of business. 


be segre- 


Requirements of Part V 

“Part V_ specifies the special instruc- 
tions as to allocating salaries and other 
expenses as to lines of business and 
functional groups. It reemphasizes the 
fundamental accounting principle that 
any item of expense which can be di- 
rectly allocated to a specific line of busi- 
ness and a specific function, must be so 
allocated. 

“For other than such direct alloca- 
tions, Part V sets out various bases for 
allocation. Wide latitude is given and 
each company must use the basis most 
applicable to its particular set up. 

“Part V specifies that salaries—which 
cannot be allocated direct to a line of 
business or expense function—must be 
allocated on whichever of the following 
or combinations thereof, are ap- 
propriate: 

“Number of items or units, time studies, 
overhead on other allocations, premiums, 
dollar volume of losses, other special 
studies. 

“The regulation then goes on to out- 


bases, 


line in quite some detail, each of these 
five basic methods of allocation. 
“Finally, Part V specifies certain spe- 
cial statements and records which will 
be required of insurance carriers sub- 
ject to Regulation 30. Briefly, they will 
require appropriate records in support 
of allocation of salaries, recapitulation of 
salaries, detail of allocation basis. 


Records Must Be Available 


“The regulation states that the forms 
may be of any conv enient size ,and may 
be entered in ink, typed or by other 
mechanical means, provided the entries 
are legible. It finally specifies that all 
such records must be maintained in good 
order and shall at all times be readily 
available for examination. 

“This means that you will have to set 
up your various allocation bases in some- 
what detailed form so that you will be 
in a position to support your expense 
allocations both as to line of business 
and expense function. 

“This concludes my elementary, analy- 
sis of Regulation 30. It is obvious that 
insurance accountants will be confronted 
with a tremendous task in setting up a 
basic expense program which will enable 
them to comply with Regulations 30. 
The sooner everyone gets started on this 
basic program, the better. I think it 


Boston Advances Moore; 


Brown Special in Pa. 

Earl E. Moore, special agent of the 
Boston and Old Colony in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and southern New 
Jersey, has been transferred to the home 
office in Boston to serve as general 
agent in charge of Middle States’ un- 
derwriting and agency supervision. He 
will be succeeded in the field by James 
L. Brown, Jr., special agent in Philadel- 
phia for the London Assurance Group. 
Mr. Brown will make his headquarters 





extremely important that each accoun- 
tant acquaint his management with the 
magnitude of the job which will confront 
him, first making certain that the man- 
agement understands the scope of Regu- 
lation 30 and what has to be done to 
comply. It is obviously not a task which 
the accountant can develop personally 
and put into effect. 

“It will mean that the accountant 
has to sit down with the various officials 
and department heads, in order prop- 
erly to get the material on which to 
base the various allocations as to line of 
business and expensé function.” 


in the Public Ledger Building, Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia. 

A native of Philadelphia, Mr. Moore 
attended the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Starting his insurance career with 
the Insurance Co. of North America 
in 1929 he later served in the Phila- 
delphia territory as special agent before 
joining the Army in 1942. Following his 
release in 1945 he became associated 
with the General of America Group as 
special agent in Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. 

Mr. Brown is also a native of Phila- 
delphia. Receiving his formal education 
at the Germantown High School and 
the University of Pennsylvania Wharton 
School, he gained his first insurance ex- 


perience with a company. Following 
service in the Marine Corps, he traveled 
Philadelphia suburban territory until 


February of this year when he joined 
the London Assurance. 


REINSURANCE CORP. DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Reinsurance Corp. of 
New York have declared a dividend of 
15 cents a share ,payable December 22, 
to stockholders of record December 14. 
Total dividend payments by the corpora- 
tion for 1948 amount to 25 cents a share, 
the same amount as paid during 1947. 








\ 
Looking Back. ee and AHEAD! One ae years ago The Liverpool & London 


& Globe Insurance Company Ltd. was just getting started in the United States— 
in a few rooms at 56 Wall Street and with a personnel consisting of two men, 
Alfred Pell (the L & L & G’s first authorized agent in the United States) and one 
clerk. Today the Company can point to service offices countrywide, staffed with 
experienced personnel, and a nation-wide network of capable field men who have 









FC Tears in the United States 





been thoroughly trained in the Company’s Educational School. 


These established facilities and the planned activities which are gradually taking 
shape will serve as a constant reminder that the L & L & G keeps looking ahead 
and molding its services to keep pace with ever-changing times. 


<THE LIVERPOOL Ano LOWDON 
DAND GLOBE IVSURANCE CO. LTD. 


a “a unit of the ROYAL-LIVERPOOL GROUP + 150 William St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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NAIA Objective Closer Relations 


Between Producers and Companies 


By Joun C. Stott, President 
National Association of Insurance Agents 





a 
JOHN C. STOTT 
At Chicago in October the incoming 
administration of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents called for 
leadership in agency ranks and asked 
that members make a serious appraisal 
of the problem in their state associa- 
tions. At the same time the member- 
ship was urged to develop at every op- 
portunity the spirit of cooperation be- 
tween agents and companies and_ be- 
tween agent groups and company 
groups for the benefit of our industry. 
It is a cardinal principle of this asso- 
ciation to place the common interest of 
all elements of our industry before us 
as the major goal of our activity. 
I am glad to see that state conven- 
tions and regional meetings are enjoying 





record attendance and the interest be- 
ine generated is developing along the 
lines I have just mentioned. This inter- 


and expand if we are 
problems facing 
tional level. 


est must continue 
to adequately meet the 
us as a business, at na 


Washington Outlook 


Without were to partisanship, we 
may find proposals advanced in the new 
Congress that would seem at this time 
to be foreign to the thinking of the in- 


surance business. Complete plans of the 
incoming administration are yet without 
detail. But we can see definite trends 
for broader liberalizing of social bene- 
fits. Spokesmen at Washington indicate 
an expansion of the Social Security 
program. They also indicate an unabated 
— in a national health program. 
The National Association of Insurance 
Agents proposes to study these plans 
in intimate detail and all other develop- 


25,000 member 


ments on the national legislative scene 
that may affect the public interest and 
the operations of all our agents. 

If we are to live and do business 
under an evolutionary social order the 
producers must accept the challenge to 
meet these changing conditions with a 
straightforward and intelligent program 
in service to the American public. 

It is to be hoped that all elements 
in business—all companies, groups, bu- 
reaus, regional and state associations— 
will recognize the necessity of joint ef- 
fort. In such a campaign the National 
Association of Insurance Agents pledges 
its unlimited cooperation to the end 
that we as an industry may be prepared 
for any contingency that may arise. The 
sum total of the differences between 
the companies and the agents is indeed 
small in comparison with the sum total 
of the benefits to be gained by working 
together. 


Unified Action Chief Objective 


This administration has set as a prime 
objective the building of a closer re!a- 
tionship between agents and companies. 

Let us place increasing emphasis on 
the benefits to be derived from unified 
action. The survival of our whole 
tem of insurance may be at stake in 
the coming months and years. Any con- 
tinuing division in our ranks as an in- 
dustry at this time not only would be 
unwise, but could be fatal to our future. 

With the united support of more than 
agencies — independent 


SYS- 


enterprisers in more than 6,600 com- 
munities in America that have more 
than 1,000 population—exercising their 


level, we can 
as true representatives of 
public cooperating with 


leadership at community 
move forward 
the American 


week 


our companies to solve many of the vex- 
ing problems which face us. 


Problems Demanding Cooperation 


The long haul trucking problem can 


be solved by cooperative effort. The 
fact that a governmental agency is ef- 
fecting insurance in competition with 
private enterprise should be met with 
a united and cooperative effort of the 
agents and their companies. The Inter- 


state Underwriters Board situation de- 
mands cooperative effort on the part of 
all interested parties. Personalities must 
be submerged and unselfish cooperation 
substituted. 

If, in a changing social and economic 
world, we are to preserve the business 
of insurance and enjoy the fruits of our 
labor two elements are vital—leadership 
and cooperation. With these elements 
we can create a lasting structure of 
which we may be proud. Without them 
we face a disorganized and uncertain 
future. 

The months ahead demand of us that 
we furnish cooperative leadership. I am 
sure the agents will not be found want- 
ing in this respect. 


BINGHAMTON AGENCY MOVES 


The Mark A. Goffa Insurance Agency 








“A Country Agency with 
Nation-wide Facilities” 


W. C. HORTON Agency 


GLADSTONE, N. J. 


Telephone: Peapack 8-0010 


Serving a Discriminating 
Public Since 1893 














Dallas Students View 
Ins. Educational Film 


The junior and senior high school stu- 
dents of Dallas are now seeing the edu- 
cational film, “Sharing Economic Risks” 
which was purchased jointly by the 
Dallas Insurance Agents Association and 
the Dallas Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, according to announcement made by 
Willard Crotty, CPCU, president of the 
first group. Mr. Crotty said the picture, 
which is being hi indled by H. W. Embry 


director of visual education in the public 


schools of Dallas, is a film which de- 
velops the economic risk, shows how 
insurance works, and defines insurance 


terms. 


United Efforts in Insurance 


By Apert C. Detssgerotn, President 
Insurance Federation of New York, Inc. 


has moved to a new location at 192 
Clinton Street, Binghamton, N. Y., di- 
rectly across the street from its old lo- 
cation. 

A, C. Deisseroth, head of the Bruns 
Co. agency of Syracuse, N. Y., and for- 
mer president of the New York State As- 


sociation of Insurance Apes, was last 
elected president of the Insurance 
Federation of New York, Inc. He ts one 
of the leading agents in this state and has 
for many years been active in a large num- 
ber of insurance and civic organizations. 


My plea to you today is for the uni- 
fication of the business of insurance in 
New York State. There has never been 
a time in the history of the industry 
when it has been more necessary than 
now, for united effort and clear thinking. 

The pattern of this business is all very 
simple. Due to the law of probability 
there is a need for insurance to safe- 
guard and stabilize the economic fabric 
of this state through the at eee of 
losse a 

John Q. Public is the focal and key 
point. From him comes the request ior 
adequate insurance coverage. It is he, 
and he alone, that pays for the whole 
industry of insurance in this state. Next 
comes his representative, the agent or 
the broker, who through the medium 
of the companies seeks out the market 
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to satisfy his client’s needs. These com- 
panies in turn are supervised by the 
Insurance Department that they may 
comply with the insurance laws of our 
state, passed in the interest of the in- 
suring public. 

There is no one segment of this busi- 
ness that is more important than the 
other, but merely a part of the total 
and whole pattern. Our deliberations 
then should be as a whole industry. 
We should put away selfish interests and 
the desire of personal aggrandizement to 
the end that our business should be 
unified and strong and prepared to be 
not only in name but in fact, the insur- 
ance market. As our industry as a whole 
is strong and well functioning, so shall 
we as individuals prosper. 





NEW BRIDGEPORT BRANCH 
A new branch office at Bridgeport, 
Conn., was opened December 1 by Re- 
tail Credit Co. to provide additional 
facilities in that state. Manager is B. F. 
McGovern, formerly assistant manager 
in Boston. 
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Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance So. 
United States Fire Insurance Company 
North River Insurance Company 

The Home Insurance Company 
Commerce Insurance Company 

Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 

Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Universal Insurance Company 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 
Standard Insurance Company of New York 
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e e must be housed, housing should be of 
FIA Loss Prevention Services light incombustible construction, except 
(Continued from Page 57) that all steel framing supporting heavy 
: ‘ or hazardous equipment in flammable 
surance industry—a common meeting Informative Booklets liquid or liquified gas areas should be 


ground between progressive American 
industry and the technical advisors or 
fire prevention engineérs representing 
stock fire insurance companies. Several 
manufacturers have made good use of 
this facility and we sincerely feel that 
it has contributed immensely to loss pre- 
vention work in industry. 
Department of Information 

As a part of its general activities the 
Department of Information, working 
with expert consultants, produces a fire 
protection magazine, the FIA Sentinel, 
with a circulation of 36,000 copies each 
month. This publication is sent to all 
policyholders, agents and brokers, mem- 
ber companies and others who share a 
common interest in industrial loss pre- 
vention. The underlying theme is loss 
prevention in industrial plants, 

Special bulletins of interest are issued 
on current developments. Past issues 
have included circulars on reconversion, 
strikes and booklets on winter fire haz- 
ards and Spring Clean-Up. Informative 
brochures pertaining to various FIA ac- 
tivities have been prepared and others 
are in preparation. 


For the benefit of policyholders, infor- 
mation gathered through the years by 
the FIA engineering department has 
been edited and published in pocket- 
size form. These were issued as aids in 
solving specific fire protection problems: 

“Roof Anchorage for Mill Build- 
ings.” 

“Fire Protection in the Airplane In- 
dustry.” : 

“Safeguarding Transformer and Oil 
Switch Installations.” 

“Construction, Protection and Op- 
eration of Saturating and Roofing 
Plants.” 

“When the Watchman Takes Over.” 

“The FIA Fire Safety Laboratory.” 

“Safe Handling of Flammable Li- 
quids.” 

The FIA will leave no stone unturned 
to keep abreast of these changing times. 
In full cooperation with local agents, 
brokers and policyholders, the FIA will 
endeavor to maintain and develop to 
ever-higher standards of efficiency an 
all-embracing industrial insurance serv- 
ice which will continue to merit the con- 
fidence of American industry. 


Oil Association’s Safety Ideas for 
Flammable Liquid and Process Plants 


The Oil Insurance Association was 
organized in 1918 and has operated for 
most of these thirty years throughout 
the continental United States. During 
that time their engineers and inspectors 
have accumulated a wealth of material 
that points to the best fire prevention 
and fire protection methods of the oil 
industry, as they not only have had ac- 
cess to all published data on the sub- 
ject, but have had the benefit of the 
best developments observed and studied 
in the largest and most modern plants 
in the country. 

During World War II the activities of 
the Oil Insurance Association were ex- 
tended into the synthetic rubber and 
petro-chemical fields not only to provide 
indemnity for these highly valued plants 
using new processes, but to assist in 
general planning from the standpoint of 
safety to life and property. Their en- 
gineers cooperated in drawing up lay- 
outs and specifications for type of con- 
struction of the great majority of the 
plants in the synthetic rubber program. 

The rapidly expanding petro-chemical 
industry, now producing formerly rare 
or relatively expensive chemicals in 
large volumes at low cost, with hazards 
comparable to those of the closely allied 
petroleum and synthetic rubber indus- 
tries, is requiring continuously increas- 
ing time and study by engineers and 
inspectors of the Oil Insurance Associa- 
tion to determine the hazards of new 
processes, equipment and chemicals and 
work out safe practices and suitable pro- 
tection methods in cooperation with 
agents and plant management. 


Good Practice Recommendations 


While each property may be a special 
problem, the following recommendations 
cover many features likely to be sug- 
gested for new plants, such as for de- 
sign, protection and maintenance of 
flammable liquid and gas process plants: 

Plant location should preferably be 
away from built-up areas and in terri- 
tory not subject to freezing to permit 
unhoused equipment, open-sided con- 
struction and wide spacing. 

Plant should be laid out in blocks, say 
200 to 300 feet on a side, separated by 
good roads, 

Buildings should be one story high 
without basements and of limited width. 
Partitions and fire walls should cut 
across the short way of the building. 
Buildings not separated by fire walls 
should be 40 feet apart. 

Compressor houses should be of light 


incombustible construction without other 
occupancy. Where possible walls should 
be omitted. 

Oil pump houses should be of incom- 
bustible construction, preferably fire- 
proof, with at least one long side open 
of light incombustible construction, and 
without other occupancy. 

Control instrument houses should be 
of incombustible or preferably fireproof 
construction and without other occu- 
pancy. Emergency control centers should 
be well away from the hazard controlled, 
and protected from the hazard by brick 
or concrete walls. 

Housing of Hazardous Process 


protected by brick or concrete fireproof- 


ing. Surge tanks and storage tanks 
should be kept out of such buildings. 
Remote controlled blowdown valves 


should be provided at low points of 
system to permit draining liquid con- 
tents to detached blowdown system or 
flare. System relief valves, or bursting 
discs should discharge through separate 
line to blowdown or flare. Fireproof con- 
struction is preferred for buildings con- 
taining high flash point liquids and low 
melting solids (lubricating oils, wax, 
asphalt, etc.) Filling and barrelling op- 
erations should be conducted in separate 
well ventilated fireproof buildings not 
used for processing or storage. 

Boiler houses, water pump _ houses, 
water treater plants and metal shops 
should be of incombustible construction. 
Other buildings should preferably be of 
incombustible construction with brick or 
concrete walls. Fireproof construction is 
preferred for laboratories. 

Loading and unloading racks and 
wharves should be detached from impor- 
tant buildings at least 200 feet, for flam- 
mable gases, 100 feet for low-flash flam- 
mable liquids, or 50 feet for high-flash 
flammable liquids, or double these dis- 
tances from sources of ignition, or half 
these distances from tanks. 

Process equipment should, wherever 
possible, be located outdoors preferably 
in single rows with wide spacing be- 
tween structures, and should be as near 
to grade level as practicable. High 
structures should be avoided. Fire stills 
and tube furnaces should be at least 
50 feet apart, and 50 feet from still 
towers and other appurtenances. 

At least 100 feet distance should be 
provided from tube furnaces, or 50 feet 


from still appurtenances to tanks or 
important buildings. Stills and appur- 
tenances and other flammable liquid 


processing equipment should be diked. 
All heavy process equipment in dis- 
tillation and processing areas, if not 
resting on ground or masonry, should 
have metal supports protected by brick 
or concrete or at least 4 inches of in- 
combustible insulating material. 


Equipment Petroleum and Chemical Process 
Where hazardous process equipment Reactors in petroleum and chemical 
— — 
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America’s third oldest stock fire insurance company has long 
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process plants require special study to 
determine hazards of the equipment, 
process, and materials processed before 
proper safe guards in construction, lay- 
out; protection, special process safety 
devices, and emergency control prac- 
tices can be worked out. 

Atmospheric storage tanks for flam- 
mable liquids should be vertical cone 
top tanks of top angle construction with 
roof seam weaker than shell, and bottom 
seams as explosion relief, except that 
floating roofs are satisfactory substi- 
tutes. Use of horizontal or pressure type 
tanks such as dome or umbrella roofed 
tanks should be avoided for ordinary 
flammable liquids (boiling point above 
100° F.), unless inert gas is maintained 
in the vapor space. 

Outdoor storage tanks for volatile 
flammable liquids (boiling point under 
100° F.), presents a special problem, 
especially in cold climates. Unless in- 
sulation and self-refrigeration are em- 
ployed, such tanks will probably need to 
be pressure tanks; in this event the 
principles set forth in code for “Unfired 
pressure vessels,” should be observed, 
employing factor of safety of five, and 
providing comparable relief setting and 
capacity. Unless tanks are designed for 
full vacuum, vacuum relief valves of ade- 
quate capacity may be required. 

_ Pressure type tanks for this service 
in cold climate should preferably have 
inert gas system of adequate capacity, 
delivering through pressure regulator to 
maintain slight pressure in vapor space. 

Tanks for liquefied gases should con- 
form to the “Unfired pressure vessels” 
code. Large tanks of this type should 
be well detached. Relief lines from pres- 
sure vessels should terminate at least 10 
feet above the vessels, or preferably de- 
liver to remote blowdown or flare. 

Tanks not resting directly on ground 
or concrete or brick supports should 
have all metal supports protected by 
fireproofing material of adequate thick- 
ness. Tanks containing unstable or re- 
active chemicals, hot or high melting 
products, or highly toxic materials may 
require special precautions, and if rea- 
sonable safeguards cannot be provided, 
should be well detached. 

Should Dike All Tanks 

All tanks should be diked. 

Electrical equipment approved for the 
location should be installed in hazardous 
areas. 

Work permits signed by plant fire chief 
should be required for construction or 
maintenance work in hazardous areas 
or for welding anywhere away from 
metal shops. . 

Yard fire protection should be de- 
signed to provide adequate fire-flow 


(1,000 to 10,000 GPM, depending on haz- 
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ards, construction and congestion) at di- 
rect hydrant pressures ranging up- 
ward from 80 PSIG, after allowing for 
pipe friction, with good reliability con- 
sidering possible impairment of steam, 
electric and water line due to fire, light- 
ing and explosion. This may require 
standard double hydrants at about 250 
feet intervals, on 8 inch mains spaced 
about 250 feet apart, reinforced by 12 
inch cross mains and arterial mains 
spaced about 1,000 feet apart, supplied 
by fire pumps of adequate capacity with 
different power sources at two or more 
locations, taking suction from water 
tanks providing four hours’ suction sup- 
ply at pump capacity. 

Automatic sprinklers or water spray 
systems may require elevated water 
tank, automatic fire pump, or cross con- 
nections through check valve from high 
pressure large capacity process water 
pumps, to provide instantaneous high 
rate of delivery at good pressure in 
event of fire, 

Fixed water spray systems may be 
desirable to provide exposure protection 
to procees equipment and pressure ves- 
sels, to extinguish fires in water soluble 
or high flash flammable liquids, to con- 
trol fires in low flash flammable liquids 
or gases, and to scrub condensable or 
water soluble toxic products from the 
air in the fire area. The suitability of 
wetting agents and other water modi- 
fiers in connection with water spray sys- 
tems should be investigated for the par- 
ticular application. 

Foam Protection 

Foam protection by means of foam 
hose streams or other portable or fixed 
foam equipment may be desirable for 
extinguishing flammable liquid fires in 
tanks and in process areas. While all 
types of foam are available for hydro- 
carbons, only a special type of gen- 
erator foam is available for alcohols, 
ethers, ketones and aldehydes. The suit- 
ability of the various types of foam for 
many other flammable chemical liquids 
has not been determined. 

Inert gas generators may be desirable 
for purging hazardous process units and 


tanks for shutting down and _ starting 
up operations. Inert gas systems may 
be desirable to maintain inert atmo- 


spheres in hazardous storage and proc- 
cess equipment for fire and explosion 
prevention, and for extinguishment of 
fires in buildings, process equipment and 
small tanks. 

\s a failure of equipment or tanks 
may create a fire and explosion hazard, 
a program for period inspections of proc- 
ess equipment and _ process vessels 
should be set up under a competent 
mechanical engineer reporting directly 
to management. 

A project engineer should be assigned 
the work of reviewing all proposed new 
construction and changes as well as the 
existing plant to make recommendations 
to management for minimizing fire and 
explosion hazards. 





LOUISVILLE BOARD TO MEET 

The Louisville Board of Fire Under- 
writers will hold its annual meeting and 
election of officers on January 14, at a 
hotel or club to be selected by the com- 
mittee. Sterling G. Thompson at that 
time will have completed two years as 
president of the organization. John M. 
Hennessy, vice president, is in line for 
president, under the usual policy of ad- 
vancing the vice president. 


HOWARD C. BLOODWORTH DIES 


Howard Clifford Bloodworth, long 
Prominent in Atlanta, Ga., insurance 
circles, died recently after a_ pro- 


longed illness. Mr. Bloodworth, 71, had 
been associated with the N. R. Glenn 
Insurance Agency and other insurance 
firms in Atlanta. The deceased is sur- 
vived by his widow, three daughters and 
a son. 


FORM CLINTON, N. C., AGENCY 

Clinton Insurance Agency, Inc., of 
Clinton, N. C., has been organized with 
authorized capital stock of 1,000 shares, 
no par value, by Deams Clifton, Gwen- 
dolyn Clinton and John Ashford, Jr., all 
of Clinton. 


WOMEN’S ASSN. EXPANDS 


Twelve New Local Groups Added to 
National Body During First Five 
Months of Fiscal Year 


The National Association of Insurance 
Women announces addition of twelve 
new local associations during the first 
five months of their fiscal year which 
started July 1, according to Mrs. Eleanor 
Sage, Topeka, second vice president. 

New associations include those at 
Bridgeport, Conn. Mrs. Sadie R. Loe- 
with, president; Monroe, La., Mrs. Lay- 
ton Speed Lamkin, president; Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., Mrs. Louise K. Evans, 
president; Mansfield, Ohio, Miss Nina 
M. Pollard, president; Great Falls, 
Mont., Miss Margaret Nelson, president; 
Alexander, La., Miss Yvonne McSwain, 
president; San Francisco, Mrs. Patricia 
E. Chism, president; Peoria, Ill, Miss 
Edith K. Myers, president; Fresno, 
Calif., Miss Clara Sullivan, president; 
Detroit, Mich., Mrs. Myrtle Kerr, presi- 
dent; St. Petersburg, Fla., Miss Mar- 
guerite Mastry, president; Charleston, 
W. Va., Mrs. Millie Williams, president. 

The Great Falls Club in Region 7 is 
the first such organization for Mon- 
tana. It is expected that a club will soon 
be organized in Salt Lake which will be 
the first for Utah, also an addition for 
Region 7 which is holding its annual 
meeting in Topeka, March 19-20. 

The NAIW has selected “Aid to the 
Hard of Hearing” as the national proj- 
ect for welfare work, to be conducted 
in conjunction with local hard of hearing 
societies and financed with funds allo- 
cated by the local associations for social 
welfare, 





MURPHY SUCCEEDS LUCAS 
Frank O. Lucas, superintendent for 
the Northern group of companies in On- 
tario, has been retired. He has been suc- 
ceeded by W. Keith Murphy. Mr. Mur- 
phy has been associated with the group 
for over 30 years. 
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Wohleber in Pa. Field 
For Fireman’s Fund Cos. 


The Fireman’s Fund Group has ap- 
pointed Edwin A. Wohleber as special 
agent in Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
ters in the Commonwealth Building, 
Pittsburgh. He attended Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology and later served 
several years with the Middle Depart- 
ment Association of Fire Underwriters. 


PENDENNIS CLUB OFFICERS 
C. D. Harris, C. D. Harris & Sons 


Co., local agents, Louisville, Ky., was 
reelected president of the Pendennis 
Club, Louisville, for a second term, at 
the annual meeting, December 1. I. Sid- 
ney Jenkins, local insurance man, who 
recently became a member of the Louis- 
ville Board of Fire Underwriters, was 
reelected treasurer, and Charles J. Cro- 
nan, Jr., also a fire insurance agent, was 
named secretary, a post he has held for 
a number of years. 
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VICE AND PROTECTION 


* * * 


In 1948 more than 100 American fire insurance companies are 
a century or more old—a remarkable testimony to the stability 
of insurance in the United States. Promoted by business-oper- 
ated companies and distributed by the local agent, American 
insurance provides broad and sound protection to millions of 
people. This Company thinks that celebrating anniversaries 
benefits the industry and its representatives as much as the peo- 
ple celebrating. We are proud and happy during 1948 to give 
special attention to the 100th year of our Company’s service. 





OHIO FARMERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


ZB THE INSURANCE AGENT 1S A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 








“Norbrit Guards” Hold 


Dinners in Four Cities 


The annual dinner for members of 
the “Norbrit Guards,” 25-year service 
organization of the North British Group, 
was held this month at the Hotel 
Pierre, New York. An honored guest 
was E. Lansdowne, assistant general 
manager at the London head office, who 
was commissioned an honorary member 
of the “Guards.” Mr. Lansdowne has 
been on an extended business trip to the 
United States and Canada. 

Principal speakers of the evening were 
Mr. Lansdowne and United States Man- 
ager George H. Duxbury, a trustee of 
the association, who presided as toast- 
master. Dinner arrangements were in 
charge of General Agent Arthur J. O’- 
Donnell, president of the “Guards,” who, 
due to sudden illness, was unable to at- 
tend. 

Similar annual dinners were held 
simultaneously in Boston, Chicago and 
San Francisco for “Guards” located in 
those vicinities. Membership of the 
“Norbrit Guards” at the last annal meet- 
ing was 129 active members and 32 hon- 
orary members, making a total of 161, 
representing a gain of eight during the 
year. 





New Agency Qualification 
Rules in Minnesota Issued 


Commissioner Armand Harris of Min- 
nesota has issued a directive affecting 
qualifying examinations of agents. Ef- 
fective December | written examinations 
on casualty and automobile insurance 
were combined into one examination. 
Previously separate examinations were 
provided and if an agent did not wish 
to qualify for both lines he did not 
have to. From now on written exams 
will be given on the following lines: 

Life, accident and health, fire, casu- 
alty and automobile, bonds and surety 
and farm windstorm and hail. 

No individual is authorized to take 
a written examination until he has first 
filed with the Department his personal 
application properly completed on the 
form provided by the Department. For 
the convenience of applicants and com- 
panies the Department conducts monthly 
exams in 12 principal cities in the state. 

The Department will not accept a 
requisition for an agent’s license from 
any company until the person for whom 
the license is requested has fully quali- 
fied, the qualification consisting of the 
filing of the application and successful 
completion of a written examination. 





CORRECTION 
Sterling Offices of Canada, Ltd., have 
named Eric W. Thorn as assistant man- 
ager of the company’s Latin American 
department, in Toronto. In the issue of 
November 26 it was stated incorrectly 
that Mr. Thorn was manager. 





HONOR A. B. JACKSON 
A. B. Jackson, president of the St. 
Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co., has 
been elected president of the Minnesota 
Club of St. Paul. 
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Zeller on Ocean Marine Problems 
(Continued from Page 59) 


market, their purchases in this country 
have been so heavy as to create a de- 


ficiency in their supply of dollars, so 
much so that during 1949 their pur- 


chases in this country will be reduced 
by government decree and the applica- 
tion of exchange controls by 25%. 

Concurrently with this drying up 
process on exports and particularly dur- 
ing the earlier months of the year, the 
market was flooded with theft, pilfer- 
age, breakage and damage claims relat- 
ing to shipments made during the 
Latin American “spending spree” of 
1946-1947. Many countries were ex- 
pending the dollar balances accumu- 
lated during the war years, during 
which Latin America was supplying 
many of our needs against cash on the 
proverbial barrel head. 

The formalizing and presentation of 
claims was either neglected or delayed, 
or both, thereby leaving underwriters 
with no realistic appreciation of the 
underwriting results of individual ac- 
counts. This condition led the market 
to take such steps as would cause 
settling agents throughout the world 
to send provisional advices of any im- 
portant claims brought to their atten- 
tion, which it is hoped will ameliorate 
the position to some extent. 


Long Delays in Customs 


The introduction of increasingly 
stringent exchange controls by many 
countries, however, introduced a new 


element in the form of delays in cus- 
toms through inability of consignees to 
get from their respective governments 
the foreign exchange or import licenses 
essential to the release and delivery of 
their shipments. These conditions were 
aggravated by the fact that in many in- 
stances consignees and other parties at 
interest were gambling on their ability 
to secure foreign exchange after —- 
of the goods, gambles which resulted 
in costly claims for underwriters. This 
led to a situation under which delivery 
after arrival was delayed for months 
and indeed in many cases for periods 
ranging up to a year or more. 
While the Marine Extension 
cover during delay, the governing clause 
is that the delay must be beyond the 
control of the assured, that is to say the 
shipper or the consignee or their 
signees. The question in individual cases 
as to whether a delay is within or be- 
yond such control is a moot point and 
it became apparent that some drastic 
and clarifying action was called for. 
Therefore, effective as of December 1 
and applying to all shipments to South 
America insured in United States cur- 
rency, all insurances are limited to sixty 
days after completion of discharge of 


Clauses 


as- 


the overseas vessel at port of destina- 
tion or until the goods are delivered to 
the final warehouse at destination, 
whichever may first occur. 

The only exception made is in the 
case of shipments via the Magdalena 
River, where ninety days are allowed. 
While this needed restriction in cover- 
age goes a long way toward remedying 
the situation, it is apparent that fur- 
ther steps are necessary to accelerate 


The 


of Aa 


the actual presentation of claims and to 
preserve the value of subrogation rights 
against carriers. 

The incidence of theft, pilferage, 
breakage and other losses of an ex- 
traneous nature continues to an alarm- 
ing degree and while it can be said that 
the more stringent attitude of under- 
writers generally as regards packing— 
prompted for the most part by unfortu- 
nate loss experiences on carton and 
other inferior methods of packin 
resulted in some improvement, there | is 
much left to be desired, so much so that 
it can be said that the current diminu- 
tion in exports to Latin America is not 
an unmixed blessing, giving as it does 
the opportunity for claims in the earlier 
months of the year and 1947—indeed 
1946 is still a factor—to become known. 
When this has been accomplished many 
an account which looked profitable in 
the light of unreality will turn out to be 
quite the reverse. 

Surcharges Reduced Too Much 


1947 the American 
decision to merge 
with the sur- 





In the middle of 
market reached the 
their basic cargo rates 
charges on all voyages touching the 
United States and Territorial Posses- 
sions and in the first full calendar year 
of the application of this decision it has 
been amply demonstrated that it was a 
timely move. The position has been 
reached where individual accounts or 
trades in the case of certain imports and 
exports are rated on their individual 
merits and experience, without sur- 
charges being relied upon to take care 
of the good, bad and indifferent ac- 
counts. 

In the light of the results on export 
shipments made during the 1946-48 pe- 
riod, however, it is apparent that in 
all too many instances the drastically 
reduced surcharges which were merged 
with the basic rates produced altogether 
inadequate total rates. 

An occurrence of some gi ince was 
the final coming into effect of Public 
Law 15 on July 1, a date ni es passed 
with no great disturbance to the marine 
market, due to the fact that it had pre- 


pared itself so thoroughly during the 
moratorium period. Stated briefly, the 
position of the marine market is that 


it rests on the exemptions granted to 
it originally by the Federal Government 
and more latterly by the several states 
in the carrying out of the mandate re- 
ceived by them from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to regulate the business of in- 
surance. 

Full recognition is being given, how- 
ever, to the fact that the maintenance of 
the Marine Underwriters’ present pre- 
ferred position depends on the Ameri- 
can market entering into no cartels or 
agreements with foreign competitive 
markets and domestically not entering 
into any agreements each with the 
other which do not have as their basis 
the sharing of the business affected, 
either by way of co-insurance or rein- 
surance. 


War Risk Cover Problems 


_ In the opinion of the writer the most 
important problem with which the 
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American market is confronted as 1948 
approaches its close and which will be 
carried into 1949 is that relating to war 
risk insurance and the collateral prob- 
lem of damage due to atomic fission, 
whether in times of peace or war. 

The point at which the marine insur- 
ance market is most vulnerable as re- 
gards war risk insurances is in the case 


of hulls. Given the outbreak of an- 
other war and assuming that history 
repeats itself—which seems reasonable 


as regards hull war risk insurance—the 
market again would bear the disastrous 
brunt of the shock period. In the early 
months of 1942 this wiped out all the 
hull profits of the prior twenty-odd 
years, and thereafter the market would 
in all probability be denied the oppor- 
tunity to recoup because of the assump- 
tion of risk by the Government. 


That the market would be left to run 
off any outstanding commitments ex- 
isting at the outbreak of war, however, 
is generally conceded. In recognition of 
these facts the American market has 
been reducing its commitments in recent 
months because of an unwillingness to 
continue to assume unduly large com- 
mitments for extended periods at in- 
adequate rates, the practice being to 
write hulls for three months periods, 
with no privilege of cancellation. 

In theory war risk rates should be 
made up of two component parts, one 
representing the mine hazards arising 
out of World War Il—which admittedly 


should not call for more than nominal 
or what are loosely termed “token” 
rates, and the second representing the 


potential hazard of another world con- 
flagration occurring. Actually, with the 
minor exception of vessels navigating in 
waters affected by the Palestinian situa- 
tion, full war risk insurance is written 
today—more freely it is true in the 
London market--at nominal or “token” 
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rates, reflecting solely the mine hazard 
arising out of the last war! 

The current tendency is for rates to 
stiffen and to start upward away from 
the “token” basis but they still are a 
long way from reflecting the potential 
hazard of a future war, 

In the case of cargo the position 
parallels the hull situation with the no- 
table exception that—counting again on 
history to repeat itself—the market 
would have recuperative powers through 


their continued ability to continue in 
the cargo war risk insurance business; 
that is provided always the financial 


strain of passing through a “shock pe- 
riod” in an atomic age made such con- 
tinuance feasible. 


Reserves Not Adequate to Meet 
War Losses 


Summarizing the current war risk 
position it can be said that if no future 
war arises out of the current and future 
international crises, the market will 
profit from war risk insurances but if 
the contrary is the case then any re- 
serves built up in the interim will prove 
to_ be totally inadequate. 

Majority opinion in the market feels 
that cargo and hull war risk insurance 
should be a function of Government. 
Unfortunately the power to exercise 
such function no longer exists, the au- 
thority previously held by the Maritime 
Commission having lapsed. A bill grant- 
ing this authority anew, however, is 
pending before Congress, the action on 
which should clarify the future position 
of the market. 

As to war risk coverage, the original 
1938 clauses provided a true “Water- 
borne Only” basis but with the passage 
of time extensions of coverage such as 
at ports of transhipment, originally lim- 
ited to fifteen days but ending up with 
unlimited transhipment coverage, was 
granted. Other extensions of coverage 
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were granted until the present coverage 
was achieved. It is common knowledge 
that the other marine insurance markets 
of the world are considering an early 
reversion to the 1938 basis but the posi- 
tion of the American market remains 
unchanged as of the time this article 
is written. 

Reference has been made to the col- 
lateral problem of damage due to atomic 
fission, whether in peace or war, this 
being one which affects all branches of 
insurance but particularly marine insur- 
ance, this being the only branch still 
writing war risk insurance. The prob- 
lem is one which poses itself very di- 
rectly and which doubtless will receive 
the attention it merits. The reporting 
of how it is dealt with, however, is a task 
which will need to be dealt with by the 
author of next year’s article, 


A Look Into the Future 


Looking ahead at 1949 and recognizing 
that forecasters now are in bad repute, 
it is apparent that the American marine 
market has little about which to feel en- 
couraged or optimistic. Summarized 
briefly, in the absence of war the hull 
position will probably be a reduced in- 
come with a reasonable expectancy of 
profit, given the fact that we have a 
pies post-war experience on which to 
base rates. On the cargo the prospect 
for 1949 seems dismal for the reasons 
set forth in this article and as there 
is a strong trend toward “government to 
government” purchases under the ECA, 
particularly as regards farm products in 
surplus supply, it all adds up to reduced 
volume and higher expense ratios. 

The American market, however, has 
faced grimmer prospects in other years 
and as our worst fears are not always 
realized, it is representative of the whole 
market to say that it faces the advent 
of 1949 with its full quota of normal 
confidence in its ability to meet the 
challenge of difficult conditions. 


NATIONAL PROMOTES WINKLER 
Is Agency Head at Chicago; Ohio Field 
Revised; Hall at Cincinnati; Two 
State Agents at Cleveland 
William P. Winkler, special agent in 
southeastern Ohio for the National Fire 
Group, has been appointed agency super- 
intendent of the western department in 
Chicago, effective December 1. Mr. 
Winkler replaces Harley W. Mullins 
who has resigned as agency superintend- 
ent with the group to become affiliated 
with the Williams, Manny, Stevens & 
Engstrom, Inc. agency in Rockland, III. 
The following revisions have been 

made in the Ohio field: 

Special Agents George H. Wilkinson 
and W. David Allen are being promoted 
to state agents and will supervise the 
company’s business in northeastern Ohio 
from headquarters at Cleveland 14. 

Carl M. Hall, formerly state agent 
in western Iowa, has been transferred 
to Cincinnati and will supervise south- 
eastern Ohio from Cincinnati. State 
Agent Hall will take over the territory 
formerly handled by Mr. Winkler. 


CANADA’S FIRE LOSSES DROP 

October’s reduced fire losses in Canada 
brought the aggregate for the first ten 
month’s of the year to within $5,500,000 
of last year’s total for the same period, 
according to Monetary Times. Including 
allowances for unreported losses, Oc- 
tober’s aggregate was $2,962,325 com- 
pared with $4,274,550 for the same pe- 
riod of last year. Ontario’s loss for the 
month was ahead of October last year, 
but Quebec was down $600,000 and Brit- 
ish Columbia down $500,000. 

For the first ten months of this year, 
losses were placed at $57,298,548 com- 
pared with $51,691,010 for the same 1947 
period. 


MIAMI AGENCY FORMED 


Fuller, Kalman, Williams, Insurance, 
Inc., of Miami, Fla., has been organized 
with capital stock of 100 shares, par 
value $100 each. Incorporators are John 
G. Thompson, Richard R. Paige and M. 
J. Casey. 


O’Mahoney Reassuring 
On Insurance Outlook 


STATE CONTROL TO CONTINUE 





U. S. Senator Sees No Further Federal 
Regulation Unless State Laws 
Prove Inadequate 





Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney (Demo- 
crat, Wyo.), one of the leaders of the 
resurgent Democratic party, in a special 
interview had encouraging words for the 
insurance industry in respect to the 
legislative outlook in the 81st Congress, 
due to convene on January 3. 

Fears had been widespread in insur- 
ance circles that the Democratic sweep 
might result in undue interference with 
the normal processes of the insurance 
business and particularly that the Fed- 
eral Government under the newly elected 
leadership might be inclined to interfere 
with state regulation of the industry. 

Watching FTC and Justice Dept. 

These fears have been fanned by cer- 
tain official utterances and by prepara- 
tions on the part of such agencies as the 
Federal Trade Commission, and the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Senator O’Mahoney was reassuring on 
the score of Congressional activity in 


respect to state regulatory legislation 
passed to conform with the intent of 
Public Law 15, however. He was unable 
at this time to forecast what the Gov- 
ernment agencies might do, though; or 
as to whether Congress would issue a 
mandate of any kind for the Government 
agencies to follow. 

Specifically, he said: “I am not ex- 
pecting any trouble in the next Con- 
gress in reference to state compliance 
with the intent of Public Law 15.” 

Questioned more closely, he revealed 
that in his opinion Congress would al- 
low the states to regulate the insurance 
industry unhampered unless it might 
appear that such state regulation was in- 
adequate in any particular. 

Senator O’Mahoney is a Democratic 
leader in insurance legislation, and is 
high up in political circles brought to 
the forefront by the November election 
results. 

Other Democratic leaders were not 
available for comment at the time of this 
writing, but Senator O’Mahoney’s opin- 
ions are considered typical of those of 
the new leadership and presage a thor- 
ough trial for state regulation before 
further Federal legislation is attempted. 

Worthy of mention is the fact that 
Senator O’Mahoney did not close the 
door to the possibility that further 


Deductible Rule Modified 


Rules regarding use of the $50 de- 
ductible clause in windstorm and _ hail 
policies, adopted October 1, by the 


Louisiana Insurance Rating Commission, 
have been modified by the commission. 
The changes became effective November 
24 and have been announced by the 
Louisiana Rating & Fire Prevention 
Bureau. 


The deductible clause will be elimi- 
nated from policies covering contents, 
leaving it on buildings only. For omit- 


ting the deductible clause there will be 
a flat charge of $10 in sea coast terri- 
tory and $5 in inland. Heretofore the 
rate was increased 50%, with stated 
minimums and maximums for ‘sea coast 
and inland. 

The minimum premium on windstorm 
or combined fire and windstorm has 
been reduced from $10 to $6. 


NATIONAL UNION DIVIDEND 

Directors of the National Union Fire 
of Pittsburgh have declared a dividend 
of 35 cents a share, payable December 27 
to stockholders of record December 7. 





Federal legislation regulating the insur- 
ance industry might be sought if some 
states failed adequately to regulate the 
business themselves. 
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MEET ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 





Officers of 19 Stock Fire Service Bodies 
Advise on National Board 
Program for 1949 
Public relations officers of 19 capital 
stock fire insurance service organizations 
comprise an advisory group met 
with the committee of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
in New York to advise on the National 


which 


public relations 


Board’s relations for 
1949, 

No decisions were taken at the meet- 
ing, but the committee heard discussions 
of the National Board’s advertising pro- 

gram, internal public relations program, 
sablie information work, “Fire Insurance 
Facts and Trends,” fire safety and fire 
prevention program, radio and motion 
gerne projects. 


public program 


Organizations represented were the 
Po Association of Managing Gen- 


eral Agents, Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific, Eastern Underwriters 
Association, Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion, Gener Adjus tment Bureau, In- 
surance A ieeidias sing Conference, Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, National Association of 
Independent Insurance Adjusters, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
National Association of [Insurance Bro- 


kers, Inc., National Automobile Under- 


writers Association, South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association, Texas Insurance 
\dvisory Association, Underwriters Ad- 


justing Co., Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., Western Actuarial Bureau, West- 
ern Adjustment and Inspection Co., 
Western Insurance Bureau and Western 
Underwriters Association 


Presiding officer was Walter F. Beyer, 
vice president of the Home Insurance 
Co., and chairman of the National 


Board’s public relations committee. 


Mutual Agents’ Names 
Committees for 1949 


Hugh H. Murray, Jr., of 
vocal iation of Mutual In- 
\gents has announced appoint- 
ment of committees for the coming year. 
Chairmen of these committees are as fol- 
lows: 
Executive, Mr. 
agency qualifica 
Philadelphia ; 


President 
the National 
surance 


Murray, Raleigh, N.C.; 
tion laws, H. C. Fenno, 
gency management, H. 
Clay yg oe Philadelphia; CPCU pro- 
moti Howard Legg, Baltimore; by- 
laws, Tohn F. Minor, Charlottesville, Va.; 
educational, W. Nelson Ruffin, Peters- 
burg, Va.; resolutions, Leonard W. Pres- 
ton, Glasgow, Ky. 





Budget committee, John H. Kroll, 
Washington, D.C.; fire and accident pre- 
vention, Elliott P. Curtis, Stratford, 
Conn.; advertising and public relations, 
J. Wayne Barker, Nashville, Tenn.; spe- 
cial progress, Benjamin G. Sager, Cleve- 


land; company relations, Chester C. Jen- 


nings, es a “jaca directory page, 
Claud . Hyson, Washington, D.C. 
The ba annual meeting of the associ- 


ition will be held at the Hotel Congress, 

Chicago, on October 10-12. A mid-year 
meeting is scheduled at the Haddon Hall 
Hotel in Atlantic City on May 23-25, 


Hargrett Peel of 
GAB Branch in Bronx 


Charles F. Hargrett has been appointed 
manager of the Bronx, N. Y., branch 
office of the General Ac djustment Bureau, 
Inc. He succeeds Louis F. McIntyre. 

Mr. Hargrett joined the bureau in 
1941 as staff adjuster in the Norfolk, 
Va., ofiee, after previous agency and 
company experience in the South. After 
> we with the armed forces, he rejoined 

he bureau as staff adjuster in the New 
York City adjusting office. Since then 
Mr. Hargrett has assisted in the han- 
dling of various catastrophe losses and 
I served as staff adjuster in the Ja- 


nas 
maica and Buffalo, N. Y., branch offices. 


ROBERT C. BIELASKI ADVANCED 





Made General Agent at Home Office in 
Hartford of Fire Companies in 
Aetna Insurance Group 

Robert C. Bielaski, special agent in the 
special risks department of the Aetna 
Insurance Co. its three subsidiary 
fire companies, advanced to 
the position of general agent in the home 
Hartford. President W. Ross 
announces. Mr. was 


and 
has been 
office in 


McCain 


Bielaski 


appointed special agent in March, 1946, 
shortly after his discharge from the 
United States Army. He served four 
years in the Army and attained the rank 
of first lieutenant. 

Prior to Army service Mr. Bielaski 
was located for about a year in Char- 
lotte, N. C., as special agent im the 
North Carolina department. He joined 
the Aetna in 1937. After completing a 
course of training in various depart- 
ments of the company, he was appointed 
to the special risks department as an en- 


gineer. He also was assigned to service 
work on large national accounts. 

Mr. Bielaski entered insurance in 1936 
immediately following his graduation 
from Amherst College. His first connec- 
tion was with a New York City broker- 
age office in the ocean marine loss de- 
partment. After graduation from the 
Great Neck, L. I. high school, he pre- 
pared for Amherst at Deerfield Acad- 
emy. A native of New York, he is the 
son of A. Bruce Bielaski, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 





An advertisement similar to this appears in SATURDAY EVENING POST, November 20 and in NEWSWEEK, November 22 
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the Presidential rostrum are John 


Adams, Roger Sherman, 
Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin. 











The committee charged with drawing up the American colonies’ Declaration of Independence 
lay their draft before John Hancock, 


President of The Continental Congress. Standing before 
Robert R. Livingston, Thomas 
Etching from the famed painting by John Trumbull, 
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Protection from disaster and loss is one of 
the greatest assurances of personal and com- 
mercial independence. A carefully planned 
insurance program can give you protection 
against loss at surprisingly low cost. 


one of Great American’s 16,000 local agents 





Great American 


Detroit Fire & Marine 


American Alliance 


Call 


of Insurance Companies 


American National 


Massachusetts Fire & Marine 


—or your own insurance broker—and learn 
how effectively the Great American Group 
of Insurance Companies can protect you. 
The Great American Group of Insurance 
Companies offers practically every form of 


insurance except life. 


GREAT AMERICAN GROUP 





Great American Indemnity 


Rochester American 
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PEARL ASSURANCE CHANGES 





Wesley Goes to Atlanta as State Agent 
for Ga., Tenn. and S. C.; Sweeney 
Manager at Washington 


The Pearl Assurance announces trans- 
fer of Ottis H. Wesley from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Atlanta, Ga. As state 
agent he will supervise the territory of 
Georgia, Tennessee and South Carolina, 
succeeding the late A. F. Fitzsimons. 
Offices will be maintained in the Healey 
Building, 57 Forsyth Street, Atlanta. 

Mr. Wesley has been a member of the 
Pear! organization for many years, serv- 
ing aS manager of the branch office in 
Washington, D. C., supervising in addi- 
tion to the District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. He is a_ native 
Georgian, gr raduate of Emory University 
and devoted several years of his insur- 


ance career in the territory to which 
he is returning. 
Walter J. Sweeney, who has been 


chief underwriter for the middle depart- 
ment in the Philadelphia office has been 
appointed as manager of the Washing- 
ton office succeeding Mr. Wesley. With 
the exception of more than three years 
in the service, a large part of which 
time was spent overseas, he has been a 
member of the Pearl organization since 
1937. By reason of his supervision of the 
business in the territory of the Wash- 
ington office and his familiarity with 
conditions in that field, he is well quali- 
fied for the new position that he has re- 


ceived. Mr. Sweeney will make his head- 
quarters at 808-09-10 Woodward Build- 
ing. 


Kenyon President of 
Syracuse Field Club 


At the annual meeting of the Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Field Club A. R. Kenyon 
of the America Fore Group was elected 
president, Fred P. Mersinger of the 
Home vice president, David S. Rounds 
of the Aetna secretary, and Patrick W. 
Haley, Agricultural Group, treasurer. 

Continued expansion of the club’s pub- 
lic relations program was emphasized at 
this meeting. 


Reelect Romans President 
Eastern CPCU Chapter 


The Eastern Chapter of the Society 
of Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriters has re-elected Joseph G. 
Romans, manager, aviation department, 
Royal-Liverpool Group, as president for 
the 1949 term. Also elected, as vice 
president, Richard E. Farrer, educa- 
tional director, National Association of 
Insurance Agents, and Walter Strauss, 
foreign brokerage department, Royal- 
Liverpool Group, as secretary-treasurer. 
The program for 1949, as announced 
by President Romans, will embrace an 
accelerated educational activity in con- 
junction with the Insurance Society of 
New York where courses in preparation 
for the CPCU examinations are con- 
ducted, a seminar forum on a timely in- 
surance subject and an open house 
meeting for candidates sitting for the 
June examinations. The year’s activities 
will close with the all-industry luncheon 
at which time diplomas will be pre- 
sented to the successful candidates in 
this area. 


Flanagan 40 Years With 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group 


A violinist in his earlier days, Frank 
J. Flanagan of the Eastern accounts 
department of the Phoenix-Connecticut 
Group of fire insurance companies cele- 
brated his fortieth anniversary with the 
group last Friday. Before going to 
Hartford Mr. Flanagan taught the vio- 
lin in Mount Holyoke College of Music. 
Later he played with the New York 
Philharmonic Society under Richard 
Arnold, concert master, and afterwards 
joined the Hartford Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, directed by John Spencer 
Camp. 
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Rochester Moves to 
Reduce Holiday Fires 


The Fire Department and Safety 
Council of Rochester, N. Y., have 
jointly issued a fire safety folder en- 


titled “Please Open Before Christmas.” 
This folder been sent to several 


thousand church leaders of all denomi- 
nations and top officials in hospitals, 
hotels, department stores and _ other 
places where the public gathers in large 
numbers during the Christmas holiday 
season. The folder asks cooperation in 
preventing holiday fires by not using 
flammable decorations in places of pub- 
lic assembly. 

John A. Slattery, chief of the Bureau 
of Fire, signs for the Fire Department, 
and Roy A. Duffus, president of the 
New York State Association of Ins sur- 
ance Agents, signs as head of the Safety 
Council. 

Speaking of holiday 
Duffus says: 

“In Rochester we are also prepar- 
ing a statement for the news papers and 
radio, where the — of the Fire De- 
partment and the Safety Council presi- 
dent appeal to the public to be careful 
of lighted cigarettes when in depart- 
ment stores and other places of business 
where many people gather during the 
holiday season and where a flash fire 
might cause a catastrophe.” 


has 


safety work Mr. 


Gulf Insurance Co. Adds 
$100,000 to Capital Stock 


The Gulf Insurance Company, Dallas, 
stockholders have approved a proposal 
to increase the capital by $100,000, mak- 
ing the increased capital stock $1,300,- 
000. The new stock will be sold at 
$27.50 a share, according to President 
T. R. Mansfield, who announces an in- 
crease in the regular quarterly dividend 
from 30 to 35 cents a share, with the 
next payment to be made January 14. 
The directors also voted additional 
compensation to all officers and em- 
ployes of 3% of the amounts received 
as salaries during the three calendar 
years of 1946-48. A total of 257 persons 
shared in this distribution on Decem- 
ber 10. 


Dargan & Co. Announce 
Two Changes in Florida 


Dargan & Co., Inc., of New York, in- 
dependent adjusters and surveyors, have 
opened a new branch at Jacksonville, 
Fla., with offices in the Exchange Build- 
ing. George V. Long, who has been in 
the adjustment field for over 25 years, 
will supervise the new branch. 

P. E. Nelson, for many years in the 
adjusting business, has been appointed 
manager of the Miami branch located in 
the Pacific Building. 
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AETNA NEW JERSEY CHANGES 





Lloyd A. Sloan Aiemesiad to State Agent 
Succeeding Ralph E. Hartshorn 
Who Is Retiring Jan. 1 


Lloyd A. Sloan, 
northern New Jersey for the Aetna In- 
surance Company, has been appointed 
state agent to succeed Ralph E. Harts- 
horn,‘ who is retiring to the employes’ 
reserve force January 1, 1949, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Vice Presi- 
dent Robert S. Garvie. 

Mr. Sloan joined the 
tember, 1945, after fift 
ence with the F 

iation where he 


special agent in 


Aetna in Sep- 
een years’ experi- 
actory Insurance Asso- 
acquired a broad train- 
ing in field work and filled several im- 
portant assignments in industrial areas 
pre sp g Six years as an inspector and 
ngineer in New Jersey. He is a native 
of Hartford 7 


and a gr: 

Institute. 
Mr. Hartshorn is 
service after more 
the ig eens He was 





vears with 
an employe of 


New Jersey insurance company, and the 
Factory Insurance Assocation for 15 
years before joinin Aetna in April, 
1920. He is graduate of Worcester 
Polytechnic Ine titute and native of 


Berlin, Mass 


Brokers Back Middleton 


For Illinois Director 





The candidacy of Col. George S. Mid- 
dleton for the , ice of Director 
of Insurance dministration of 
Governor-elect E. Stevenson was 
boomed last week with passing of a 
resolution by the Insurance Brokers’ 


Association of Illinois. 

Strongly recommending Mr. Middleton 
as a “mature person of wide 
in the ineiatings aay 
a judicial temperame 


Papen 


business, 


possessed of 
nt, unquestionable 












integrity and beit 
pendent,” the re 
unanimo us] y at a regular 
ing of e associati 
Mr. Mi ddl eton, 
insurance Ss, 
the Insur sr 
Illinois anc e N 
Insurance Brokers 


Chic: ig0 on M: 





Englewood Hig 
versity of Michig: 
tion of service in 


and II, he has been 
business for 36 vear 
26 years he | i l 
firm, George S. Mi daleton 


‘Tidbiens Sena by 


Virginia Field Club 


Harry N. Taliaferro, former Virginia 
state agent for the Security of New 
Haven Group, now in charge of the 


At- 
a silver steak dish 


‘ield Club at its De- 
in recog- 


southern office of the 
lanta, was presented 
by the Virginia F 
cember meeting in Ri 


Security in 


chmond 


nition of his service as president of the 
club before he was transferred to At- 
lanta. 

_ William P. Hundley, special agent 
for the Loyalty Group and vice presi- 
dent of the club who is acting as presi- 
dent pe dine the selection of a succes- 
sor to Mr. T aliaferro, presided at the 
meeting. The a speech was 
made by William A. Jordan, state agent 
for the Royal-L eed te Group, a for- 


mer president of the club. 


THOMAS A. HATHAWAY DIES 

Thomas A. Hathaway, retired 
tary-treasurer of the Firen 
ance Co., died December 6, in a 
burgh hospital. He was 88 Born in 
Taunton, Mass., Mr. Hathaway went to 
*ittsburgh in 1901. He later served in 


secre- 
Insur- 
Pitts- 


1ens 





the same capacity for the National Ben 
Franklin Fire and was also a director of ' 
that company. He continued as secre- 
tary-treasurer when the Ben Franklin 
joined the Loyalty Group, retiring in 
1937. 
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Deductible Clauses on Wind Coverage 


(Continued from Page 64) 


assureds are without this protection. 
Here is an opportunity for brokers and 


agents to expand their sales. E.C.E. 
sales run heaviest in the North along 
the Atlantic Coast where about 60% of 
fire assureds are said to carry E.C.E 
also. 

In such a discussion as this, a brief 
review of the extended coverage en- 


dorsement in Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation territory is not amiss. It was 
first recommended for adoption in Sep- 
tember, 1930, to cover dwelling property 
only at a rate of 12 cents a year. At 
that time the supplemental contract, as it 


was called, covered against loss caused 
by windstorm, aircraft, explosion, hail, 
motor vehicle and riot but omitted 


smoke damage which could be obtained 
separately at a rate of four cents a year. 
Rate Changes in a Decade 


Early in 1936 the coverage was ex- 
tended to nearly all classes of risks and 
the dwelling rate cut to six cents. The 
earlier 12 cent rate was based largely 


as there was no previous 
insurance experience in Eastern states. 
In the years between 1930 and 1936 
there was little sale of this insurance in 
the East. In June of the latter the con- 


on guess work 


tract was changed to include smoke 
damage for dwelling property only at 
an annual rate of seven cents. At the 


close of 1937 the additional hazards sup- 
plemental contract was superseded by 
the present extended coverage endorse- 
ment in a move to obtain nation-wide 
uniformity. 

Following the 1938 hurricane, which 
really brought popularity to the E.C.E. 
in the East, the companies in 1939 added 


civil commotion to the list of perils in- 
sured. In 1941 the $50 deductible clause 
applying to farm risks was made op- 


tional rather than mandatory, with sepa- 
rate rates, as today in some states, de- 
pendent upon use of the clause. 


While most persons believe offhand 
that windstorm damage is_ suffered 
chiefly in the South and Southwest, 
United States Department of Commerce 
figures show that New England suffered 
windstorm damage amounting to $309,- 
590,000 during the years 1916-1942, This 
has no direct reference to insurance 
but to property damage as a whole. 

In the same period of time Florida 
losses are estimated at $132,841,000; 
Maryland, Delaware and D. of C. losses 
totaled $25,115,000, and those in Texas 
$113,795,000. New York State losses are 
put at $12,135,000; New Jersey, $7,656,- 
000, and Pennsylvania, $8,104,000. 

Realization of the desirability for pro- 
tection against windstorm, explosion and 
other E.C.E. risks is revealed in the 
marked expansion in premium income. 
In 1941 the E.C.E. premiums of all stock 
fire companies totaled $45,102,000. By 
1944 this figure had grown to $81,536,000 
and in 1947 a new record figure of $180,- 
691,000 was reached. 

Meantime the loss ratio was jumping 
hither and yon. On an incurred and pre- 
miums earned basis the ratio was about 
48% in 1943. The 1944 hurricane in the 
East jumped that figure to over 65% 
and then it dropped to around 41% in 
1946, only to rise again to close to 60% 
in 1947, when the Texas City explosion 
occurred. In addition growing claim con- 
sciousness by the public has added to 
the ratio through presentation of 
thousands of small, and often padded 
claims which should justly come under 
the head of maintenance rather than 
loss due to insurable hazards. 


55% of Claims Under $50 Each 


As a result of the September 14, 1944, 
hurricane which did such severe damage 
along the Atlantic seaboard the insur- 
ance companies handled just under 99,- 
000 claims for damage, involving paid 


loss 


losses of $10,931,742. This sum is en- 
tirely exclusive of adjustment expenses. 

Of the total number of claims just un- 
der 15,000, or 15%, involved losses of $10 
or less each, with a total insurance loss 
of $114,060; over 20,500 claims, or 21% 
were for claims ranging between $11 and 
$25 each, for a total insurance loss of 
$361,800; nearly 20,000 claims, or an- 
other 20% of the total number were in 
the $26-$49 c alii with insurance 
losses of $726,900 


Thus a capitulation reveals that 55% 
of the total number of claims were for 
losses of $50 or less each. These claims 
took only 11% of the total insurance 
payment for losses, but a much higher 
percentage of sums expended for ad- 
justments. 

Closely similar results were experi- 
enced in settling wind and hail losses in 
1947, excluding Florida and Texas, which 
had exceptionally bad storm losses. Sev- 
eral insurance company groups reported 
that claims for less than $50 each ranged 
from 70% to close to 90% of all storm 
losses, and they called for payment of 
from 17% to around 35% of the total 
amount involved. Again these figures do 
not include loss adjustment expense, 
which is so high, relatively, on small 
claims. 

In the North Atlantic area one com- 
pany group last year reported close to 
650 claims for about $11,000 in the under 
$50 each category with only 150 losses 
for over $27,000 where each claim was 
in excess of $50. 

In this general section of the country 
high winds do not occur with any great 
frequency, but neither do fires in any 
particular area. Yet winds of sufficient 
force to cause extensive damage sweep 
over the land often enough to create 
an insurable hazard and a rather wide- 
spread demand from the public for cov- 
erage. 

If terrific storms were part of the 
seasonal pattern as they are in many 
tropical areas insurance companies could 
not afford to offer the protection, as in- 


surance is designed to pay for the un- 
expected, and not the expected, dis- 


asters. 
Wind Velocity 


Weather maps reveal that in the win- 
ter and spring months winds ranging up 
to fifty miles an hour are not uncom- 
mon in the Northeast, whereas in the 
summer and fall the general average of 
wind velocity, except when hurricanes 
have hit this district, is inclined to de- 
cline. When hurricanes strike, the wind 
velocity may rise to 100 miles an hour, 
and such a force, if sustained, is what 
causes the most extensive damage. 

In Southern states the deductible 
clause is in use where losses have been 
heavy. It is effective in Alabama where 
there is a 50% increase in the rate, sub- 
ject to a $10 minimum per deductible per 
annum to remove the deductible. Florida 
calls also for a 50% boost in rates with 
a minimum of $25 for removal of the 
$100 deductible and half that sum for 
removal of the $50 deductible. 

Georgia provides for a 50% rate boost 
and $5 minimum for removal of the de- 
ductible and Louisiana has a 50% rate 
boost with minimums ranging from $5 
to $20, the latter sum for risks located 
on the seacoast. 

Texas has a mandatory $100 deductible 
applying to buildings only. In the case 
of dwellings there is one deductible to 
dwelling and its outbuildings. In that 
state the $50 deductible applies to build- 
ings only for farm and ranch property. 
Loss Experience on Specific Windstorm 

With the advent of extended coverage 
endorsement the sale of specific wind- 
storm policies has decreased rapidly 
throughout the country. As a conse- 
quence, the loss experience on such spe- 
cific peril policies has risen to a point 
where it cannot be readily accepted as 
a true measure of the exposure under 
these policies. It would seem pertinent, 
therefore, that this experience should 
not reflect too greatly upon any rate 
base for extended coverage endorsement 
under the wind and hail perils. 
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Court on Declaration of Value as 


Basis for Limitation of Liability 


\n interstate common carrier assert- 
ing a liability for loss of property in its 
possession in transit less than the lia- 
bility imposed by common law must 
show a contract for such limitation of its 
liability. It can only limit its lability 
for loss occurring in the transportation 
of goods interstate by a aay with 
the Federal statute, 49 U. S. C. §20 
(11), and the regulations of the ate 
state Commerce Commission issued 
thereunder, Club v. Hetzel, Kansas Su- 
preme Court, 198 P. 2d 142. _ 

This was an action by a shipper to 
recover from an interstate common car- 
rier for loss of household goods and 
other properties destroyed by fire while 


being transported in interstate com- 
merce by the defendant as a common 
carrier by motor vehicle. The Kansas 


Supreme Court affirmed a judgment for 
the plaintiff, three judges dissenting. 
ICC Regulations 

The regulations relating to limiting 
liability issued by the mnereane Com- 
merce Commission under 49 U. C. A 
§20 (11) provide, among ee things, 
that (a) the weight of the shipment may 
be constructively computed, in the man- 
ner provided, only in cases “where no 
adequate scale is located at origin or at 
any point within a radius of ten miles 
thereof”; (b) shippers are required to 
specifically, in writing, a declared 
property, and the declared 
value must be entered in a bill of lad- 
ing: if the shipper declines to declare 
a released value in writing the shipment 
accepted. 

The shipper’s goods were destroyed by 
fire while in transit by the defendant 
common carrier. In this action the ship- 
per sued the carrier for the full value 
of the The trial court held that 
the carrier, on the evidence, had not 
established its right to assert a limited 
liability for the loss and was liable there- 
for under the common law. 

In its affirming opinion, 
Court majority said, as to the 
(b) above that: 


Majority Opinion of Appeal Court 

“The order form returned by the ap 
pellee (the shipper), contained no dec- 
ie ition of value in the place provided 
in the form for that purpose. No de- 
clared value was entered on a bill of 
lading, no bill of lading having been en- 
tered before shipment, and the shipper 
declined to sign the one made out by the 
carrier after the goods had been de- 
stroyed. See Syll. 3 of Mickey Finn 
Clothes v. Yale Transport Corp., 175 
Misc. 242, 23 N. Y. S. 2d 84; also Amer- 
ican Railway Express Co. v. Estroff, 
Ga. App. 577, 121. S:.B. 75” 

The Supreme Court added: “While 
the trial court did not specify the 
grounds upon which the appellant was 
held to a common law liability, it may 
have construed the letter (a letter writ- 
ten by shipper to carrier as to signing 
an insurance order and as to what the 
amount to be filled in should be, i.e., the 
full value for the entire poundage) as a 
selectimi of a lower rate only upon the 
condition that Hetzel would secure addi- 
tional insurance. If that was the inten- 
tion of the shipper, it could not be said 
that he unequivocally chose the lesser 
rate.” 

Judge Hoch dissented with an opin- 
ion, in which Judge Wedell concurred. 
Judge Parker dissented without opinion. 

Judge Hoch said, in part: “The funda- 
mental question is whether the shipper, 
having knowingly chosen, in writing, the 


state 
value of the 


cannot be 


goods. 


the Supreme 
provision 


cheaper transportation rate, based on a 
limited recovery in case of loss, may 
after the loss has occurred, repudiate 
his written agreement and recover the 
full value to which the higher rate 
would have entitled him. That result 
should not be reached except for the 
most compelling reasons. 

“T find no ambiguity in appellee’s let- 
ter. It seems perfectly clear to me that 
he knowingly chose the lower rate.” 

Judge Hoch could find no case holding 
that failure to get a shipment weighed 
at the point of origin when there was 
a scale elsewhere within a_ ten-mile 
radius makes the contract for limited 
liability unenforceable. 

Absence of Declared Value 

He could not agree that failure to en- 
ter a declared v: ue in a bill of lading 
defeats the carrier’s right under the con- 
tract for the lower rate. He argues that 
the contract should not be struck down 
because there was no delivery of a bill 
of lading before acceptance of the ship- 
ment. 

He cited as involving many of the 
principles of law applicable to this case, 
White v. Southern Ky. Co., 208 S. C. 
319, 38 S. E. 2d 111, 105 A. L. R. 988, 
and the annotation thereto, at page 1005. 
He found no case squarely in point on 
the question whether failure to comply 
strictly with eagh regulatory provisions 
involved in this case vitiates a limited 
liability nciteoridier: otherwise enforce- 
able. “Many cases, however,” the dis- 


(Continued on Page 80) 


LOAN RECEIPT UPHELD 


New York Appellate Division Holds 
Insurance Transaction Was Loan 
and Not Payment 


The Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court, Second Judicial 
District, recently upheld the validity of 
the loan receipt in the case of Jerome 
Franklin v. Hussman Refrigeration, Inc. 
In its decision, holding the insurance 
company payment to the assured on a 
fire loss on real estate a loan, and not a 
legal payment of the loss, the court 
stated as follows: 

“Order denying plaintiff's motion to 
strike out as insufficient and as sham 
the affirmative defense contained in de- 


fendant’s answer, reversed on the law, 
with $10 costs and disbursements, and 
the motion granted, with $10 costs. 


Plaintiff seeks to recover for damages 
to his real property, allegedly caused 
by defendant’s negligence. In addition to 
a general denial, defendant alleges as an 
affirmative defense that, prior to the 
commencement of this action plaintiff re- 
ceived from his insurance company pay- 
ment of the loss and, by virtue of such 
payment, the insurer was subrogated in 
whole or in part to plaintiff’s right, title 
and interest in the cause of action al- 
leged in the complaint. 


“On this motion to strike out the de- 
fense as insufficient in law and as sham, 
it appears that the transaction between 
the insurance company and plaintiff was 
in the form of a loan of $3,340, pursuant 
to a loan receipt, although the damages 
claimed were $4,343.55. Even if the in- 
surance policy contained only a provision 
for payment of the loss and subrogation 
and assignment, the nature of the trans- 
action is dependent solely on the terms 
and provisions of the loan receipt which 
evidenced the agreement between the 
parties. Under that agreement there 
was merely a loan and not a payment, 
with the result that there was no sub- 
rogation or assignment.” 

Sidney N. Zipser, New York attorney 
who has made a close study of the loan 
receipt problem, was attorney for the 
plaintiff-appellant. 


Decision on Warehouse Location 


And Limitation of Walue Provisions 


Merchandise was delivered for storage 
in defendant’s warehouse on warehouse 
receipts which specified that the location 
was not to be changed except on written 


notice. The property was removed to a 
more hazardous location in defendant's 
warehouse. 

A fire ensued, damaging the goods t 


the extent of $7, 000. 
In an action by the owner against the 
warehouse for breach of contract of bail- 


ment, Special Term of the New York 
Supreme Court rendered summary 
judgment for the defendant on the 


ground that the change of location from 
one section of the warehouse to another 
did not withdraw the property from the 
coverage of the fire policy, the location 
having been given merely for the purpose 
of identification. The owner was _ re- 
imbursed for its loss by its fire insurer, 
but only on loan receipt. The warehouse 
receipt stated that the warehouseman 
was not liable for loss covered by insur- 
ance. So, the owner having been reim- 
bursed, the warehouseman was not liable 
to the owner. (Drucker v. Tomkins Tide- 
water Terminal, 67 N. Y. S. 2d 508.) 

This judgment was reversed and the 
defendant’s motion for summary judg- 
ment was dismissed by the Appellate Di- 
vision for the following reasons: There 
were triable issues of fact (1) as to the 
coverage under the policy, (2) as to the 
admission of coverage and liability under 
the policy in the light of the loan re- 
ceipt and the papers executed in con- 
nection therewith, (3) as to the breach 
of the contract of bailment and its effect 
in removing the limitation of the bailee’s 


liability and subjecting it to full liability 
as an insurer of the merchandise stored 
with it. 

Comm. J. dissented, on the ground 
that the warehouseman was not liable as 
a matter of law on the documents in 
evidence, the policy provision, the draft 
plaintiff received for $7,000 from the in- 
surance company specifying in its face 
that it was in full satisfaction for loss 
and damage by the fire. 

Though the owner agreed to bring suit 
at the direction of the insurance com- 
pany, there was no evidence that when 
the insurer paid the owner’s claim it 
charged that the loss was not covered 
by the policy. Drucker v. Tomkins Tide- 
water Terminal, 272 App. Div. 104, 74 
N. Y. S. 2d 580. 


Limitation of Value Provision 
in Receipts 


The owner of four valuable oriental 
rugs stored them in a warehouse in Cali- 
fornia under three storage receipts, all 
of which contained a provision, conspic- 
uously displayed, that unless a greater 

value was stated therein in writing, the 
deanalten “declares that the value in case 
of loss or damage” and the storage com- 
pany’s liability, “does not exceed and is 
limited to 10 cents per pound and a maxi- 
mum value of $25.00 for any one piece 
or package upon which declared or 
uaa value the rates are based.” The 
third of these, labeled “Warehouse Re- 
ceipt and Contract” had the word “vault” 
written in ink in a blank marked “Sec- 
tion.” 

The rugs were deposited in Novem- 
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ber, 1944. When the depositor demanded 





them in April, 1946, they could not be 
found. Sometime before that date the 
warehouse had been broken into and a 
number of things stolen, emong them 
apparently those rugs. The fact tha 
they were missing was not ascertained 


until demand for them was made. 


The depositor had said she wanted the 
rugs stored in a vault and not hanging; 
she was told the vault they were to be 
stored in was safe and the best thev had; 
that they rolled rugs in moth-proof pa- 
per and placed them in a vault; the ware- 
house had what they called a rug vault 
with sliding doers, containing pigeon- 
holes for rugs. 


Receipt Limitations Upheld 


The depositor sued the warehouse 
company for the value of the four rugs. 
The San Diego Superior Court, sitting 
without a jury, found that the reason- 
able value of the rugs was $2,180; that 
they were not placed in a vault but were 


placed in a rug compartment; that 
negligence was admitted in the defend- 
ant’s answer to the complaint; that the 


depositor signed the storage receipt and 
contract on which was plainly printed the 
limitation agreement quo ted above, and 
as a matter of law held that the deposi- 
tor was entitled to judgment in accord- 
ance with the value set forth in the con- 
tracts, together with the amount of stor- 
age paid. 

The depositor appealed from what she 
considered an unsatisfactory amount. 
The judgment, however, was affirmed by 
the California District Court of Appeals, 
on the ground that the value agreed on 


in the three receipts was controlling, 
the limitation of value agreement having 
been fairly entered into, and that the 


contract did not improperly attempt to 
limit the liability of the warehouse com- 
pany. Page v. Ace Van & Storage Co., 


196 P. 2d 816. 
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Automobile Results 
(Continued from Page 1) 
risks as well as avoid individuals whose 
experience has been abnormal. 
Automobile Physical Damage Outlook 
What is the outlook for the near 
future of automobile physical damage 
company attitudes? In the opinion of 
the writer, these will be largely influ- 
enced by the following: 


loss 








(1) It cannot be unquestionably as- 
sumed that new automobiles will be 
produced at the present velocity of 
production or price. The ability to do 
so will depend upon world events. Un- 


less economic problems, arising to a large 
































extent out of world difficulties, are set- 
tled, requirements for defense could 
| 
Arthur F. Herman 

Arthur F. Herman, vice president 
and secretary, Home Insurance Co 
in charge of the automobile depart 
ment of the Home and the Home 

Indemnity, has been with the com 

pany since 1914. A native of New 

York City he attended the College 

of the City New York. His early 

insurance experience was at the home 
office in New York and also in the 

field. He became spec agent 1 

Maryland and West Virginia, hold- 
| ing that post until 1928 when he be 
| came state agent for West Virginia 

In 1940 Mr. Herman was trans 
ferred to the home office in New 

York as division underwriter in the 
| Southern department. He was elected 
| an assistant secretary in 1942, secre 
| tary in 1946, assistant vice president 
| and secreti in charge of the auto- 

mobile department in May, 1947, and 

advanced to his ieeed enc in 

June, 1948. Mr. Herman is a_ past 

most loyal gander of he West Vir 

ginia Pond of Blue Goose. 
aggravate an already tight metal sup- 
ply situation with consequent increases 
in the cost of automobile replacement 
nd rej well as sustain for 
con 1 e hil cost of 
used” 

Eve neeivably produce 
conditic x the use of many 
old cz he highways for a 
much than 1s now antici- 
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Age of Cars, Loss Frequency, 
New Car Designs 





(2) Age of automobiles: In 1941, be- 
fore we entered the war, 63 out of every 
100 passenger automobiles in use in this 
country were less than six years olds 


100 were 


























less than average 
e of all passenger cars in use in 1941 
was 5.5 vears and in 1947 it was 89 
vears. Ori observation would seem 
to suggest that due to mechanical con- 
dition, lack of care, and for other rea- 
son losse upor se vehicles will 
occur witl eate quency 
Repair pa 1 cost will probably 
mount eater rat per unit than 
is the case witl r 16: later 
m due to incre if es in 
se nate 1 de- 
mand for 4 repl con 
stantly a can tvle ens 
(3) While requency result 
of safety programs and other means 
has shown end o stabilize, re- 
member that at e present time there 
exists a demand for several million new 
there w be many more ve- 
the hichways and city streets 
trangements and new road 
n, plus more traffic law en- 
and driver education, increase 
r red e the ident fre quency ? 
(4) New car design: Chassis and 
rl tion su y vreater vul 
nerability and damageability, in a mone 
tary sense at least, than was anticipated 
nd sustained on pre-Pearl Harbor car 
models. However, since this construc 
ti is the “style,” the repair costs will 





Plan Tank Truck Safety Contest 


National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., a 


conference of the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., has announced a 
long-range safety program will be un- 


conference in close 
cooperation with ATA and shippers of 
petroleum products. In a letter to all 
conference members, C. Austin Suther- 
land, secretary-manager of the group, 
urged every tank truck operator in the 
country to participate in the first Na- 
tional Tank Truck Safety Contest. which 


dertaken by the 


is to be held in conjunction with the 
regular ATA National Truck Safety 
Contest for all types of carriers. 

Tank truck companies, now eligible 
to compete in all divisions of the ATA 


contest depending on mileage and type 
of service, also will be eligible to com- 
pete in five mileage classes for special 
awards to be made by the conference. 
Conference awards will be made only 
to winners in Division TIT, for carriers 
operating exclusively in inter-city or 


over-the-road service. The mileage 
classes are for those oneratine up to 
500,000 miles annually; from 500,000 to 
1,000,000 miles; from one to two mil- 
lion; two to three million, and more 
than three million. 


Selection of winners will be made by 





be reflected in the cost 
insurance, The automo- 
not the insurance indus- 
the cars. Until we have 
and better developed 
unit loss could 
new style 


in due course 
of automobile 
bile industry 

try—designed 
more experience 
repair techniques, 
rise materially on 


costs 


cars, 


Automobile Acceptances 


Insofar as company viewpoint regard- 
ing automobile acceptances is concerned, 
it is certainly more receptive to offer- 
ings. Naturally, conservative operation 


requires careful inquiry and discrimina- 
tion when new broker’s or a auto- 
siobile accounts are offered. a result 
of the over-all tightness Fe insurance 
markets, which generally existed 
during the recent many marginal 
automobile risks and accounts have been 
eliminated. Many are still being offered 
or “shopped” around. 


has 
past, 


By and large, however, the broker or 


agent whose automobile loss experience 
has been profitable and who has had 
good relations with his carrier has been 


able to provide for almost all of his 
real needs. The experience figures of 
an account are today a most persuasive 


argument 
accept 


and a powerful inducement to 
or decline. 

Companies now have also the advan- 
tage of more. statistical information 
upon the automobile class than hereto- 
fore. In many instances this has resulted 
in what might seem a more selective 
attitude as respects certain classes of 
occupation or use to which a _ vehicle 
will be subjected, locality in which oper- 
ated, and most important, the person or 





persons who are likely to be operating 
the vehicle. 
It should also be here noted that some 


irganizations are obliged to be more 
selective in their underwriting upon cer- 


tain classes of automobile risks than 
they ordinarily would be, or would de- 
sire to be, under more settled conditions 


purely because they cannot, due to many 
circumstances beyond their control, ade- 
quately staff an inspection and adjust- 
ment service necessary to properly 
handle the line. 

This is particularly evident with re- 
spect to certain types of longhaul truck- 
ing risks. liability cov- 
erage has perplexing 
problems, as coverages 


r dealers. 


Garage-keepers’ 
presented many 
have certain 


sought by both new and used ca 

Insurance companies, like many agents 
and brokers, are earnestly endeavoring 
to provide adequate service and _facili- 
ties for pee purpose of satisfying the 


needs of the buyer, 


cuneate Nature of the Automobile 
Insurance Business 


insurance 


I am sure the vast majority of persons 


the independent board of judges which 
makes the selections in the annual ATA 
contest. It would be possible for a tank 
truck carrier to place second or third 
in competition with carriers of all types 
in a given mileage seater. and to win 
the special award in competition only 
with other tank truck operators. Rules 
of the regular ATA contest will apply. 

In a separate letter to traffic managers 
of the country’s oil companies, Mr. 
Sutherland pointed out the inauguration 
of the safety contest is merely the first 
step in developing “some accurate tank 
truck safety information which we hope 
to be able to use in furthering a more 
effective safety program.” 

He recommended the companies en- 
courage all carriers they contact to par- 
ticipate in the contest. 

“Any suggestions or observations on 
this initial undertaking that you would 
care to make will be greatly appre- 


ciated,” he said. “We want your help 
in making tank truck operations the 
safest truck operations in the United 


States.” 


North America Appoints 
Agency in West Indies 


Secretary V. I. G. Petersen 
of the Insurance Co. of North America 
announces the establishment of an 
agency in the isl bse of Jamaica, British 
West Indies, in the office of Fletcher & 
Co. whose main office is in Montego 
3ay with a branch in Kingston, the 
island capital. 

The agency writes not only fire, ma- 
rine and automobile business, but also 
casualty under the multiple line powers 
of the company in ae TOES countries. 


Arnold R. Bowhay Dies; 
Fireman’s Fund Officer 


Arnold R Bowhay, assistant marine 
secretary for Fi iremé in’s Fund, died at his 
home in Ross, Calif., on December 6, fol- 
lowing a brief illness. He is survived 
by his wife, Gladys Wells Bowhay. 

A native of San Francisco he was born 
on October 28, 1892. He joined Fire- 
man’s Fund in 1912 after graduating 
from Lowell High School in San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Bowhay has supervised the 
marine claims department of a 
Fund since 1921. In 1946 the board of 
directors of Fireman’s Fund appointed 
him an officer of the company. Mr. 
Bowhay was considered an outstanding 
marine etnies authority. 


NAMES GEO. S. DURYEE 
President Sinclair T. Skirrow of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
has appointed George S. Duryee of the 
St. Paul Fire & Marine to the commit- 
tee on electricity to succeed the late 
Ben S. McKeel. 


Foreign 





earning a living from the insurance in- 
dustry appreciate the quasi- -public nature 
of the business and are striving to fulfill 


present day requirements to the best 
of their ability by efficient employment 
of all available facilities. It is my per- 


sonal observation that their success in 
doing so is improving and will continue 
to do so. Until human nature changes, 
it is reasonable to assume that during 
the continuance of the present high 
level of national income and_ velocity 
of general business, stresses and strains 
will—insofar as physical damage auto- 
mobile attitudes are concerned—incline 
companies to consider and review un- 
derwriting trends more carefully and 
constantly. 

The emphasis will be on quality rather 
than quantity, selectivity rather than 
multiplicity; all designed—and this most 
emphatically—to serve the reasonable 
requirements of the insurance buyer, 
who pays the premium. 


* * * * 
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Valuations 
(Continued from Page 79) 


opinion says, “tend to support 
that the only requirement es- 
sential to validity of the contract is a 
valid tariff covering rates dependent 
upon declared value and the shipper’s 


senting 
the view 


selection in writing of the lower rate 
with its resulting limitation upon re- 
covery in case of loss. 


“Lastly,” the dissenting opinion says, 
“there is here another controlling factor. 
Even though the carrier failed to com- 
ply strictly with the regulations, in my 
opinion the shipper in the this case is 
barred from recovering the higher value 
under the doctrine of estoppel generally 
applied in these cases.” To this many 
Federal Court decisions were cited, 








GAB CHANGES IN VIRGINIA 
The General Adjustment Bureau an- 
nounces that Gibbon B. Smith is ad- 
vanced to the post of adjuster in charge 
at Winchester, Va., succeeding Harry 
*. Howard, who has been transferred to 
Goldsboro, N. C., as adjuster in charge. 
Mr. Smith, a native of Virginia, has 
been serving at Newport News, Va., for 
the last seven years. He joined the bu- 
reau in 1941 in Newport News and has 
made an excellent record. 
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Larson Expresses Faith in State 


Supervision in Opening NAIC Meet 


Florida Official Says Next Few Years Will Be “Our Testing 
Time”; Views Current Problems Including Auto 
Finance Abuses, Co. Admission Qualifications 


The statesmanlike address of J. Edwin 
Larson, Florida Insurance Commissioner, 
speaking in his 
the National Association of 
Commissioners, featured the 
session of its mid-winter meeting, De- 


capacity as president of 
Insurance 
opening 


cember 13 in Hotel Commodore, New 
York. While upholding state super- 
vision of insurance, President Larson 
minced no words in saying that with 
the moratorium established by Public 
Law 15, it is “definitely on trial” and 
that the next few years “will be our 
testing time.” He therefore appealed to 


insurance industry itself to continue in 
the future as in the past to cooperate 
with the regulatory efforts of state offi- 
cials to make state regulation effective. 
Said Mr. Larson: 

“Let us join friendly hands in our ef- 
forts to carry out effectively the proper 
functions of regulatory officials which 
are (1) to see that insurance companies 
are financially sound; (2) to see that 
claims are settled fairly in accordance 
with the policy contracts, and (3) to 
protect the public adequately against 
exploitation of fraud.” It was the speak- 


er’s conviction that the proper perform- 
ance of these functions is for the good 
of the industry and the advancement of 


the public interest. 


Welcomed by Deputy Mayor of 
New York City 


Official welcome to the Commissioners 
was extended by Colonel John J. Ben- 
nett, Deputy Mayor of New York 
City, who represented Mayor William 
O’Dwyer. In a felicitious talk Colonel 
Bennett referred to the insurance in- 
dustry as “one of the greatest in our 
country.” He said that New York is 
proud to have had its insurance laws so 
soundly administered over the years, and 
he paid tribute to the present adminis- 
trator, Superintendent Robert FE. Din- 
een, and his staff. Rounding out his 
address, Colonel Bennett expressed the 
hope that the Commissioners would be 
successful in their deliberations and 
would enjoy the hospitality of New 
York to the fullest. “We hope you will 
return to your homes with admiration 
and friendship for all of us here in 
New York,” he said. 

As the host Commissioner to the 
NAIC, Superintendent Dineen was next 
introduced and gave a short but sincere 
word of welcome. In turn, David A. 
Forbes, Michigan Commissioner, who is 
vice president of the association, was 
called upon to respond to the welcom- 
ing addresses. He put into words what 
many of the old-timers were thinking— 
that this NAIC gathering is really like 
old home week because for so many 
vears the Commissionners have _ held 
their mid-winter meetings in New York. 

Mr. Forbes also confessed, like Com- 
missioner Larson did at last June’s 
annual meeting, in speaking of Philadel- 
phia, that he had a sentimental attach- 
ment for New York. He said that it was 
in the year 1868 that his father, age 14, 
landed in this city as an emigrant from 
Scotland and the day he arrived New 





J. EDWIN LARSON 


York was celebrating the anniversary of 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation. 
Turning his attention to state super- 
vision of insurance of which he is an 
ardent champion, Mr. Forbes read from 
the NAIC Proceedings of 1907 what 
the then Governor Swanson of Virginia 
had to say about state versus Federal 
supervision when he welcomed the Com- 
missioners to their meeting that year in 
Richmond. Expressing vigorous opposi- 
tion to Federal supervision, Governor 


(Continued on Page 97) 


Says Compensation Act 
Is No Bar to Elderly 


SAYER BEFORE LEGISLATORS 


Tells N. Y. Joint Committee Rates Do 
Not Reflect Age of Worker; Praises 
Second Injury Fund Law 
manager, 


Henry D. Sayer, general 


Compensation Insurance Rating Board 
of New York, appeared before the New 
York State joint legislative committee 
on problems of the aging at the State 
House Building, New York City, De- 
cember 9. Asked to discuss the question, 
“Does the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law Constitute a Barrier to the Employ- 
ment of the Elderly?” Mr. Sayer’s an- 
swer was an unreserved “No.” He based 
his reply on experience under 34 years 
of operation of the New York compen- 
sation law, and on the second injury 
fund law enacted in 1945. 

Mr. Sayer said that if the workmen’s 
compensation law, with all its great in- 
dustrial and social benefits, were to con- 
stitute a barrier to the employment of 
employable elderly workers, it would 
present a challenge to the committee and 
to the legislature to seek a remedy for 
such a condition. 


One of the oldest misconceptions of 
the many which surround compensation 
insurance, Mr. Sayer said, is that com- 
pensation insurance premium rates re- 


flect directly the age of the worker and 
that an employer is penalized in his in- 
surance costs for that reason. 
No Penalty on Employer 

“Let me say, as emphatically as | can,” 
he said, “that there is no practice, and 
never has been, of reflecting the age of 
any worker in the premium rates 
charged for workmen’s compensation in- 
Nor is there any penalty charge 
because of the em- 

I hope my 
will be ac- 
continuing 


surance. 
upon any employer, 
ployment of elderly workers. 
statement in this regard 

cepted as a refutation of any 


belief in such a practice. 
“Compensation insurance has_ been 
written in this state for more than 34 


years. Is it not reasonable to suppose 
that over these many years some evi- 
dence —_ be presented of an authen- 
ticated case, if there were one? Nor 


have I ever heard of an authenticated 
case of an insurance carrier suggesting 
or advising employers not to hire elderly 
workers who were otherwise fully em- 
ployable. I would have no means of 
knowing if some unauthorized person, on 
his own belief, made any such repre- 
sentation or gave such advice. But if 
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Backman Study of Surety 
Rating Filed With NAIC 


At the Commissioners’ meeting Mon- 


day in New York, Martin W. Lewis, 
general manager, Surety Association of 
America, filed with David A. Forbes, 


Michigan Commissioner, as chairman of 
the NAIC committee on rates and rat- 
ing organizations, a copy of the com- 
pleted study made by Dr. Jules Backman 
of New York University on the eco- 
nomics of surety rate-making. This is a 
59-page report which is result of nine 
months of research and study by Dr. 
Backman and his staff. “The responsibil- 
ity for the conclusions expressed are his 
own,” said Mr. Lewis. 

In his letter to Commissioner Forbes, 
dated December 10, Mr. Lewis said: 
“There is no doubt that some of the 
observations made by Dr. Backman will 
bring forth serious discussion in both 
your group and ours. The report com- 
mands the serious attention of all inter- 
ested in the future of c eLig surety- 


ship. After your committee has had the 
opportunity of studying this report we 
shall be glad. if any questions are raised, 


to have Dr. Backman appear before your 
committee with staff members of our 


” 


or ganizatic yn 





anyone at any time made such a sugges- 
tion, he was not acting on behalf of the 
insurer and was badly misinformed.” 
Taking up the matter of experience 
rates, Mr. Sayer said that the question 
of how employment of elderly persons 
may affect experience rates may equally 


be considered by a_ self-insured em- 
ployer, and continued: 
Depend on Loss Development 
“Self-insurance and experience rating 
of insured risks both depend upon the 
development of losses under the law: 
only self-insurance takes full account of 


the losses, while experience rating of 
insured risks modifies the losses so that 
the whole burden of the loss is not im- 
posed upon the employer except in the 
case of risks that are hat they 
become self-rated. By experience rating, 
the manual or basic premium rat 
modified annually by a factor, upward or 
downward, through the direct reflection 
of the individual risk experience (mean- 
ing payrolls and losses) over the three 
most recent completed years. I have not 
seen convincing evidence that risks em- 


so la 





e is 


ploying older people have suffered on 
that account in their experience and, 
therefore, in their rates.” 





Granting that an injury to an elderly 
person may have more serious conse- 
quences than the same injury to a young 
and robust individual, Mr. Sayer said, it 
does not follow of necessitiy that the 
older person presents a greater risk of 
As considerations which should be 
noted he cited the following: the older 
employe is usually a more careful worker 
than his young side partner; has ac- 
quired years of experience and is more 
circumspect; he does not take heedless 
or unnecessary chances; he better un- 
derstands his own limitations 


loss. 


The older worker, Mr. Sayer said, does 
not attempt to lift beyond his strength 


nor does he expose himself to volun- 
tarily assumed dangers that a younger 
man might; he has learned over the 
vears the know-how of lifting or ex- 
erting himself so as not to risk injury; 
he values his job because he feels that, 
at his age, he might have trouble to get 
another; hence, caution ny a characteris- 
tic of his make-up and he uses greater 


care in everything that he does. 
Is Less Accident Prone 


Mr. Sayer said it is his conclusion that 
the older worker is less accident prone 
than his young counterpart and while 
perhaps it cannot be demonstrated sta- 
tistically, he suggested the thought that 
the greater caution and care and skill 
of the older and experienced worker 
more than offset any other disadvantage 
of the hazards of in- 
compensable accidents 


Saying that one 
dustry leading to 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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Wallace Falvey— 


President of Massachusetts Bonding Started Career as 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


Wallace Falvey, who was elected 
president of the Massachusetts Bonding 

Insurance Co., in December, 1947, and 
was reelected president of the Interna- 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
annual meeting 


tional 
Underwriters at its last 
in White Sulphur Springs, is a 
surance and surety executive who stands 
fraternity. 


top in- 
high in the esteem of the 
His 


common 


include 
tal- 


accu- 


outstanding characteristics 
integrity, executive 


situations 


sense, 
ent, ability to size up 
rately, a flair for companionship and ac- 
ceptance of responsibilities. No casualty 
and surety president is a more accom- 
plished salesman of insurance. He has 
built up an unusually large circle of per- 
sonal friendships. Over the years Mr. 
Falvey has found time to do considerable 
and on those 


traveling for his company, 


built many close tie-ups. 
father, the late T. J. 
Massachusetts 


until he 


trips 
Although his 
Falvey, founded the 


Bonding and was_ president 


died, the general opinion of the leading 
men in casualty and surety is that Wal- 
lace earned his own spurs as likewise 
happened in the careers of some other 
men who rose to the top in companies 
of which their fathers had been head— 
two of whom are R. Howard Bland, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, and 
Arthur F. Lafrentz, American Surety. 
When at college Wallace did not have 
in mind a career with the company, his 
eventually going with the organization 
being the result of a combination of 
circumstances described later in this 
article 

Graduate of Two Oldest Schools 

Wallace graduate of the 
and of Harvard 


Falvey is a 
Boston Latin School 
University. The former, founded in 1635, 
has the distinction of being the oldest 
“free” public, non-endowed, non-sec- 
tarian, eco A school with continuous 
existence in the United States. Among 
its students have been such famous per- 
sonages as Cotton Mather, James Bow- 
doin, Charles Francis Ac lams, Wendell 
Phillips, Henry Ward Beecher, Charles 
3ulfinch, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Charles 
Sumner and John Lothrop Motley. Five 
of the 56 signers of the Declaration of 
Independence were graduates of Boston 
Latin School. They were Benjamin 
Franklin, Samuel Adams, John Hancock, 
Robert Treat Paine and William Hooper. 
This school has given to Harvard Uni- 
versity many of its distinguished pro- 
fessors and four of its presidents—John 
Leverett, Samuel Langdon, Edward Ever- 
ett and Charles William Eliot. The 
ton Latin School is considered a prepa- 


30S- 


ratory school for Harvard, but its main 
object is to prepare its students for 
higher learning in such fields as law, 
theology, medicine and teaching, 


Majored in Economics at Harvard 


Harvard University was founded in 
1636 when the General Court of the 
Crown Colony voted £400 towards the 
establishment of “a schoale or colledge” 
7t New Towne, Mass., later renamed 
‘.mbridge in memory of the English 


Securities Salesman After Graduation from Two Oldest U. S. 


FALVEY 


WALLACE 
the leading men 
educated. The 
John Harvard, 
been edu- 
and had 


university where 70 of 
of the colony had been 
college was named after 
a Puritan minister who had 
cated at Cambridge University 
come to the colony. 

At Harvard Mr. 
economics and was 
of the football team. He was graduated 
with the class of ’16, got his degree 
and spent in all three and one-half 
years at the university. 


Falvey majored in 
assistant manager 


Courses at Northeastern University 

About this stage of his career his 
embition was to be a lawyer and during 
the last six months when he was living 
in Cambridge he took some law courses 
at Northeastern University, Boston, 
founded in 1898 and had 


which was 
4.403 students last year. Northeastern 
is composed of five degree-granting 


schools: College of Liberal Arts, Col- 
lege of Business Administration, College 
of E ngineering, School of Law and 


The two last-named 
A cooperative plan 


School of Business. 
are evening schools. 


under which the three day colleges 
operate enable the student to alternate 
regular periods of classroom instruction 
with ih vive soe employment in an in- 
dustrial or par at position ‘“com- 
bining theory and practice in an ex- 
ceedingly effective manner.” Approxi- 
mately 300 business and industrial con- 
cerns cooperate with Northeastern to 


make this program effective. The School 
of Law offers both a Bachelor of Laws 
and a Master of Laws degree 

Test Pilot in Navy 
money for his 


In order to provide 


legal education Mr. Falvey got a job 
with Jackson & Curtis, an investment 
house where he became a bond sales- 
man. He was getting along well selling 
securities, but in 1917, after President 
Woodrow Wilson had proclaimed war 
against Germany, he soon enlisted in 


the United States Navy as an aviator, 
his age being 21. Everything connected 
with combustion motors had always fas- 
cinated him. When discharged from the 
Navy he was a test pilot. He did well 





enough in naval aviation as he was of- 


fered by John Henry Towers (later 
Admiral Towers) an executive officer- 
ship at Pearl Harbor, naval station of 


Hawaii. However, he decided to return 
to civil life and continue his law studies 
at Northeastern University and _ to 
finance himself again through his bond 
selling job. 

The opening 
not materialize. 
tory Loan campaign, 
sors, the Liberty Loan campaigns, had 
absorbed so much of the free capital of 
the nation that Jackson & Curtis re- 
gretfully informed him that his services 
would not be required. 


Joins Massachusetts B. & I. 


So he started 
else. The field 


at Jackson & Curtis did 
Reason: the new Vic- 
with its predeces- 


looking for something 
which he then entered 
was insurance, the initial job being in 
the surety claim department of the 
Massachusetts B. & 

In 1921 came a most important turn 
in his career. He was sent to New York 


City on a special assignment, and he 
has remained in this city most of the 
time since. The assignment had to do 


automobile division of the 
where underwriting had been 
unprofitable. His instructions were first 
to find out why, and then to recom- 
mend such changes as he thought were 
necessary to get the department into 
the black. This he succeeded in doing. 
His responsibilities grew, and in 1926 
he was elected vice president of the 
company and manager of the Greater 
New York office. 

The success that Mr. Falvey achieved 
in New York City can be gauged by 
the fact that the New York office had 
an annual premium income of $400,000 
in 1926, since which time it has grown 
to $10,000,000. 


with the 
company 


Spencer Welton 


When Spencer Welton was brought 
here to take charge of the New York 
office it looked as though this relief 
from his duties here would enable Mr. 
Falvey to devote more time to head 
office matters. The Welton appointment 
Was an extremely popular one as Wel- 
ton, held in affectionate esteem by hun- 
dreds of insurance men, best known 
figure at such conventions as the an- 
nual meetings of National Association 
of Insurance Agents and casualty or- 
ganizations at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., had been manager of the Chi- 
cago office of Massachusetts B. & I, 
after a long career in production during 
which he traveled an average of 50,000 


miles some years. But Mr. Welton’s 
tenure of office here was very short. 
He had not been on the job many 
weeks before he met with an accident 
which hospitalized him for some time. 
This occurred while he was en route 
with Mr. Falvey to the latter’s auto- 


mobile which was parked a short dis- 
tance from the Massachusetts B. & I.’s 
building at 130 William Street, Welton 
slipped on the ice at William and Ann 
Streets, breaking his leg. Finally, he 
returned to his office on crutches. Then 
he became ill, incurably so, and after 
returning to the French Hospital, his 
condition grew worse and he was taken 
to Mr. Falvey’s apartment here where 
he died on August 11. 


In October, President Falvey an- 


Educational Institutions; Studied Law at Night; His Career 


nounced that the board of directors 
had elected as vice president and _ to 
be in charge of the New York office 
Albert E. Spottke, who had been secre- 
tary of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters and for a period of 22 
years was in the fields of rate making, 
underwriting, and 


administration pro- 
ducer relations. This was an appoint- 
ment which made an unusually good 


impression on the industry and relieved 
President Falvey of a number of duties 
so he could give more attention to head 
office affairs. 


Mr. Falvey’s Interest in Accident 
Prevention 

If Mr. Falvey has any hobby, it is 
the keen interest he has always felt in 
accident prevention. Ever since his en- 
the insurance business he 
horrified by the number of 
these accidents and the knowledge that 
so many of them have been the result 
of carelessness and inadequate safety 
protection. He is president of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Safety, a member of 
the executive committee and board of 
directors of the Greater New York 
Safety Council, a member of the co- 
ordinating committee of the President’s 
Highway Safety Conference and_ is 
chairman of the committee on American 
District Safety awards, 


_Mr. Falvey is chairman of the ad- 
visory committee of the Accident Pre- 
vention Bureau of the Association of 
Casualty Companies. The high position 
he occupies in the safety world was 
won by recognition of his intense and 
continuous interest in that subject and 
his willingness to devote time to safety 
matters. 


trance into 


has been 


Another reason why Mr. Falvey has 
taken so much interest in accident pre- 


vention is that he does not think the 
insurance companies are allocating 
enough of their premium dollars to 


the cause of making life safer. 


The Greater New York Safety Council 


The Greater New York Safety Coun- 
cil has continued to show its value to 
New York City. It has done much to 
reduce inter- plant accidents and has a 
supervisory training course with at- 
tendance from 150 concerns. It has held 
16 annual conferences and expositions ; 
has an active school program, a joint 
project with the Center for $ Safety Edu- 
cation of New York University, through 
allocation of the Albert W. Whitney 
Fellowship, and the American Museum 
of Safety, all cooperating with the De- 
partment of Education. It has distributed 
more than 10,000 copies of “Safety Edu- 
cation in the Schools,” has a commis- 
sion vehicle section composed of more 


than 400 safety engineers and a fleet 
of supervisors who meet monthly to 
exchange safety information. Another 


interesting feature of its work is the 
annual home inspection program, geared 
to promote ideas for safety in the home. 
It publishes a safety magazine. Frank 
L. Jones, formerly vice president of the 
Equitable Society, is president of the 
Greater New York Safety Council. Two 
of the insurance men who are on the 
board of sponsors are Frederick H. 
Kicker, chairman Metropolitan Life, and 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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Why Interstate Rating? 


By James M. CaniLi 


Insurance is commerce and, when 
transacted across state lines, is interstate 
commerce. This legalistic language states 
the crux of the SEUA decision with 
which the United States Supreme Court 
in 1944 destroyed the legal fiction of 75 
years. Although Congress has expressed 
its present policy that continued state 
regulation of insurance is in the public 
interest and this position has been sup- 
ported by state authorities and the in- 


dustry, this does not mean that rating 
methods or the administration policy of 
the states can disregard the fact that 


insurance is interstate commerce. 

Casualty insurance is interstate in vir- 
tually all of its aspects, and the operating 
methods of the business are geared to in- 
terstate application. Interstate rating 
produces more satisf: ictory results from 
the insured’s standpoint not only as re- 
spects coverage but also as to the accu- 
racy of rates and premiums. To illustrate 

with three simple examples: 

Three Examples 
An automobile liability policy covers 
across state lines, thereby affording the 
insured the coverage he desires wherever 
he may go in this country. The vehicle 
is rated very simply in accordance with 
the territory in which it is principally 


garaged. 


2. Under the comprehensive personal 
liability policy, an insured may have his 
home 1 In one state and a summer or coun- 
try place in another. The charge for the 
first residence and the lesser charge for 
the second are irrespective of state lines. 

3. Premium gradation for boiler and 
machinery insurance re flecting the grada- 
tion of expenses by size of policy pre- 
mium applies on the basis of the total 
amount of premium for all states com- 
bined. 

If artificial barriers are created at state 
borders, insurance will not fill the needs 
of insureds for adequate coverage at a 
fair and proper price. The aggregate 
cost to insureds would inevitably be 
greater than through interstate rating 
methods. The plain truth is that since 
insurance is interstate commerce, the 
business must be handled on that basis 
to satisfy the insurance requirements of 
the public and to avoid loading the 
public with unnecessary due to 
paper work, red tape, etc. 


costs 


Casualty Carriers in Agreement 

All of the new rate regulatory laws 
have been drafted in a manner that rec- 
ognizes the necessity of permitting inter- 
state rating procedures wherever more 
accurate rates will thereby result. The 
casualty insurance carriers are in general 
agreement in advocating interstate rat- 
ing procedures under state regulation; 
the only opposition comes from a small 
number of purely local or single-line car- 
riers misguided by shortsighted self- 
interest. 

As far back as 1945, the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
took a sound stand on this issue when it 
endorsed the report of its committee on 
interestate rating which declared among 
— things: 

Recognizing the necessity of rate 
A laws in the various states 
such laws should be drafted in such a 
manner as not to preclude interstate 
rating. 

“2. Because such laws enacted may not 
be exactly uniform in phraseology, it 
will be necessary that they be given uni- 
form interpretation with respect to inter- 
state rating, and that there be coopera- 
tion between all the states. 

“3. The treatment of multiple location 


Secretary, National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 

















Urges Universal Interstate Rating Basis 


Approaching his subject from the 


casualty insurance viewpoint, the author of this 


article warns that unless substantial progress is made toward complete countrywide 


interstate rating in 1949, state regulation of insurance rates will fail. 


Therefore, Mr. 


Cahill urges insurance leaders and agents in the 48 states to work toward the goal of 


a universal interstate rating basis for casualty insurance 
better coverages and simpler policy forms for the insurance 


more accurate rates, 
buying public.” 

Mr. Cahill, Trinity 
Casualty Actuarial Society. 


six years as actuary of the New York Compensation Insurance Rating 


College graduate and 
He joined the staff of the National Bureau in 1944 after 


“wherever such will produce 


Travelers trained, is president of the 


3oard. In 


October, 1948, he was elected secretary of the National Bureau. 








risks should be on the same basis whether 
they be intrastate or interstate.’ 

These principles are clear and have 
served to guide the states and the casu- 
alty insurance industry in drafting legis- 
lation and in making the readjustments 
required by the SEUA decision and its 
aftermath. 

Casualty Interstate Rating Progress 


Real progress in the direction of inter- 
state rating has been made in the casu- 
alty field. For example: 

(a) For most lines of casualty insur- 
ance, a company may use a uniform man- 
ual of classifications and rules in all 
states where it does business. 

(b) A carrier may use the same policy 
forms countrywide with few exceptions. 

(c) Although manual rates are deter- 
mined on the basis of a state’s own ex- 
perience wherever practicable, such rates 
may nevertheless be determined on a ter- 


ritorial basis encompassing a number of 
states or areas with similar conditions, 
or even on a countrywide basis, when it 
is necessary to augment the volume of 
experience data and thereby increase the 
credibility for ratemaking purposes. 

(d) Merit rating plans of the experi- 
ence rating and retrospective rating types 
generally may be applied on an interstate 
basis. 

(e) Premium discounts to reflect gra- 
dation of expense by size of risk gener- 
ally may be applied on an interstate basis. 


Two Situations That Need Solution 


There remain, however, two outstand- 
ing situations where the state supervisory 
authorities and the casualty insurance 
industry must cooperate to effect a solu- 
tion to serious rating problems along in- 
terstate lines. These are: 

Workmen’s compensation insurance, 
which line was regulated in most states 
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prior to the SEUA decision. There has 
been some reluctance on the part of the 
authorities in a few states to convert 
from intrastate to interstate rating meth- 
ods despite the compelling need to do so 
both for practical and legal reasons. A 
pattern of regulation that is intrastate in 
character, with local stamping offices, 
was created in many states prior to the 
SEUA decision and it is only human na- 
ture to resist change. 

Automobile insurance for long haul 
truckmen. Such risks obviously can be 
rated satisfactorily only on an interstate 
basis under which carriers may use a 
common rating basis in all states. As 
long as any state insists on determining 
the long haul trucking rates for expo- 
sures within its boundaries solely on the 
basis of the losses incurred within the 
state, it is perfectly obvious that proper 
rates for such risks will not result. In 
a high proportion of instances, these 
risks are truly interstate in operation and 
both manual and adjusted rates through 
merit rating must be determined on the 
basis of the complete experience of the 
risk. 

Insureds in purchasing insurance cov- 
erage look at their risk in its entirety 
and cannot understand why there should 
be a difference in rating procedures be- 
tween states, particularly when the car- 
rier affirms that it is perfectly willing to 
apply a common rating procedure in all 
states. Decentralization of industry is 
augmenting the problem of properly han- 
dling the insurance of risks with multi- 
ple locations in different states. The 
trend towards decentralization will un- 
questionably be accelerated as a defense 
measure. 


N. Y. State May Lead the Way 


The state supervisory authorities gen- 
erally understand the grave potential 
danger to state re gulation of insurance if 
the interstate rating problem is not satis- 
factorily solved. The speeches of Super- 
intendent of Insurance Robert E. Dineen 
of New York have made this eminently 
clear. It is certain that in the casualty 
insurance business, at least, further prog- 
ress towards complete countrywide in- 
terstate rating procedures will be made in 


(Continued on Page 103) 
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All-Industry’s Mail 
Order Suggestions 


PRESENTED TO COMMISSIONERS 





Want Fair Trade Practice Bills Intro- 
duced in States Not Having 
hem Now 


The All-Industry subcommittee on mail 
order and unauthorized insurance, ap- 
pointed on October 26, 1948 as a result 
of a communication received from David 
A. Forbes, Michigan Commissioner and 
chairman of Committee on Federal Leg- 
islation of the Commissioners, was made 
at a meeting of the Forbes committee 
Monday by Joseph Follmann, manager, 
Bureau of Accident & Health Under- 
writers, 

Recommendations 

The committee made the following 
recommendations: A. That the All-In- 
dustry committee recommend to the in- 
surance advisory officials of states that 
presently do not have in force either 
the Commissicners-All-Industry Accident 
and Health Regulatory Bill, a fair trade 
practice act or a statute dealing with 
unfair and deceptive provisions in policy 
forms, that they cause to be introduced 
one or more of such bills in their re- 
spective legislatures and urge their en- 
actment. 

B. That the All-Industry Committee 
recommend to the insurance supervisory 
officials of states that presently do not 
have in force either such fair trade prac- 
tice act or a statute prohibiting adver- 
tising misrepresenting policies, that they 
cause to be introduced in their respective 
legislatures either of such bills, and 
urge its enactment. 

C. That the All- Industry Committee 
recommend that the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners adopt the 
“Statement of Principles” recommended 
by the Accident and Health Industry 
Committee. : 

D. That the All-Industry 
approve the attached t 
surers Process Act.” 

E, That the All-Industry Committee 
recommend that the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners approve the 
attached * ‘Unauthorized Insurers Process 
Act,” and that the members of said asso- 
ciation cause the same to be introduced 
in their respective legislatures and urge 
its enactment. 

That the Subcommittee be auth- 
orized to give further study to the draft 
of a bill, hereto attached, dez ling with 
false and misleading adv ertising. 


, Committee 
“Unauthorized In- 


Committee Research 

The subcommittee considered and ex- 
amined existing statutes relating to the 
regulation of policy provisions, adver- 
tising and claim practices of insurers; 
also the reports made from time to time 
by the Commissioners’ Committee on 
Unauthorized Insurance Companies; the 
report of the Committee on Laws and 
Legislation made to the NAIC at the 
June, 1948 meeting and the three drafts 
of bills submitted to the Commissioners’ 
committee by Commissioner Downey of 
California; the report of the Accident 
and Health Industry Committee to the 
Minimum Benefits subcommittee of the 
Accident and Health Committee to the 
latter committee. It also examined the 
more recent cases dealing with what 
constitutes “the transaction of business” 
for the purpose of substituted service of 
process, and also recent cases dealing 
with “protection of the states’ interests.” 


TO RESUME TEXAS. “MEETINGS 


The Texas one-day casualty meetings, 
under sponsorship of the casualty com- 
mittee of the Texas Association of In- 
surance Agents, will be resumed in Janu- 
ary, Chairman J. F. Niccolls, Houston, 
announces. Casualty company men and 
Insurance Department specialists will 
discuss the casualty lines in Houston, 
January 20 and in Dallas January 21. 
Attendance at each of these meetings will 
probably reach 250. Other members of 
the casualty committee are Elbert E. 
Hall, Abilene, and R. L. Kendeérdine, 
Jr., Palestine. 


N. Y. Accident and Health 
Women Hold Christmas Fete 


The Accident & Health Women’s 
Club of New York held its Christmas 
celebration in the form of a cocktail 
party at the offices of the Continental 
Assurance Co., December 6. More than 
40 attended and each member brought a 
toy to be given to an orphan child dur- 
ing the coming holiday season. 

The highlight of the evening was 
the drawing for the basket of cheer 
which was won by G. Audrey Siller of 
the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co. who 
is vice president of the club. The door 
prize was won by E. Singer who is 
also a member of the organization. 


Mackall to Lead Surety 


Courses in Texas Cities 


The surety educational program, con- 
ducted by Luther E. Mackall, retired 
vice president of the National Surety 
Corp., was so successful in Oklahoma 
City that the class of 66 had to be 
divided and the course ran two weeks 
instead of one as scheduled. 

The course will be given in Fort 
Worth, Tex., the week of January 3, 
with Claude Ww ebster, assistant executive 
secretary of the Texas Association of 
Insurance Agents, as class organizer. 
The course will be given in Dallas the 
week of January 10 with Roy M. Thrash, 
a director of the Dallas Insurance Agents 


Association, as organizer, assisted by 
Andrew A. Williams, Jr. of the Na- 
tional Surety Corp. 


PUBLISHES SAFETY BOOKLETS 

Two new titles have been added to the 
list of pocket-size safety guides being 
published by the accident prevention de- 
partment of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Companies. They are: “Your 
Guide to Safety as an Automobile Serv- 
ice Station Employe,” and “Your Guide 
to the Safe Care and Use of Fiber 
Ropes.” 


3-Day A. & H. Congress 
Held Dec. 7-10 in Dallas 


Nationally known leaders in the acci- 
dent and health insurance business 
were in Dallas, December 7, for the 
first of a three-day sales congress series 
to be held there and at San Antonio and 
Houston. 

V. J. Skutt, Omaha, Neb., president of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, spoke on “Operation Co- 
Operation” in opening the session at 
Melrose Hotel. Chairman of the Dallas 
congress was Ted T. Teel, former Dal- 
las association president. 

Held under the auspices of the year- 
old Texas association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters of which Porter 
3ywaters of the Employers Casualty, is 
executive committee chairman, the con- 
gress heard speakers of national promi- 
nence. 


Paul T. Rothwell Dies; 
Mass. Bonding Director 


Paul T. Rothwell, a director of the 
Massachusetts Bonding for forty-one 
years who was a member of the original 
board at the inception of the company 
in 1907, died recently. Mr. Rothwell, 
also a member of the executive commit- 
tee, was president of Bay State Milling 
Co., Boston. 


ACCOUNTANTS MEET TODAY 

The Insurance Accountants Associa- 
tion of New York will hold its annual 
banquet this evening at the Hotel New 
Yorker. A special luncheon meeting will 
be held this noon for election of officers 
and members of the executive committee 
and a discussion of Regulation 30 of 
the New York Insurance Department 
dealing with expense allocations. Al 


Gubler is chairman of the entertainment 
committee. 
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BIDLE APPOINTS CHAIRMEN 





Governing Committee Chairman Names 
Heads of Committees of Bureau of 
A. & H. Underwriters 


Logan Bidle, Aetna Life Insurance 
Co., recently reelected chairman of the 
governing committee of the Bureau of 
Accident & Health Underwriters, an- 
nounces the appointment of the com- 
mittee chairmen for the year. New 
chairmen are the following: 

Legislative and regulatory committee, 
Paul H. Rogers, Aetna Life; public re- 


lations and press, Ray L. Hills; 1949 
annual meeting, Neil J. Brown, Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Co. 

Merle J. Thompson, Standard Acci- 


dent Insurance Co., is chairman of the 
newly formed educational seminar com- 
mittee and F. Leroy Templeman, Mary- 
land Casualty Co., again will head the 
nominating committee. Following are the 
chairmen who have been reappointed: 


Manual and classifications, John F. 
Lydon, Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corp.; underwriting, W. E. Kipp, In- 
demnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica; social insurance, Alfred B. Hvale, 
Continental Co.; statistical, Harry V. 
Williams, Hartford A. & I.; law, Millard 


Travelers Insurance Co. 
committee, elected by 
member companies of the bureau, is 
composed of Messrs. Hvale, Hills, 
Brown, Kipp, Templeman and Thomp- 
son, with the following additional mem- 
bers: E. Reginald Brock, Great-West 
Life Assurance Co.; Stephen McLaugh- 
lin, Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Co.; Rav B. Smith, Royal Indemnity Co., 
and Halsted E. Redfield, Travelers. 


Smith N. J. Claims Head 
For General Accident 


Theodore D. Smith has been ap- 
pointed claims manager for the General 
Accident Fire & Life Assurance Corp 
and the Potomac Insurance Co.. for 
New Jersev, succeeding the late New- 
ton J. Mulford. 

Mr. Smith’s experience in claims work 
extends over a period of nineteen years. 
After completing high school, he went 
with the Ocean Accident and from that 
company to the Associated Indemnity 
where he occupied the position of east- 
ern claims manager. He has attended 
New York Law School for a_ period 
of two years. 


3artels, 
The governing 





VISIT FTC OFFICIALS 





Committee of Insurance Commissioners 
Now Visiting Washington; Discuzs 
Coverage by Mail 


A committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners is in 
Washington on a visit to the Federal 
Trade Commission. The committee, which 
consists of President J. —_ Iarson 
and Vice President David A. Forbes of 
the NAIC and a aan Goi. a. 
Harrington, Massachusetts and Colonel 
W. Ellery Allen, Connecticut, arrived in 
Washington yesterday for the two days’ 
conference. The principal subject dis- 
cussed is mail order insurance. Also, 
there was a threshing out of the situa- 
tion as to how far the FTC intends to 
go in regulation of these companies. 


Mayell Addresses Forum; 
Byrne To Be Next Speaker 


Albert J. Mayell of the Standard Ac- 
cident Insurance Co. presided at a meet- 
ing of the Surety Company Claim Men’s 
Forum of New York on December 9, 
and presented as his subject “The As- 
pects of Liability on Public Official 
Bonds.” 

Because of 
season the next 
will be held on 
meeting Terence J. 
States Guarantee Co. 
present as his subject 
Surety Court Decisions of 
3yrne is chairman of the 
reporting committee. 


the intervening holiday 
meeting of the forum 
January 13. At that 
Byrne of the United 
will preside and 
“Fidelity and 
1948.” Mr. 
forum’s law 
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NAIA Comp. Committee 
Sanctions Roeber Report 


RECOMMENDS ITS APPROVAL 
Finds Revised Rate Level Adjustment 


Factor an Improvement; Accepts 
Report on Expense Gradation 


The workmen’s compensation com- 
nittee of the NAIC, in its report 
Wednesday at the final session of the 
Commissioners’ mid-winter meeting, 
recommended to the convention for ap- 
proval the revised rate level adjustment 
factor as submitted with the supplemen- 
tary report of W. Roeber, general 
manager, National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance. This recommendation to 
the committee followed a two-day dis- 
cussion last week with company repre- 
sentatives at which James M. McCor- 
mack, Tennessee Commissioner, and 
chairman of the committee presided. 

In reporting on the rate level adjust- 
ment factor, Chairman McCormack said: 
“Our action is taken in recognition of 
the fact that the margin for contingen- 
cies contained in the previous proposal 
has now been eliminated by the sub- 
stitution of standard earned premiums 
for net earned premiums. The proposed 
factor is recognized as an improvement 
over the existing procedure.” 

Profit Factor Approved 

\fter considering the company pro- 
posal of a 214% profit factor as set forth 
in the National Council’s letter of No- 
vember 19, 1948, the committee reached 
the following conclusion: 

“The committee believes that there 
should be included, in the rate-making 
formula, a factor for profit but the fac- 
tor used should be demonstrated for 
each state by factual data to be such 
that it will produce only a just and 
reasonable return on invested capital 
and surplus devoted to workmen’s com- 
pensation business, with due considera- 
tion being given to any special condi- 
tions of individual states and to invest- 
ment earnings.” 

Chairman McCormack, in his report at 
the Wednesday session, explained that 
no data was submitted by the com- 
panies in support of the proposed 
amount of 21%4%. His committee had 
also taken into consideration, he said, 
the type of data considered by the 
New York ela in adopting the 
factor of 1149 

Pr aes by Size of Risk 

Chairman McCormack also reported 
that his committee has accepted the re- 
port of the subcommittee on the ques- 
tion of gradation of expenses by size 
of risk. Significant features of the sub- 
committee report on this subject are as 
follows: 

(1) That the proposed gradations of 
the 1943 rate program are found to be 
the reasonable approximations of the 
expense gradation. 

(2) The carriers are now requested to 
draft a practical procedure to measure 
expenses by size of risk prior to the 
Tune, 1949, annual meeting of the NAIC. 
Furthermore, they are requested to 
make compilation of such experience 
within a year thereafter. 

In submitting the report on this, the 
subcommittee said: “The committee ex- 
presses its sincere appreciation for the 
excellent end thorough work of the per- 
sonnel of the New York Insurance De- 
partment in carrying out, under the di- 
rection of the subcommittee, the field 
studies on expenses by size of risk. In 
our opinion this is one of the outstand- 
ing studies completed in recent years in 
the insurance business. In this connec- 
tion special commendation is due Arthur 
Bailey, casualty actuary. New York In- 
surance Department, and advisor of the 
subcommittee.” 

The report of the subcommittee on the 
interstate experience rating plan, pre- 
pared at its meeting, December 11, was 


considered by the NAIC workmen’s com- 


pensation committee and it was voted 
to adopt this report and transmit it to 
the committee on rates and rating or- 


National Surety Elects Ellis Carson 
Executive Vice President, Director 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the National Surety Corp. held in New 
York, December 14, Ellis H. Carson was 
e'ected executive vice president, director 
and member of the executive committee 
of the company. He was elected to sim- 
ilar positions with the company’s affiliate, 
National Surety Marine Insurance Corp. 
This is the first time the post of execu- 
tive vice president of the companies 
has been filled since the retirement of 
E. M. Ppa some time ago. 

Mr. Carson joined the National Surety 
as vice ee July 1, 1948, as the 
executive in charge of multiple line un- 
derwriting. In order to accept this posi- 
tion, he resigned as assistant United 
States manager of the fire companies of 
the Royal-Liverpool Group and as vice 
president of the Eagle, Globe and Royal 
Indemnity Cos. When he joined National 
Surety, Mr. Carson had been associated 
with the Royal-Liverpool Group continu- 
ously since 1923, first in England and 
then in this country. 

Mr. Carson Pg is born in Liverpool, 
England, July 6, 1904, and was educated 
at the Holt School in Liverpool. Upon 
graduation, he joined Alfred Holt & Co., 
and served in the merchant marine. He 
was at sea for three years and then went 
with Liverpool & London & Globe in 
the claims department at Liverpool, at 
the age of 19 years. 

He served in several departments of 
the company and in 1927 joined the 
Legal Insurance Co., an associate office 
of the Royal Insurance Co., at its Liver- 
pool branch office, as a claims adjuster 
Four vears later, the Royal took over 
the management of the Legal, which up 
to that time had operated independently, 
and Mr. Carson was placed in the claim 
department for the northern part of 
England for the Legal. He worked in 
the automobile, compensation and_ for- 
eign departments of the combined com- 
nanies when the Royal absorbed the 
Legal in 1934. 

Mr. Carson came to the United States 
in April, 1938, and began work here un- 
der direct tutelage of Frank J. O'Neill 
who for years was president of the 
Eagle and Royal Indemnity Cos. up to 
his retirement in 1944. In 1940, Mr. Car- 
son was made superintendent of the 
special risks department of the two 
companies and in 1941, he became man- 
ager of the joint liability, compensation 
and automobile departments of the 
companies. 

During the war years, Mr. Carson was 


ganizations. Consideration was given bv 
the subcommittee to the technical details 
of the interstate experience rating plan 
for workmen’s compensation insurance, 
“on the assumption that such rating is 
generally desirable and in accordance 
with the provisions of state rating laws.” 

Sentiment of the committee was that 
because the plan proposed bv the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance excludes the experience of risks in 
states which have not approved the in- 
terstate plan, risks having such experi- 
ence are not afforded the same treat- 
ment of their experience as risks hav- 
ing experience only in the states which 
have approved the plan. This points out 
the need, said the report, for treat- 
ment of interstate ratine problems by 
the NATC as a countrywide problem if 
such a plan is to be fully effective in 
its operation. The plan is now in effect 
in more than half of the states. 

The subcommittee felt that the diffi- 
culty could be resolved “either by grad- 
ual extension of the plan to other states 
or by the revision of the plan to provide 
for the use of all of the risk’s experi- 
ence in determining the modification 
which would then be applied only in 
those states approving the plan.” 

In connection with this second possi- 


ELLIS H. CARSON 


assigned to handle insurance on war 
contracts, making frequent trips to Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and other countries. When 
atomic energy began to develop, Mr. 
Carson took control of the Royal-Liver- 
pool Group’s interests in underwriting, 
“lies and engineering in connection 
with the atomic energy enterprise. With 
retirement of Mr. O'Neill, Mr. Carson 
hecame vice president of the Royal and 
Eagle Indemnity Cos. In the fall of 1945, 
he joined the metropolitan office of the 
companies and then, in order to prepare 
for multiple line underwriting, he was 
made assistant United States manager 
the fire companies and vice president 
the casualty companies of the group. 
Mr. Carson’s main interest among the 
insurance organizations is the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association. 
He is chairman of the board of the 
NAUA and serves on various industry 
committees having to do with multiple 
line operations and acquisition costs. 
He is a member of the Insurance Society 
of New York and a fellow of the Char- 
fered Insurance Institute of Great 
Britain. In 1936, he was awarded the 
Institute’s Morgan Owen gold medal on 
an essay on “Statutory Control of In- 
surance Companies.” 


f 
f 


bilitv the suggestion was made that a 
survey be made of the following: 

1. Conditions affecting the availability of ex- 
various states, including the 
rating organizations 


perience in the 
willingness of local state 
to furnish such experience. 

2. The justifications for such a rating pro- 
cedure and the willingness of carriers and of 
risks to accept it. 


It was further proposed that special 
study be given to the interstate rating 
problem in those states, such as Pennsyl- 
vania and California, for which the in- 


trastate experience rating plan differs 
considerably from that used in other 
states. Furthermore, said the report, 


“4 study should be made of the problems 
for those states having state funds as 
well as a survey of the prohibitions in 
state laws against interstate rating.” 

Finally, it was suggested that consid- 
eration be given to the use of a single 
administrative office or of regional 
offices to process the interstate rating of 
workmen's compensation insurance. The 
subcommittee’s feeling in this connection 
was that problems of administering the 
interstate rating plan under a multiplic- 
ity of local state rating organizations is 
productive of much duplication of work 
and thus may become unwieldy. 





Vanderbilt President 
Of C. & S. Club, N. Y. 


ELECTED AT CHRISTMAS PARTY 


690 Members and Friends Enjoy 40th 
Annual Meeting at Waldorf; New 
Officers Introduced 


Franklin V anderbilt, 1 manager, casualty 
department, New York office, Indemnity 
Co. of North America, was elected presi- 
dent of the Casualty & Surety Club 
at its 40th annual dinner and Christmas 
party, December 13, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. This good fellow- 
ship affair, attended by 690 members 
and friends, represents the social high 
spot of the holiday season. Traditionally 
no speeches are made, and in keeping 
Mr. Vanderbilt confined his acceptance 
of the presidency to two sentences. He 
was happy to have present John A. Die- 
mand, president of the North America 
companies, and a large delegation from 
Indemnity’s New York office. 

Charles S. Ashley, Maryland Casu- 
alty, as chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, submitted the following slate of 
officers in addition to Mr. Vanderbilt: 
William Bernhard, General Accident, 
first vice president; George W. McCagg, 
Eagle, Globe, Royal Indemnity Cos., 
second vice president; E. Q. Field, In- 
demnity Co., secretary-treasurer. Ex- 
ecutive committee members—Robert Mc- 
Claskey, Travelers; Ashby C. Taylor, 
Fidelity & Deposit; John S. Love, Home 
Indemnity; George T. Merrick, Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity, and Clar- 
ence A. Borst, United States Casualty. 
They were unanimously elected. 

R. H. Nicholls, secretary, Fidelity & 
Casualty, retiring president, expressed 
his appreciation for the club’s coopera- 
tion in the — year. Harry R. Muse, 
also of the F. & C., who did a fine job 
on arrangements for this party, reported 
as secretary-treasurer. The club’s treas- 
ury on November 30, 1948, showed a bal- 
ance on hand of $5,620.55. 

The evening’s entertainment, arranged 
by Mr. Vanderbilt, was thoroughly en- 
joyed. A number of companies also gave 
cocktail parties for their friends preced- 
ing the dinner. 


President’s Conference 


Set for June 1-3, 1949 

Major General Philip B. Fleming, Fed- 
eral Works Administrator and general 
chairman of the President’s Highway 
Safety Conference Action Program, an- 
nounces that the 1949 conference will 
be held June 1-3 at the Departmental 
Auditorium, Washington, D. C. 

In calling for the 1949 meeting, Presi- 
dent Truman noted that results since 
1936, when the action program was 
adopted, have been steady and gratify- 
ing and said: “Activities in line with 
the action program have gained momen- 
tum in the states and give promise of 
continuing progress.” 


John O. Cole President of 
Grand Jury Ass’n in E. C. 


John O. Cole, vice president, Stewart, 
Hencken & Will, Inc.. New York brok- 
ers, was elected December 9 to be presi- 
dent of the Grand Jury Association of 
Essex County (N. J.). Serving on the 
board of directors is another prominent 
insurance man, C. E, Deming, vice presi- 
dent of National Surety Corp. Among 
his insurance affiliations Mr. Cole is on 
the board of directors of the Insurance 
Brokers Association of New York. 





CONTRACT BUREAU REELECTIONS 

Officers of the Bureau of Contract 
Information, Washington, D. C., were 
reelected at the annual meeting of the 
bureau in New York, December 13. They 
are: President, J. A. Swearingen, secre- 
tary, Aetna Casualty & Surety Co.; vice 
president, Robert W. Stewart, assistant 
vice president, Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity Co.; secretary-treasurer, Alex D. 
Cockey, manager, contract department, 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
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Lewis Discusses Backman Surve 


Says Findings of Disinterested Economist Will Aid Member 
Companies of Surety Association of America to Accomplish 
Aim to Fit Themselves Into Business Requirements 


Stating that the primary objective of 
Association of America is “to 
fit ourselves into the requirements otf 
business.” Martin W. Lewis, general 
manager of the association, expressed the 
conviction that the new economic sur- 
vey of suretyship made by Dr. Jules 
Backman, marks a definitive step toward 
attainment of that goal, in an interview 
with this reporter for The Eastern Un- 
derwriter. 

Dr. Backman’s survey is now in its 
final form and galley proofs of it will 
have been distributed to the appropriate 
committee of the fauee ance Commis- 
sioners at their mid-winter meeting in 
New York this week, prior to publication 
of this issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer. It will be published in book form 
in January. 

Dr. Backm: 
fessor of 
versity, 
and Finance, 
final report for nine 


the Surety 
f 


who is associate pro- 

economics at New York Uni- 
School of Commerce, Accounts 
has been at work on the 
months. Upon its 
publication, it will be submitted to the 
member companies of the Surety Asso- 
ciation of America and its several find- 
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ings will be subject to debate by rhe 
company representatives as well as the 
Commissioners. 

The most important aspect of this 
project, Mr. Lewis emphasizes, is that it 
is wholly independent. No feature has 
been inspired by member companies of 
the association, no. attempt made to 
steer the economist or to whitewash any 
hase of the business which may appear 
» him not to conform to the letter and 
spirit of the South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States or Public 
Law 15. 

The Surety 


I 
: 
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Association, Mr. Lewis 


By JENNIE Suz DANIEL 


said, as evidence of its true purpose to 
fit suretyship into the requirements of 
business, obtained the services of the 
noted economist and authority, and gave 
him the go-ahead signal. As Mr. Lewis 
said, nine months is a short period in 
which to dissect a business, particu- 
larly one whose status has been revolu- 
tionized through operation of one Su- 
preme Court opinion and one Federal 
Act from a business wholly controlled 
by the states into interstate commerce, 
subject to Federal regulation with re- 
spect to the Federal Anti-Trust Laws. 

However, Dr. Backman, through in- 
tensive research, has completed his task. 
In carrying it out, he has had access to 
the files of the Surety Association of 
America and every company member of 
the association. He has also been in 
frequent consultation with the Insurance 
Departments of New York and other 
states. 

Praises Commissioners’ Attitude 

Mr. Lewis finds particular satisfaction 
in the attitude shown by the Insurance 
Commissioners in this and other under- 
takings of the Surety Association of 
America to fit itself into the require- 
ments of business. It is in appreciation 
of the fair-minded attitude of the Com- 
missioners that it was determined to 
place this survey in the hands of the 
special committee on rates and rating 
organizations of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners before 
it is submitted to and acted upon by 
the member companies of the Surety 
Association of America. 

In his preliminary report published 
last May, Dr. Backman laid down some 
of the broad objectives of the survey: 
to study the relationship of surety to 
the national economy, long-term trends 
in industry, the extent to which volume 
is concentrated in the largest companies 
in the industry, the relative importance 
of association companies, some of the 
facts concerning salvage and the delays 
in discovery of losses, the behavior of 
surety and casualty in the business cycle, 
particularly from 1929 to 1933 and during 
the war and post-war periods.” 

Among the other phases which Dr. 
Backman indicated would be embodied in 
the final report are: : the economic justi- 
fication for rating bureaus, the effects of 
ruinous rate competition, relationship 
between suretyship and various types of 
insurance, relationship to banking, dis- 
tribution of expenses and trends in vari- 
ous expense factors, reasons for the 
sharp increase in 1946 expense ratios, 
present structure of rates, long-term 
trend of rates and comparison with 
trends in other prices, relationship be- 
tween specific cyclical changes in this 
industry and the national economy with 
particular emphasis upon the relation- 
ship between specific lines and the ap- 
propriate economic data, extent of per- 
sonal suretyship where it is an impor- 
tant factor, relative importance of bonds 
of different sizes and the relationship 
between claims and number of bonds 
issued. 


Is of Incalculable Value 


Mr. Lewis’ conviction that this com- 
prehensive, long range study will be of 


incalculable value to the business and 
conduct of corporate suretyship is shared 
by a number of surety company spokes- 
men. Last summer when The Eastern 
Underwriter published symposium of 
views on casualty-surety prospects based 
on the experience of the first half of the 
year, a number of company representa- 
tives singled out Dr. Backman’s survey 
as the outstanding advancement in the 
suretyship field. One respondent, calling 
attention to the essential differences be- 
tween suretyship and insurance, said the 
danger is that criteria applied success- 
fully and with reasonable results will 
be forced upon the fidelity and surety 
business where they are not applicable 
and where the results would be neither 
fair nor reasonable. 

“Dr. Backman’s studies,” this cor- 
respondent said, “will disclose the essen- 
tial differences between insurance and 
suretyship and should lay the foundation 
for an intelligent approach in the latter 
field.” Another one, emphasizing Dr. 
Backman’s qualifications for his inves- 
tigation of practically all phases of the 
bonding business with principal emphasis 
on rating principles and practices, said: 
“Never before has such a complete sur- 
vey and analysis of our business been 
made by an economist in no way iden- 
tified with the bonding business and the 
result of his thorough and totally im- 
partial investigation is awaited with keen 
interest.” 

Such expressions, cotpled with his 
own opinion as to the consummate im- 
portance of Dr. Backman’s findings, led 
Mr. Lewis, when asked by The Eastern 
Underwriter to discuss trends in corpo- 
rate suretyship as based on this year’s 
experience and to summarize expectancy 
for 1949, to hesitate. He believes that 
actual publication of the results of the 
survey and the intensive study which 
will be accorded it within the . surety 
business as well as in the councils of the 
NAIC, will influence trends, 


Predictions Are Futile 


Mr. Lewis said also that predictions 
based on short term experience are fu- 
tile because there is a wider fluctuation 
in suretyship than in any class of insur- 
ance. History has proved that these 
cyclical changes which have been treated 
in Dr. Backman’s final report are ever- 
present in suretyship. 

In response to a question about two 
current problems, capacity or markets 
and interstate business, Mr. Lewis said 
that there is no problem in the surety 
business as respects capacity or market. 
The legal qualifying power of all quali- 
fied surety companies as laid down by 
the United States Treasury Department 
increased from $30,680,000 in 1938 to 
$79,180,000 in 1948. 


There is no question of doubt that 
every qualified risk can be handled by 
the industry today. The ability of com- 
panies as well as their willingness to ex- 
tend themselves is most unique in the 
field of underwriting today. 

Obviously, Mr. Lewis said, corporate 
suretyship is vitally concerned with cur- 
rent ‘discussions about interstate rating. 
Eighty per cent of the bonding business 
is interstate. Here, again, Mr. Lewis 


‘ooks to the Backman report as the 
medium through which the question of 
interstate rating as applied to the fidelity 
and surety fields will be clarified. 


Construction Bond Volume Rises 


Mr. Lewis had no hesitancy with re- 
spect to the field of construction bonds, 
Premium volume in this field is up and 
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will so continue for some years to come, 
he says, due entirely to the rise in con- 
struction costs. With a 100% increase 
in building costs, he said, even though 
the number of projects should be re- 
duced, volume will continue to rise. 
With cessation of the war, the Govern- 
ment continues to advance large peace- 
time projects and for the future, when 
construction costs go down, Mr. Lewis 
said the number of blueprints for other 
public and private construction work 
now on the drafting boards and await- 
ing consummation when prices once 
more are considered reasonable, indi- 
cates that construction bonds will afford 
a fertile field for years to come. 

This year, there has been above an 
average increase in fidelity bond pre- 
miums on a written basis due to the fact 
that the three-year term for blanket 
bonds and other fidelity risks was in- 
augurated in 1945 and 1948 was the re- 
newal or anniversary year. Although 
rates were reduced in 1945, volume is 
substantially greater. Substitution of 
blanket for schedule bonds continues to 
be the order of the day, to the satisfac- 
tion of both companies and assureds. 
Publicity in connection with losses has 
led many financial institutions to increase 
the amounts of their blanket fidelity 
coverage substantially. 

Public official bond business always 
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soars in a national election year, as more 
public officials begin their new terms 
following a presidential election than in 
any four-year period. Undoubtedly, Mr. 
Lewis said, these bonds already have 
been solicited and arranged for, but the 
premiums will not appear on the com- 
panies’ books until these thousands of 
elected officers start their terms early in 
1949, It therefore appears reasonably 
certain that, while 1948 may not show a 
marked advance in premium volume for 
public official bonds, next year should 
an a sharp increase in this field. 

Queried about the new blanket bond 
forms for public bodies recently promul- 
eated, Mr. Lewis said they are another 
evidence of how “we have adjusted our- 
selves to give in blanket form a type 
of contract which has been available for 
30 years under schedule form.” Mr. 
Lewis is definitely of the opinion that 
the promulgation of the two new forms, 
the public employes’ faithful per rform- 
ance blanket bond and public employes’ 
faithful performance blanket position 
bond, and the two revisions, public em- 
ployes’ honesty blanket bond and public 
employes’ honesty blanket position bond, 
making broader coverage available, are 
highly significant, 

While the revised bonds had for sev- 
eral years provided honesty protection, 
faithful performance of duty coverage 
formerly was unobtainable under blanket 
form. He feels that a definite public 
need has now been answered and while 
the new forms will produce lesser pre- 
mium on outstanding business, in the 
course of a few years the additional busi- 
ness written will more than compensate 
for the immediate loss. 


Expects More Blanket Forms 


The trend toward adoption of blanket 
coverage has accelerated appreciauly, 
and Mr. Lewis anticipates that coming 
years will bring additional forms of 
blanket bonds and other revisions to pro- 
vide more comprehensive coverages. 

From his background of more than 25 
years with the Towner Rating Bureau 
and the Surety Association of America 
(combined in October, 1947), and over 
30 years in the field of corporate surety- 
ship, Mr. Lewis is well cushioned against 
shock when sudden changes come. Dur- 
ing his tenure, he has seen corporate 
suretyship grow and change with times 
and conditions. He has witnessed the 
sharp mutations which accompany so 
dynamic a business. He has seen its ups 
and downs and has watched its cycles. 
Furthermore he has been a dominant 
figure in the growth and development 
of the bonding field in the period which 
has witnessed its largest growth. 

He does confess, however, that the 
transition of the business from state 
control into interstate commerce was a 
hurdle that, while not insurmountable, 
was high and broad and there remain 
many angles to be ironed out. This sit- 
uation brought about the consolidation 
of the Towner Rating Bureau, with 
which he was associated for 241%4 years, 
first as assistant manager and then as 
president, with the Surety Association 
of America, thus creating an instrumen- 
tality through which many of the prob- 
lems, may be resolved and the business 
more adequately fitted into the require- 
ments of business, Mr. Lewis believes. 


Success Exceeds Expectations 


Now that the first full year of opera- 
tion of the combined organization is al- 
most closed, Mr. Lewis says that the 
success of the combination has exceeded 
his greatest expectations. He says that 
the two organizations each had served 
a useful purpose through long and hon- 
orable careers but with the changed sta- 
tus of suretyship, the merger not only 
was justified but was essential. He says 
that the Insurance Commissioners, sorely 
beset by the problems involved in satis- 
fying the requirements of Public Law 15 


in all branches of the business, should 
not have to deal with two organizations 


of one segment of the business where 
one would suffice. 
Under Mr. Lewis’ direction, the Surety 
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Developing World-wide Market for 
Casualty Insurance a Challenge 


Spread of American Industry to Foreign Lands Presents 
New Problems; Need for War Clause Seen; No Uniform 


Pattern for Compulsory Auto Insurance 


By JosepH P. Grsson, JR. 


Manager, Casualty Department 
American Foreign Insurance Association 


Developing a world-wide market for 
casualty insurance for the American 
agent and broker is a worthwhile chal- 
lenge and an interesting task. American 
industry is spreading out more and more 
to foreign lands, and insurance markets 
must be made co-extensive if insurance 
is to continue to be the “handmaiden of 
commerce.” 

Insurance in foreign lands presents sev- 
eral problems in addition to those found 
in the domestic picture. A recent article 
in Barron’s Weekly describes clearly the 
back drop of the world scene against 
which industry as well as insurance must 
operate. Barron’s stated: 

“As far as can be seen ahead there is 
no end to the tension under which the 
people of this country must live in their 
relations with the rest of the world. They 
will be able the better to stand the ten- 
sion and cope with its effects if they get 
used to the idea that it is going to last, 
instead of wavering between hope for a 
settlement and despair at new crises.” 

Obviously, the war, riot and civil com- 
motion clauses are just as important in 
these circumstances to the casualty busi- 
ness as they are to fire insurance. Do- 
mestically, casualty underwriters have 
paid little attention to the war clause, but 
the advent of long range guided missiles, 
not to mention the ever-present atom 
bomb should make even American cas- 
ualty risks more susceptible to the use 
of a war clause. 

U. S. Dollar Coverage In Demand 


With respect to casualty insurance gen- 
erally, many of the same problems are 
found abroad, some in new and some in 
old clothes. Inflation, for example, is 
highlighted by the various types of cur- 
rencies and the rates of exchange. Very 
few countries at the moment have a hard 
currency, and, as a result, U. S. dollar 
coverage is much in demand where it can 
be legally written. American business 
much prefers U. S. dollar coverage on its 
foreign investments, and to the best of 
our ability we endeavor to supply this 
need. 

Just because the agent or broker is 
located in Timbuktu or far inland from 
ocean seaports, there is no reason why 
he should pass up the opportunity to 
serve his friends who may be going 
abroad or who may have business inter- 
ests in foreign lands. Nothing cements 
a risk to a broker or agent like giving 
unusual service, and the American as- 
sured who can have his foreign opera- 
tions properly protected through his reg- 
ular agent or broker will reward such 
service by his continued patronage. , 

Workmen’s compensation insurance 
has developed further along social lines 
in foreign fields than it has in the United 
States. On July 5, 1948, Social Security 
laws took over the function of workmen's 
compensation in the United Kingdom. In 
various large cities of South America, 
Social Security legislation has supplanted 
workmen’s compensation, although some- 
times in the rural territories, compensa- 
tion laws still apply. Obviously, it is only 
a matter of time and further organization 
of government until Social Security will 
be expanded to include all of such ter- 
ritories. 

In some fields the trend toward gov- 
ernment monopoly of compensation in- 
surance is noticeable. Originally, most 
workmen’s compensation laws imposed 
the obligation for payment in the event 
of occupational disability directly upon 
the employer but omitted the require- 


ment of insurance. This is still true in 
many countries, but the spirit of socializa- 
tion that is almost world-wide continues 
to crop up to present laws for govern- 
ment monopoly. This trend is usually 
accompanied by an eset extension of 
benefits under the existing law. For ex- 
ample, in one territory the administrators 
arbitrarily force payment from the em- 
ployer for disability from the date of 
accident, totally disregarding the waiting 
period. In another territory, due to the 
inflation of currency, the weekly benefits 
are arbitrarily increased. The unwary 
underwriter can find himself in an em- 
barrassing position in such circumstances. 


Foreign Compensation Laws 

Many of the foreign compensation laws 
have a characteristic quite different from 
our domestic state laws. Here in the 
United States all employes in. a covered 
industry are included regardless of the 
rate of pay, but the weekly benefits 
are restricted by means of minima and 
maxima. Quite often abroad only those 
employes receiving a rate of pay below a 
set maximum per week are covered, 
while those employes receiving more 
than such maximum are not covered un- 
der the workmen’s compensation law, 
but sometimes have the benefit of a So- 
cial Security law. This is an awkward 
arrangement, and occasionally adminis- 











J. P. Gibson’s Career 


Joseph P. Gibson, Jr., author of the 
article on this page, is recognized as one 
of the leading casualty underwriters in 
the New York market. A graduate of 
Beloit College, Wis., he started his in- 
surance career in the statistical depart- 
ment of a Boston company. Two years 
later he went into the agency field with a 
prominent Rockford, Ill., insurance office 
in a managerial capacity. While there 
Mr. Gibson qualified for membership in 
the Casualty Actuarial Society as an as- 
sociate; thereafter he became actuary of 
a mid-west casualty company w here he 
remained until 1929 when he was given 
an important assignment in New York. 
This was to liquidate the agency of 
Henry W. Ives & Co. and to reorganize 
it as the Excess Underwriters, Inc. Join- 
ing the organization, Mr. Gibson directed 
its activities as vice president and general 
manager, later winning promotion to the 
presidency. He resigned in 1941 to join 
the Excess Insurance Co. of America as 
vice president and secretary. 

A turning point in his career came in 
April, 1948, with his resignation from the 
Excess Insurance Co. to join the Ameri- 
can Foreign Insurance Association as 
head of its then newly organized casualty 
department. Doing a world-wide busi- 
ness, Mr. Gibson’s scope has been broad- 
ened and his insurance thinking is now 
international rather than national. He 
will have his thirtieth anniversary in the 
casualty business next year. 





trators of the law tend to disregard the 
exclusion of employes with the higher 
rate of pay and award compensation ac- 
cordingly. 

Compulsory automobile bodily injury 
liability insurance is found frequently, but 
there is no uniform pattern. In English 
controlled areas there is usually no limit 
to the amount of liability. Quite often 
liability and property damage are com- 
bined with a single limit. In one terri- 
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tory, insurance is compulsory only with 
respect to commercial vehicles and in an- 
other territory only third party property 
damage is required. In some territories 
insurance is not compulsory but if the 
motorist who finds himself in an acci- 
dent cannot produce a policy in the lan- 
guage of the country, he may find himself 
languishing in the local jail and feeling 
very much cut off from the world. 
Reliable Statistics Hard to Find 

In general, reliable statistics on for- 
eign casualty business are not to be 
found except in rare instances. It seems 
to be the general practice to publish 
whatever statistics are available in the 
form of premiums written and losses 
paid. Any casualty rate maker learns 
yan that losses paid to premiums writ- 
ten in the casualty business is a danger- 
ous yardstick, and that unless he can get 
the ratio of incurred losses to earned 
premiums he might as well indulge in 
some first class guessing. 

Too often government statistics can be 
found only on a written and paid basis. 
In one large territory where the govern- 
ment competes with private carriers for 
compulsory as well as voluntary insur- 
ance, statistics are gathered and rates are 
made on the basis of premiums written 
and losses paid. In this country, private 
carriers take a severe beating as they are 
subject to rather heavy taxation which 
the government instrumentality does not 
have to pay. Thus have freedom from 
taxation and inadequate statistics com- 
bined to give government insurance a 
heavy advantage. Private carriers must 
get a well-balanced portfolio of business 
to absorb the known losses on the class 
written by the government. 

AFIA Maintains World-wide Facilities 

Casualty business has a large and im- 
portant element of service. The de- 
pendable and satisfactory casualty mark- 
et, foreign or domestic, can be expanded 
no faster than the claims facilities can 
support. The American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association has nearly fifty well- 
staffed offices at strategic points through- 
out the world where proper service can 
be given American industries with for- 
eign subsidiaries or operations. To the 
extent that foreign laws permit the writ- 
ing of business in U. S. dollars, the 
American broker and agent have a mark- 
et for their clients for casualty insurance 
written on the forms and in the manner 
with which they are familiar. 

However, there are certain territories 
where literally a high board fence is 
erected around the entire boundary to 
keep out all forms of insurance except 
those permitted by local laws under 
severe penalties. Such restrictions create 
a real hardship on the American broker 
and agent as he has practically no con- 
tacts with the local market and when, by 
dint of great effort, he secures a connec- 
tion, he finds that local coverages are 
very restricted and rates high. In such 
circumstances, the services of AFIA are 
at the agent’s beck and call. 
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The A. & H. Picture in 1948 


Record-Breaking Production of Nearly Billion Dollars in Premiums Expected 


This Year; Leaders Believe Loss Experience Will Continue Satisfactory 


Long as High Employment Exists 
ulation As Result of NAIC Requirements; 1949 Outlook Good 


ITE the new regulatory pattern 


ESPITI ( 
D to which the accident and health 
industry must conform in the years 


ahead, the atmosphere is a_ generally 
cheerful one as the close of 1948 ap- 
proaches, and the outlook for 1949 is 
bright from a production standpoint. 
Leaders anticipate the entry of new 
states into the —_ sickness disability 
field. which if the California and New 
Jersey plans are followed, will further 


stimulate production. 

As to 1948 premium volume, the expecta- 
tion is that it will come close e the bil- 
lion dollar mark. This will be the record- 
breaking result for the year if the pro- 


duction pace of 15% to 25%, indicated 
as of November 1, is maintained. If the 
final figures for 1948 bear out this in- 
crease they will be another potent 


Federal compulsory in- 
outstanding tribute to 


argument against 
surance and an 


agents and brokers countrywide whose 
interest in A. & H. has increased so 
markedly in recent years. 


Nation’s Prosperity Major Factor 

The nation’s general prosperity has 
been a major er in maintaining con- 
tinued growth in & H. writings, plus 
the fact that aaacnet and personal 
incomes are higher than ever. Likewise, 
these factors have had a decided bear- 
ing on the favorable loss experience re- 
ported by most of the companies for 
the first ten months of 1948. Although 
loss ratios on commercial business are 
running several points higher than in 
1947 they are regarded as “satisfactory. 
Group A. & H. experience is on a par 
with that of 1947 but some companies 
point to increased loss ratio on hospital 
business, both individual and Group. 

These loss experience trends are in- 
dicative of a 2 ge which is well known 
to accident and health underwriters. It 
is an axiom with them that their losses 
will vary inversely with the general busi- 
ness cycle. As recently explained by E. 
ie Faulkner, Woodmen Accident presi- 
dent, when business activity as a whole 
is at a high level, accident and health in- 
surance relatively low. When 
business generally drops off disability 
losses rise. Thus, the & H. business 
shows its sensitiveness to changes in the 
general business cycle 








losses are 


Significant Developments of 1948 
4 detailed A. & H. 


examination of 


trends and devolpments, made by the 
top ranking executives of leading 
companies in this field—both large and 
small—are a _ reliable guide to the 
year’s significant developments. Fore- 
most among them is the pronounced 
trend toward increased state regulation 
which has developed through the re- 
quirements - the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. These re- 


ni ane ay which are far-reaching in 
their scope, are as follows: (1) that the 
third edition of the industry’s Official 
Guide be applied to all policies, effective 
July 1, 1949; (2) that A. & H. 
experience be filed by all companies by 
policy forms, starting as of June W, 
1949; (3) the preparation of a revised 
standard provisions law for nationwide 
adoption, and (4) that the A. & H. in- 
dustry should set up minimum benefit 
standards so as to eliminate certain 


loss 


See Trend Toward Increased Reg- 


By Wattace L. CLapp 


troublesome practices within the in- 
dustry. 

When interviewed by the writer as 
to their attitude on these regulatory re- 


quirements company executives were 
generally in accord on the need for re- 
vision at this time. There were some 
erumblings, of course, because of the 
increased expense involved in putting 
the changes into effect. It was 
pointed out Insurance Departments are 
now assuming management functions. 
However, the regulatory pattern is now 
well defined, in contrast to the confusion 
of the past few years, and the prevailing 
sentiment of A. & H. leaders is sensibly 
along these lines: “Let’s work together 
in putting these changes through with- 
out further delay.” 


Will Mean Policy Modernization 
When he 


also 


gave his annual report as 
manager of the Bureau of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, Joseph F. Follmann 
put on the record that all of this regu- 
latory activity will require the reprint- 
ing, modernization, extension and gen- 
eral improvement of the policy contract. 
This will mean a lot of work, to be sure, 
but at the same time it is also enabling 
the companies to examine their present 
contracts with a critical eye. The result, 


as Mr. Follmann indicates, will un- 
doubtedly be simplification as well as 
greater flexibility in the choice of bene- 
fits. 


In agreement with this opinion, Gerald 
S. Parker, secretary, A. & H. depart- 
ment, Preferred Accident, looks forward 
to improved policy language as _com- 
panies prepare the required new forms. 
Similarly, W. E. Kipp, assistant secre- 
tary, Indemnity Co. of North America, 
sees the underwriting re in the direc- 
tion of a broadening of A. & H. policies. 


Relations With td OR Improved 


It is encouraging to note that in their 
joint study on major & H. problems, 
chiefly the impact of Federal anti-trust 
laws upon the business and the rapidly 
expanding regulatory pattern, there has 
developed this year between A. & H. 
company men and the Insurance Com- 
missioners a better spirit of cooperation 
and a mutual understanding of common 
problems. Mr. Follmann pointed to this 
trend in his annual report and credited 
the improved relationship to the de- 
velopment of small joint working sub- 
committees. Backing him up, Jarvis Far 
ley, Massachusetts Indemnity’s actuary, 
who is chairman of the standard provi- 


sions committee of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference, told the 


writer: 

“A year ago I was deeply disturbed 
at the extent to which relations between 
the Commissioners and the companies 
seemed to have degenerated due, I felt, 
primarily to misunderstandings. The 
joint sub-committee procedure had not 
yet been adopted, and at large public 
meetings it seemed impossible to attain 
the objective atmosphere which is so 
necessary to a proper definition of prob- 


lems and constructive study of their 
solution. 
“This year’s sub-committee approach 


to our common problems has gone far 
to provide that atmosphere. I feel that 
the degree of misunderstanding has been 


reduced and_ the 
temperate and con- 
discussion of joint problems.” 


very considerably 
foundation laid for 
structive 


W. E. Kipp’s Comments 
are also reflected in re- 


other company executives 
the writer and the think- 


These views 
sponses trom 
interviewed by 


ing among them is that both sides are 
more than ever aware that they must 
work together to remove whatever flaws 
exist in the & #H. business. However, 


the point is made by W. 

the Indemnity Co. of N. A. 
missioner-Industry relations need fur- 
ther improvement in the manner in 
which problems are solved, and the part 


Kipp of 
that Com- 


each side should play in such solution. 
Specifically, Mr. Kipp objected to the 
method of eliminating from the business 


the bad practices which result in so 
many complaints to State Insurance De- 
partments. “Some of the Commissioners,” 
he said, “advocate a sweeping legislative 
program to impose rigid and detailed 
controls on the whole business which 
would give them new and general powers 
of rule making. Such a program is 
unnecessary, 

“The offenders are a very few insurers 
who have fleeced a comparatively small 
number of people by misleading advertis- 
ing, tricky contracts and sharp adjusting 
methods. The only problem is to identify 
and force them to correct such abuses. 
If the usual common law rules, penal- 
izing fraud and false pretenses, prohibit- 
ing Insurance contracts contrary to pub- 
lic policy, and compelling the payment 
of just debts are not enough, then every 
Insurance Commissioner in the Union 
has a varying choice of statutes prohibit- 


ing unfair trade practices, requiring ap- 
proval or seviattns disapproval of pol- 
icy forms, and authorizing in proper 
cases the revocation of company and 


producer licenses.” 
Says Industry Cannot Police Own Ranks 


Observing that there are already more 
than enough laws and legal powers bear- 
ing on the A. & H. business, Mr. Kipp 
thinks that the real question is who is 
to apply them and how. “Industry can- 
not police its own ranks,” he says, “be- 
cause to do so would involve joint acts 
of boycott and coercion which the Fed- 
eral anti-trust laws forbid, and which the 
Federal courts might not approve under 
the ‘rule of reason.’ However, the Com- 
missioners have in their complaint files 
the information necessary to identify 
those insurers who are guilty of bad 
practices. 

“Studies already made by Industry in- 
dicate that they (the Commissioners) 
have the power to force the elimination 
of these practices. Industry is ready and 
willing to the Commissioners in 
every way possible. At the same time we 
must, in the public interest, take a firm 
stand against statutory policy forms or 
other regulations which will stifle our 
business and make it impossible to sup- 
ply the kind of protection the buyer 
wants and should have.” 

Mr. Kipp’s final theught is that what- 
ever may be the means adopted to solve 
this problem, “Commissioner - Industry 
relations must continue to improve until 
the solution is reached. Until it is, 


assist 


neither side will have performed its 
first duty of serving the insuring public.” 


Reactions to FTC Mail Order Probe 


Of uppermost interest as the 
closes is the entry of the Federal Trade 
Commission into the A. & H. regulatory 
picture. Its attention has centered upon 
unethical trade practices in the adver- 
tising and sale of mail order A. & H. in- 
surance—long a sore spot. The Insurance 
Commissioners have been requested by 
the FTC to submit factual information 
from their files regarding such activities, 
and naturally they are complying with 
the request. 

For the most part A. & H. company 
executives are not concerned over the 
FTC’s efforts to apply corrective meas- 
ures, particularly as they are in the pub- 
lic interest. The thinking of one execu- 


year 


tive, as follows, reflects the general sen- 
timent: “While it is true that there are 
several mail order companies operating 


on a thoroughly reputable basis, the fact 
must be recognized that in many in- 
stances the companies operating in this 
field issue policies which insure the com- 
pany instead of the insured. If this and 
other unfair practices can be eliminated 
by setting up rules and regulations which 
must be followed, then the FTC is en- 
titled to the commendation of companies 
which are making a serious effort to 
create and maintain the good-will of the 
insuring public.” 

It is possible, of course, that the 
FTC’s action may be one of the “straws 
in the wind” pointing to a trend toward 
Federal interference. But before reach- 
ing this conclusion it will be worthwhile 
to reflect on the following comments by 
Kk. J. Faulkner, president, Woodmen 
Accident, pointing to the salutary re- 
sults of such “interference.” Mr. Faulk- 
ner also expresses himself on the value 
of “constructive” state regulation, say- 
ing: 

“Whether or not one is concerned by 
the FTC’s interest in the mail order 
business will depend on whether he 
favors Federal regulation of our indus- 
try, or of some phases of insurance 
activity. It is my feeling that any coop- 
eration between public agencies, whether 
at the state or national level, and the 
industry, which helps the companies do 
a better job for the public is sound. 

“I believe in state regulation and feel 
that it can be made to work. However, 
state Insurance Departments must bury 
picayune differences and work more con- 
structively with the accident and health 
industry or I fear we shall see Federal 
regulation superimposed on state super- 
vision.” 


Trend Toward State Cash Sickness Laws 


No development has been watched 
more closely than that in the direction 
of state adoption of non-occupational 
cash sickness disability laws. The first 
full year’s experience under California’s 
UCD plan has been scrutinized in home 
offices and made the subject of plat- 
form addresses. Likewise, the entry of 
the state of New Jersey into this field 
on a basis similar to that of California 
has created great excitement in both 
home offices and in the field. The oppor- 
tunity to write so-called TDB business in 
this state in competition with a state- 
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sponsored fund has been accepted as a 
challenge by the companies to demon- 
strate that private industry can do a 
better job than the state. 

More than thirty companies, including 
the nation’s largest life insurance com- 
panies, are now working strenuously, and 
against time, to get their fair share of 
this business. Even those who entered 
the field reluctantly do not deny that 
p —, has been stimulated and that 
the TDB program profitably can be 
used as a stepping stone to other types 
of disability business. 

There is also keen interest in what 
other states will do when their legisla- 
tures meet next year. Already Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York has re- 
quested his joint legislative committee 
on industrial and labor relations to look 
into the possibility of setting up sick- 
ness benefits under the state’s unemploy- 
ment insurance law. Furthermore, it is 
a matter of record that thirty bills were 
introduced in the 1948 legislature of New 
York State calling for some form of 
cash sickness benefits insurance. If this 
proves to be the 1949 trend (and many 
company men anticipate that it will) the 
\. & H. industrv is in for a year of 
intense activity. The following comments 
point to the fact that executives of com- 
nanies already writing UCD and TDB 
business are ready to expand their oper- 
ations: 

What Leaders Say 

J. M. Smith, vice president, Continen- 
tal Casualty, says: 

“We are sufficiently encouraged by the 
over-all picture to continue and even ex- 
tend our activity in the cash sickness 
field if similar laws are passed in other 
states. The only pitfall I see is the 
tendency for companies participating to 
go a little toc far in liberalizing their 
coverage or reducing their premium. My 
reason for this feeling is that the facts 
and figures, upon which this tendency 
toward liberalization is based, existed in 
times of high employment and high 
wages; whereas, it is within the realm 
of possibility that in the years ahead we 
may encounter some degree of unem- 
ployment and some imalingering which 
may upset our present day calculations.” 

P. W. Stade, assistant secretary, Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty, comments: 

“We entered the California UCD field 
more or less because we felt we had no 
alternative in that we wanted to do our 
part to prevent a State monopoly. The 
over-all results have been satisfactory 
and we would be encouraged to stay in 
this field if there is any chance of keep- 
ing the state from increasing the week- 
ly benefit beyond the point where we 
can actuarially afford to write it for 1% 
of taxable payroll. Weare concerned with 
the fact that the loss ratio will undoubt- 
edly rise if California enters a period of 
unemployment. 

“We are also in the New Jersey TDB 
picture which, in our opinion, has two 
major advantages. The first is that there 
is an employer contribution, which is a 
healthy factor, and secondly, all em- 
pl oyes must be insured if a majority (not 
all) of them vote in favor of an insurance 
company plan. 

Laurence B. Soper, assistant secretary, 
accident department, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, whose company is one of the big 
writers of cash sickness business in the 
two states named, quotes his home office 
group department as saying: 

“We will probably be active in other 
states if cash sickness laws are passed, 
and if such laws permit insurance com- 


pany participation, , a « Tes toe early 
to “ to assess any advantages that 
may result from this activity. We believe 


that ine ‘nued succe ssful underwriting of 
this type of business is contingent not 
only on good morbidity but on legisla- 
tive action and the continuation of fa- 
vorable economic conditions.” 

Marcus Gunn, vice president and ac- 
tuary, California-Western States Life, 
expresses his company’s keen interest in 
cash sickness business by saying: 

“We will continue our activity in the 
California UCD business and expect to 
enter the New Jersey TDB field. The 
advantages of writing this class of busi- 
ness include the making of a profit and 
helping to maintain the validity of pri- 


vate enterprise. The pitfalls involve the 
attitude of legislators and state admin- 
istrative officers. To date these have 
been satisfactory.” 

Darrell O. Smith, vice president, 
American Casualty of Reading, which is 
writing under the New Jersey plan but 
not in California, has the following to 
say: 
“The big advantage of participating in 
such a plan is the service to our agents 
and clients, and demonstrating that pri- 
vate industry can take care of the na- 
tion’s insurance needs. However, it is 
still an open question as to whether TDB 
business can be written on a profitable 
basis. Only time will give us the an- 
swer to this.” 

Logan Bidle, secretary, A. & H. de- 
partment, Aetna Life, passes along the 
assurance from the group department of 
his company that “if TDB laws are 
passed in additional states, we will par- 
ticipate.” 

A final comment on this subject, re- 
ceived from a company chief executive 
of many years’ standing, recommends a 
“wait and see” attitude. “There is 
neither encouragement nor discourage- 
ment in the picture at this time,” he 
says. “However, competition is keener. 
Let’s wait another full year under the 
two state plans for sufficient experience 
before forming definite conclusions.” 


The Outlook for 1949 

There is general agreement among 
those interviewed that A. & H. premium 
volume will continue to increase in 1949 
although perhaps at not as rapid a rate 
as in 1947 and 1948. The opinion is also 
well defined that loss ratios will also be 
higher next year but the industry does 
not anticipate any drastic rise in loss 
ratios unless, of course, there should be 
a major business recession. Some indi- 
vidual expressions of opinion on the 
outlook, which all agree is good, follow: 

Dr. C. C. Criss, president, Mutual 
Benefit H. & A. Association—The out- 
look in our business is very bright for 
1949. Times are good, employment 
higher than ever before, and general 
business is prosperous. All spell in- 
creased need for our services. 

Travis T. Wallace, president, Great 
American Reserve—I expect that in 1949 
underwriting trends, already well de- 
veloped, will continue—such as constant 
attempts to give the policyholder more 
for his money and the most liberal pos- 
sible treatment on claims. 

Gerald S. Parker, secretary, Preferred 
Accident—We look for an underwriting 
trend toward improved policy language 
as companies prepare new forms in 
keeping with NAIC requirements. Com- 
petition will undoubtedly become keener 
than ever. Assuming the continuance of 
reasonable prosperity and intensification 
of public education, production should 
continue to increase. 

“Loss experience is affected by so 
many different factors that predictions 
are hazardous. However, loss trends are 
normally slow, and I do not anticipate 
any drastic increase in loss_ ratios, 
barring, of course, a major business re- 
cession. Gradual easing of hospital space 
shortages and levelling off of the in- 
flationary trend and sellers’ market could 
increase loss ratios gradually.” 

Depends on Full Employment 

W. E. Kipp, assistant secretary, In- 
demnity Co. of N. A—The production 
outlook depends greatly on the continua- 
tion of the full employment we have en- 
joyed for several years. If it continues 
there is every reason to expect about 
the same increase in business that we 
have enjoyed each year since the end 
of the war. Loss experience also depends 
upon employment. If full employment 
continues we will find loss ratios remain- 
ing more or less stationary. But if we 
have any considerable amount of unem- 
ployment we are quite certain to find 
loss ratios increasing. 

W. G. Alpaugh, president, Inter- 
Ocean of Cincinnati—The se ele 
trend seems to be in the direction of 
greater volume of franchise and sate 
business with a slackening up in the 


(Continued on Page 96) 











Announcing - - 


A 10-POINT SERVICE PROGRAM 


FOR 1949 


—to enable producers to intelligently serve the public in its 
selection of A. & H. and hospitalization coverages. We offer: 


1. Accident insurance with ambiquous provisions eliminated. 


2. Health coverage with waiting periods at date of issue and house 


confinement eliminated. 


3. Following date of issue, first day health coverage is granted with an 
option of various elimination periods from one week to thirty days. This 


provides policy flexibility. 


4. The BEST in hospital, surgical and medical expense insurance for the 
individual and the entire family, ranging from $3 to $10 a day in benefits. 
The usual 10-month waiting period for numerous diseases is eliminated from 


our program. 


5. SPECIAL FEATURES of our Hospital Plan: 
(a) 180 days payable each disability. No limit as to number of days 
in any one year. 
(b) $25 to $100 for miscellaneous hospital expenses. 
(c) $3 to $200 for surgical operations. 
(d) $3 per day for doctor's visits while hospitalized. 
(e) $30 to $100 for pregnancy—child birth or miscarriage. 
(#) $500 or $1,000 for accidental death. 


6. IMPORTANT: On the family plan premiums are paid only for the first 
TWO children; additional children are covered FREE. 


7. Premiums DO NOT increase at any attained age. Benefits are not re- 


duced at any attained age nor is coverage terminated at a given age. 


8. Impress upon your clients—this hospital plan is available at ages one 


month to 75 years—nearest birthday. 


9. "Package Coverage" for the Head of the Family, embracing Accident, 
Health, Hospital and Surgical coverages. These are arranged in two occu- 
pational groups. MANUAL UNNECESSARY. Details reduced to a minimum. 


10. In this highly competitive and rapidly developing field we offer to the 
public unequalled coverage and service, and to the producer liberal first 


year commissions and renewals. 


All Claims Paid at New Jersey Office 


WILLIAM FORD 


State General Agent for New Jersey 


HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY 
Raymond Commerce Bldg. Newark 2, New Jersey 
(Suite 3211-19) 


Call MArket 2-1371 for Quick Service 
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1948 Trends in Auto Casualty Insurance 


Marked Improvement in Auto B, I. and P. D. Liability Experience Indicated; 


Many Companies Expect to Show Overall Profit; 


Capacity” 


Situation Easing; 


Accident Frequency and Inflation May Offset Effect of Further Rate Increases 


The year 1948 will show a marked im- 
provement in the experience for auto- 
mobile bodily injury and property dam- 
age liability coverages. The present in- 
dications are that the bodily injury loss 
ratio for all companies combined will 
be very close to the permissible. Many 
of the companies will show a profit, and 
others will show a small loss, However, 
most of the companies will still show a 
loss in the property damage coverage. 

Although the downward trend of auto- 
mobile casualty loss ratio is a welcome 
sign, the companies are still not out of 
the woods. It is true that manual rates 
have been increased in numerous states 
during the year 1948 and a few more 
increases are contemplated within the 
next six months. It is also true that the 
companies will not get the full benefit 
of these increases for another year or 
two. So on the surface of things it would 
seem that the recent rate increases, 
coupled with the contemplated increases, 
should be sufficient to bring the loss 
ratio down to the break-even point. 
Unfortunately, there are other influences 
at work which may offset the effect of 
further rate increases, First, there is 








Ryder’s Background 


— Ryder is one of the pioneers 
in the development of automobile insur- 
ance rates and coverages. A graduate of 
Cornell University, his first insurance 
position was with the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Service Bureau as inspector 
and safety engineer. In 1914 he became 
manager of the bureau’s Louisiana branch 
and a year later was transferred to the 
managership of the Missouri branch. 

In the meantime, automobile insurance 
was undergoing a rapid growth, and 
when the bureau estab lished a depart- 
ment for the fixing and administration of 
automobile rates, Mr. Ryder was placed 
in charge. Thus, he has the distincition 
of having been the organizer and first 
manager of the automobile department in 
what "is today the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters. 

Mr. Ryder next joined the General Ac- 
cident, assigned at ‘firs t to special consul- 
tat ion work. Later he became manager 
of its ig office automobile department. 
W hen the Great American Indemnity 

vas organized in 1926 Mr. Ryder was 
selected to set up its automobile division 
and has managed it ever since. In April, 
1944, he was elected vice president of the 
company. 





Among his affiliations Mr. Ryder is a 
member of the American Association of 
He is the au- 
n I k 5. if not the 
first, published on automobile insurance. 
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By AmpsrosE RYDER 


Vice President, Great American Indemnity Co. 


definitely lower in the past two years 
than in the pre-war years. No small 
amount of credit for this favorable state 
of affairs must go to the accident pre- 
vention department of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Companies, That 
organization has been doing yeoman 
work on a nationwide basis, in almost 
every phase of accident prevention, par- 
ticularly in driver education in the high 
schools. The time to catch a driver is 
when he is young, and apparently it is 
possible through safety education to 
bring about a substantial decrease in the 
accident frequencies of young drivers. 
At any rate, here’s hoping that the good 
work will continue, so that policyhold- 
ers, insurance companies and the gen- 
eral public may all share in the benefits 
which will accrue. 


Unfortunately, the insurance compa- 
nies cannot afford to gamble on the 
optimistic prospects of a continued low 


accident frequency. If the accident fre- 
quency should rebound to the pre-war 
level, the present rates will be inade- 
quate; and if by any chance the acci- 
dent frequency should even exceed the 
pre-war level, then the companies will 
be in for a ‘heavy loss. On the other 
hand, there is also the possibility that 
the accident frequency may continue to 
improve. At least we hope that will be 
the case. 


Although it is anybody’s guess as to 
whether the accident frequency trend will 
be up or down, we can safely predict 
that the trend for increased congestion 
of the highways will continue upwards, 
with five million new cars turned out in 
1948 and perhaps another five or six 
million in 1949. This increased conges- 
tion should tend to increase the accident 
frequency, although it does not always 
work out that way. Many of the under- 
writers are glad to see old cars replaced 











“SECURITY” 


The state of being secure— | 


Freedom from care... 


Freedom from doubt 


Safety — Stability 


DISHONESTY INSURANCE IS 
ESSENTIAL TO SECURITY 








Freedom from danger or risk 
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Sear en remna 


‘by new cars, 


but my own personal ob- 
servation is that accidents are caused 
by the man at the wheel, not by the car. 
In fact, new cars have a habit of speed- 
ing, which is bad for slow-thinking and 
slow-reacting homo sapiens. Therefore, 
accidents are likely to be more serious 
in the future. 


Trend Toward High Powered Engines 


While on the subject of speeding I can 
mention another trend which is not at all 
to the rosy A of automobile casualty 
underwriters, ie., the trend toward high- 
powered patie Many of the new 
model privé ite passenger cars are sport- 
ing engines of 125 to 150 horsepower. 
These cars are also equipped with soft 
tires and other engineering features, 
which tend to give the driver and pas- 
sengers a false feeling of security even 
at speeds of 100 miles an hour. It is ask- 
ing entirely too much of weak human 
nature to expect all of that high-speed 
riding comfort to go unused. It is my 
guess that speeds in excess of 60 miles 
per hour will be all too frequent and that 
accident severities will increase notice- 
ably, as a result of the competition of the 
automobile manufacturers to build high 
speeds and a false feeling of security into 
the new models. 


Upward Trend of Claim Costs 


Another trend which is not to the lik- 
ing of the casualty companies is the up- 
ward trend of claim costs. Automobile 
property damage claims are already cost- 
ing twice the pre-war figure. There are 
reasons to believe that these claim costs 
may have reached their peak. In fact, 
with more competition for repair busi- 
ness it is even hoped that repair costs 
will gradually show a decrease. On the 
other hand, the car manufacturers have 
not been at all helpful in their design of 
new cars. Whereas it used to be possible 
to fix up a fender damage for $10 or $15, 
now it costs $50 or more. As one under- 
writer so aptly put it, “the handling of a 
property damage claim used to be just 
peanuts, whereas now it is big business.” 

Although property damage claims may 
have reached their peak, bodily injury 
claims are still behind the inflationary 
procession. The average cost today is 
probably about 35% above the pre-war 
cost, whereas everything else has gone 
up 50% to 150%. The consensus of opin- 
ion is that bodily injury claim costs will 
go still higher during the next two or 
three years, until they finally catch up 
with the cost-of-living index. This can 
be a serious blow to the casualty com- 
panies, because bodily injury claims can- 
not be settled in a hurry. Many of them 
drag out for two or three years and quite 
a few for five or ten years. It is any- 
body’s guess as to how much money 
should be collected today, in order to take 
care of bodily injuries settlements which 
will have to be made two to ten years 
later. Unfortunately, there does not 
seem to be any indication that inflation 
has been stopped. Even if there should 
be a momentary setback or slump, the 
cold figures as to money in circulation 
and other inflationary factors would in- 
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RYDER 


AMBROSE 


dicate that for the long pull we may ex- 
pect still more inflation. 

Again unfortunately, many of the rate- 
making authorities will not ‘allow the in- 
troduction of trend factors into rate mak- 
ing. Consequently automobile bodily 
injury rates have to be based on the ac- 
tual loss costs of the past two years 
instead of on the anticipated costs of the 
next two or three years. The casualty 
companies can expect, therefore, that the 
automobile bodily injury rates will be in- 
adequate for most parts of the country 
for the next two or three years, unless 
inflation has reached its peak. 

State Supervision to Be More Exacting 

While we are on the subject of trends, 
we can predict without any fear of con- 
tradicition that the 48 states will assume 
closer and closer supervision of auto- 
mobile rates, rules, coverages and prac- 
tices. This will add to the detail and the 
expense of doing business. It is hoped 
that within a few years’ time the states 
will have worked out a program of co- 
operative regulation, whereby the com- 
panies can at least operate in all 48 states 
with one standard type of policy and one 
standard manual of classifications and 
rules. Each state will, of course, decide 
its own level of rates, but there is no 
reason why the states cannot get to- 
gether and agree on certain broad prin- 
ciples of coverage and classification. At 
the present time, however, the trend is in 
the opposite direction. 

In view of the fact that the states 
have already adopted a policy of recipro- 
city in respect to automobile licenses, 
whereby the private passenger car li- 
censed in one state can travel in all of 
the other states, there is good reason to 
believe that the various insurance de- 
partments will be able to get together on 
a basis of reciprocity in respect to uni- 
formity of manuals and policies. At any 
rate, it can be anticipated that the states 
will at least get together in respect to 
uniformity of supervision of rates and 
coverages on inter-state risks. 


Broader Coverage and 
Streamlined Policies 


In the meantime, there is a consistent 
trend toward broader coverage and 
streamlined policies. A far-reaching step 
in that direction is the move toward mul- 
tiple-line automobile contracts, whereby 
all of the liability and physical damage 
coverages are written in one company, 
either in the fire company or the casualty 
company. Many of the companies have 
already taken this step, and it is only a 
matter of time before the others will fol- 
low. The principal reason the companies 
have not rushed into this practice is be- 
cause most of the companies have not 
cared to take any step this past year 
which will unduly encourage an increase 
in automobile volume. 

Another trend of the casualty business 
is the increasing frequency of catastrophe 
loss. One of the leading casualty reinsur- 





ance companies estimates that catastro- 
phe casualty losses in excess of $50,000 
per accident are eight times as frequent 
as pre-war. This trend has put the rein- 
surance companies on the spot, and has 
also resulted in substantial increases in 
the cost of casualty reinsurance. Most of 
this trend can be blamed on inflation, 
aided and abetted by the desire of an 
occasional jury to “soak the rich corpo- 
ration.” 

The situation is geting so bad, in fact, 
that the companies will have to give seri- 
ous consideration to the adequacy of the 
excess limits percentage charges. In pre- 
vious years there was always the element 
of profit in the excess limits coverages 
with which to help offset the underw rit- 
ing loss on the standard-limits premiums. 
But the way things are going today, it is 
quite evident that the excess limits per- 
centage charges will have to be increased 
very substantially for certain classifica- 
tions, like long haul trucking, gasoline 
hauling, and perhaps even for private 
passenger cars. 

Due to the unprofitable automobile loss 
ratios for the past two or three years 
there has been a general tightening up of 
the market. In some cities agents have 
found it extremely difficult to find a casu- 
alty company, because of exceptionally 
bad automobile experience in those par- 


ticular cities. Utica, New York is a typi- 
cal example. Although some substantial 
rate increases were put into effect in that 
city, it is felt that the rates are still inade- 
quate for the general run of business in 
that territory. 
Reasons for Tightening Market 

The market has tightened considerably 
for certain classes of risk, like long haul 
trucking and gasoline hauling. Special 
committees have been appointed by the 
companies and the agents to study the 
situation and work out some remedy. Un- 
fortunately, the long haul truckmen were 
shopping for the lowest possible rates in 
the old days and took their business 
away to cut-rate companies. Then when 
the cut-rate companies got into trouble 
and cleaned out the business, the truckers 
expected to go right back to the conser- 
vative companies and be welcomed with 
open arms. But the conservative com- 
panies have hesitated to take the business 
back so freely, fearing that as soon as the 
market loosens up the truckers will be 
running out on them once again. Even 
though the market for long haul truck- 
ing risks has been tight, nevertheless 
there has been a market, and it looks now 
as though the situation will be improving 
gradually this coming year. 

Incidentally, the companies have pro- 
vided a market for “uninsurable” risks 


in the assigned risk plan, which is now in 
effect in most of the states. Although the 
assigned risk plan was originally in- 
tended for smaller risks and individual 
car owners who were unable to find a 
market, nevertheless the plan can be used 
for an occasional larger risk of the bus or 
long haul type. The companies have been 
losing money consistently on the assigned 
risk business. To make matters worse 
there has been a trend toward more and 
more assignments, particularly in Massa- 
chusetts where the problem has been 
acute. Something will have to be done to 
relieve the situation. One suggestion is 
that companies be allowed to quote rates 
above tariff whenever an insured applies 
in writing for insurance at rates above 
manual, having tried unsuccessfully to 
find a market at manual. 

It ought to be possible in a free coun- 
try for policyholders and insurance com- 
panies to solve this “market” problem in 
their own free way, just as long as every- 
thing is in the open and there is no coer- 
cion. If the companies could be allowed 
to charge a fair debit premium for risks 
which now go into assignment, the great 
bulk of those risks would be taken care 
of in a free market on a voluntary basis 

The next few years will see a trend 
toward competition in automobile rating 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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All-American Football Star in First 
Year as Salesman is No. 1 Producer 


In the Greater New York A. & H. 
field the spotlight centers this week on 
All-American football star and 
nationally known gridiron referee who, 
in his first year as an insurance sales- 
man, is the No. 1 producer in his agen- 
cy and second in his company. He is 
John F. James, Jr., associated with the 
Ralph K. Lindop agency (165 Broad- 
way, New York) of the A ase Life 
of Springfield, and his paid-for record 
in non-cancellable A. & H. production 
from March 1, 1948 to December 4 is 
$16,628 plus an leap nal $3,000 of writ- 
ten business. Along with this non-can. 
volume Mr. James ~ paid for $151,304 
of life insurance. 

As a first year man in an aggressive 
agency composed entirely of college 
eraduates trained in the Monarch Life’s 


a former 


home office college, Mr. James is up 
against some stiff competition to main- 
tain his swift production pace. General 


Agent Lindop reports that as the pace- 


setter he is modest, helpful and appre- 
ciative of the team-work atmosphere 
which prevails in the organization. 


often the case, this 
has been stimu- 


as 1s 


Furthermore, 
new man’s performance 


lating to both agency morale and pro- 
duction. Witness the fact that the 
Lindop Agency ranked second at the 
mid-year mark among Monarch Life’s 
agencies countrywide and _ received 


recognition for all-round excellence of 
pe rformance. 


Never Sold Insurance Before 


An outstanding observation on John 
F. James’ insurance career is that prior 
to entering the business last March he 
had never sold insurance. A graduate 
of Princeton, class of 1933, he was mak- 
ing his way in the investment securities 
field and whatever thoughts he had on 
life and & H. insurance were those 
of a layman who desired the best in 
protection at a re asonable rate. He was 
also insistent that the company which 
insured him must have a claim-paying 
policy of high order. He heard about 
the Monarch Life through a relative 
who had received good service on a 
small claim. This impressed him fav- 
orably. Previously he had met Phineas 
N. Brown of the Lindop Agency who 
called to sell him. After asking a lot 
of questions and thoroughly satisfying 
himself on the company’s record of per- 
formance he bought a combination life 
and non-can. policy. The two influences 
which persuaded him the most to join 
the Rhone Life as a full-time field 
representative were the smooth hand- 
ling of the small claim plus Phineas 
Brown’s effective presentation of the 
company’s standing in the non-can field. 


Wins Home Office Recognition 


Under the Monarch Life’s educational 
setup a new man is required to spend 
most of his first month at the home 
office as a student. Accordingly, Mr. 
James had no opportunity for selling in 
February, 1948, his initial month with 
the company. If he had turned in an 
average number of sales in March his 
general agent would have been reason- 
ably satisfied. Instead, Mr. James 
amassed a premium total of $1,298 in 
health and accident quarters and a paid- 
for volume of $918.08. This record, in 
the opinion of Roswell Laub, Monarch’s 
vice president and director of agencies, 
represented “an astounding feat for a 
new man.” Most of this business was 
written and paid for on an annual basis 
He made 119 interviews and 47 sales 


which gave him a closing ratio of 2.7 
to l. 
In the “Accelerator,” monthly publi- 





JOHN F. JAMES, JR. 
cation of the Monarch, Mr. James was 
given justified recognition for his first 
month’s record. Sizing up the reason 


for his success, General Agent Lindop 
was quoted as saying: “John James 
thinks clearly and plans every move he 


makes. He organizes his time, works 
solely on reference business and mostly 
by appointment. Last, but not least, he 
works.” 

To his credit, the “Accele rator” pub- 
licity and his general agent’s praise did 
not turn Mr. James’ head. He main- 
tained his selling poise and kept work- 
ing. The production records, previously 
mentioned, which embrace nine months 
of his first Monarch year, speak for 
themselves. 

Referee at Army-Navy Football Classic 


Having been a_ star full-back at 
Princeton under the wily Fritz Crisler, 
Mr. James’ interest in football has been 
sustained at a high pitch ever since 
his graduation from college. Today he 


is recognized as one of the nation’s 
best known gridiron referees as well 
as being president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Football Referees. High point 
of his season this fall came when he 
refereed the Army-Navy battle. Inci- 
dentally, this gave him an opportunity 
to meet President Harry S. Truman 
and members of his party. 

During World War II Mr. James was 
in the naval service as skipper of ; 
L.S.T. which participated 2 many am- 
phibious operations in the Pacific. This 
probably accounts for his enthusiasm 
for boats. At the present time he js 
the proud owner of a 35-foot cruiser. 


He had attained the rank of lieutenant 
commander when he retired from the 
navy. 





Miami Board Launches P.R. Program 


Miami Insurance Board 

public relations cam- 
County, Fla., under di- 
rection of Roy C. Houser, president of 
the board, and J. Innes Subers, chair- 
man of the publicity committee. 

The first part of the program is di- 
vided into three activities as follows: to 
award each year a four-year univers'ty 
scholarship to a student chosen in pub- 
lic high schools of Dade County; in- 
auguration of a fifteen minute weekly 
broadcast by local commentator, Jack 
Bell, through board sponsocship ar- 
ranged with the Miami Herald; circu- 
lation of a brochure among clients of 
the members to warn of the danger of 
windstorms. 

The windstorm brochure 
be prepared in the near 
spring distribution, will make 
mendations as to what should be 


The Greater 
has launched a 
paign in Dade 


which will 
future for 
recom- 
done 


before, during and after a storm. 
“This is only the beginning of a long 
range program which will cost many 
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thousands of dollars,” says Leo Acker- 
man, one of the leaders in the move- 
ment, “but it is intended for the good 


of the business and for the good of all.” 

The program will further be followed 
up with newspaper notices and small 
paid ads calling attention to the time 
of the program on the radio, and tie in 
all of the activities of the board, such as 
the university scholarship it is offer- 
ing, accident prevention, fire preven- 
tion, danger of Christmas fires, proper 
wiritig and danger of overloaded fuse- 
boxes, school children’s safety and their 
safety patrols. 

e also wish to make the firemen 
and the policemen our friends, boosting 
their work and _ their courtesies, and 
commenting on their bravery and valor, 
when it occurs; giving special com- 
mendations to certain individuals at the 


proper time thro ug thout the year,” Mr. 
Ackerman says. “We feel that this pro- 
gram wraps up a neat package that 


could well be followed 


€ throughout the 
country. 





RECOGNITION FOR P. A. SOBEL 


Newark Agency Head Honored by 
Zurich Group on His 25th Anniver- 
sary in Insurance Business 
Philip A. Sobel, head of his 
agency in Newark, N. J., 
cognition in this month’s 
of Zurich’s eastern department, “Be- 
tween Ourselves,” upon his twenty-fifth 
anniversary in the insurance business. 
Mr. Sobel, who has represented the 
Zurich Group for nearly six years, 
started his agency a few years after 
his graduation from the University of 
Pennsylvania. He is now looking for- 
ward to next June when his son will 
graduate from Georgia Tech., whereupon 
he plans to enter his father’s business. 
Speaking of Mr. Sobel’s activities, both 
both civic and in business, the editor of 
“Between Ourselves” says: “Phil is past 
president of the Essex County Insurance 
Agents Association; past president of 
the Village Club of South Orange, N. J.; 


own 
receives re- 
house organ 


president of the North Jersey Alumni 
Association of Phi Epsilon Pi; member 
of Columbia Lodge, F. & Masonic 


Order, 
Ridge 


and member of the Mountain 
Country Club. He is also a trus- 
tee of his church. His hobbies are golf, 
engaging in philanthropic organization 
work, and his family. 

Mrs. Sobel is active in Essex County 
(N. J.) women’s organizations. They 
have two children and became grand- 
parents this year. 

“Between Ourselves” 
up as “a man of utmost 
spected and highly regarded—a 
friend.” 


sizes Phil Sobel 
integrity, re- 
real 


MAKE GOODFELLOW DRESSES 


Women employes at the home office 


of the Standard of Detroit Group are 
making dresses for the Detroit Good- 
fellow Fund again this year. In addi- 


tion, many dresses are purchased from 
funds collected from employes. 

Mrs. Barbara B lackwood, president of 
the Standard women’s club, is in charge 
of this activity. 
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Expect 1947 A. @ H. Volume to Top 
$900 Million; Loss Ratios Higher 


With the nation’s A. & H. companies maintaining a production pace this year which 
ranges from 15% to 25% greater than in 1947, it is expected that the final premium vol- 
ume figures at the year-end will show that close to $1,000,000,000 in accident and health 
—both individual and group—business was produced in 1948 by all private companies plus 
the Blue Cross. The tabulation of over twenty leading companies in this field, presented 
below, points to the increasing popularity of income and disability protection. Group 
A. & H. writings are sizably ahead of last year for the first ten months of the year, 
one company reporting 215% increase. Loss ratios on commercial business are reportedly 
several points higher, continuing the 1947 trend. Group A. & H. and Group hospitalization 
loss ratios are also higher than a year ago. The general sentiment is that 1948 has been 
a good year and that 1949 will be even better. 


Mutual Benefit Health & Accident, 
which is the largest exclusive A. & H. 
company in the world, reports that gross 
premiums collected for the first ten 
months amounted to $62,078,256, com- 
pared with $54,736,790 collected for the 
saine period last year. Claims paid 
amounted to $30,725,628 against $25,815,- 
254. Dr. C. C. Criss, president of the as- 
sociation, is optimistic over a_ bright 


outlook for 1949, 


Metropolitan Life, whose total A. & 
H. volume for 1947 was $66,016,544, re- 
ports that its Group A. & H. writings for 
the first ten months of this year on a 
premium basis show an increase of 35%. 
In its personal A. & H. division the per- 
centage of increase is 10%. For the same 
period the Group A. & H. loss ratio is 
63%—no significant change from 1947— 
and the same is true of its Group hos- 
pital insurance. The loss ratio on its 
personal A. & H. business is 40%, up 
about 1% over the same interval for 
1947. 

The Travelers, which holds No. 3 po- 
sition among top ranking A. & H. writ- 
ing companies of America and which 
produced a total of $50,246,499 in pre- 
miums for group and commercial lines 
last year, is well ahead for the first ten 
months of 1948. Commercial business 
shows a gain of approximately 542% 
while group A. & H. volume is about 
16% greater than in the same period 
of 1947. On commercial business the 
loss ratio is up over 3% while a slight 
improvement is noted in the group ratio. 


Aetna Life, which produced $49,519,380 
in group and commercial A. & H. busi- 
ness in 1947, reports an increase in writ- 
ings this year for the first ten months. 
Its loss ratios in these lines show little 
change as compared with last year. 


Continental Casualty, one of the na- 
tion’s pace-makers, expects to close the 
year with close to $40,000,000 in premium 
writings, percentage of increase being 
approximately 15.5%. As of November 1 
its estimated production was over $33,- 
000,000. This compares with $34,676,321 
produced for the entire year in 1947. 
Loss ratio on its personal A. & H. busi- 
ness is 1% above that of 1947 which, in 
Vice President J. M. Smith’s opinion, 
“is still quite satisfactory.” Group loss 
ratio, he says, is two points higher this 
year, “but a terrific increase in volume 
has made possible a reduction in our 
expense ratio.” 


Provident Life & Accident showed an 
over-all gain of 15.16% in A. & H. pre- 
mium volume for the first ten months, 
writings being $18,325,215 as of Novem- 
ber 1. Its total production in these lines 
in 1948 was $19,586,414. Vice President 
James E. Powell says that “no significant 
changes in our loss ratios have occurred 
this year, either on individual or group 

& H,, or on hospital-surgical busi- 
ness.” 


Connecticut General Life, whose 1947 
total writings were $14,904,906, reports 
paid premiums in commercial A. & H. 
for the first ten months this year of ap- 
proximately $2,250,000, an increase of 
about 5% over those of 1947 for the same 
period. Its group A. & H. premiums, 
reflecting a 15% increase, were $10,000,- 
000. No significant change in group 
or hospitalization loss ratios have been 
noted this year but the loss ratio on 


commercial business, while satisfactory, 
is slightly higher than in 1947. 


National Casualty reports ten-month 
premium writings of $9,000,000 which 
equals its full year’s production in 1947. 
Percentage of increase is estimated at 
21%. Loss ratios on this business is up 
1.1%. 

The Monarch Life, a leader in the 
non-cancellable A. & H. field, produced 
$6,654,236 in premiums for the first ten 
months of 1948 compared with $5,878,250 
for the same period of last year. Its loss 
ratio on this volume was up 1%. 


California- Western States Life, largest 
writer of Calfornia UCD business, 
shows A. & H. premium income of $6,- 
062,204 for the first ten months of 1948. 
This compares with $4,077,215 for the 
corresponding period of 1947. Marcus 
Gunn, vice president and actuary, re- 
ports that personal A. & H. loss ratios 
are approximately the same as last year. 
Group A. & H. loss ratio, while satisfac- 
tory, is appreciably higher than last 
year “because of a substantial increase 
in California UCD business and a liber- 
alization of coverage made possible by 
1947 favorable experience.” Loss ex- 
perience on _ group hospital-surgical- 
medical care business is at about the 
same level as last year, Mr. Gunn says. 


Woodmen Accident of Lincoln, Neb., 
reports that its premium writings are 
running at the annual rate of $4,200,000 
which represents a 17% increase over 
1947. The loss ratio on its personal A. 
& H. business is up 3 to 4% over 1947. 


Combined Insurance Co. of America 
has produced a premium volume of about 
$3,400,000 for the first ten months—ap- 
proximately 20% ahead of the same pe- 


riod of 1947. Its total 1947 writings were 
$3,577,408, representing an increase of 
over 40% compared with 1946. 


Inter-Ocean Insurance Co., writing at 
a rate of 15% better than in 1947, re- 
ports premium volume of approximately 
$3,125,000 as of November 1. W. G. Al- 
paugh, president of the company, feels 
that the year will close with slightly less 
than $4,000,000 of premiums produced. 
Losses are about 1% greater for the year 
to date. However, says Mr. Alpaugh, 
“certain departments have shown a much 
greater increase in losses than others, 
which indicates a trend for continued in- 
crease in claim percentages.” Hospital 
loss experience is running about the 
same as last year. 


Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A. 
shows 25% increase in premium writings 
for the first ten months, its A. & H. 
production in this period being $2,500,- 
000. Loss ratio on this business is up 
about 4%, but W. E. Kipp, assistant sec- 
retary, explains that this is not indica- 
tive of a general trend as it is due 
mainly to one large loss. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty shows 
total A. & H. writings of $2,442,000 as 
of November 1, broken down as follows: 
Its personal accident volume for the 
first ten months was $1,092,000, an in- 
crease of 16% over the same 1947 pe- 
riod. Group A. & H. premiums had 
reached $1,350,000 as of November 1, a 
gain of 215% over the first ten months 
of last year. P. W. Stade, assistant sec- 
retary of this company, reports that per- 
sonal accident loss ratios are running 
about five points higher than last year. 
Group A. & H. loss ratio, however, is 
ten points better than last year “but we 
doubt that there will be that same dif- 
ferential at the end of his year.” 


American Casualty of Reading has 
made a 21.45% increase in A. & H. busi- 
ness so far this year, its volume having 
reached $2,410,588 by November 1. Dar- 
rell O. Smith, vice president of the com- 
pany, reports that loss ratios on both 
personal and group coverages are lower 
than last year. 

North American Life & Casualty, 
Minneapolis, shows a gain of 11% in pre- 
mium writings for the first ten months, 
volume being $2,200,000 as of November 
1. Loss ratios on this business are 
slightly under those in 1947. 

Great American Reserve of Dallas. 
Tex., showing 44% increase, reports writ- 
ten premiums of $1,379,741 for the first 
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ten months. Its loss ratio on personal 
A. & H. has decreased 4% this year com- 
pared with the same period of 1947. No 
appreciable change is noted in group and 
franchise loss ratios. On the other hand, 
the loss ratio on group hospitalization 
and franchise hospitalization shows 7% 
increase for ten months of this year 
compared with the same period of 1947. 

American Health of Baltimore wrote 
$1,281,900 in premiums up to November 
1 which represents a gain of 38% over 
the 1947 period. W. deV. Washburn, ex- 
ecutive vice president, reports that hos- 
pital insurance ratios are “some- 
what higher” than last year but are still 
satisfactory. On a small volume of com- 
mercial A. & H. the loss ratio‘is about 
the same as in 1947. 


loss 


Empire State Mutual Life estimates 
its premium writings for the first ten 
months at $1,000,000, an increase of 
about 12.5% over the 1947 period. 

Educators Mutual of Lancaster, Pa., 
with a production gain of 3314%, pro- 
duced a premium volume of $925,518 for 


the first ten months of 1948. This is 
its best year to date. Willis B. Hulse, 
vice president, points to a lower loss 


ratio on personal A. & H. than in 1947, 
excellent experience in hospital insur- 
ance and a slight increase in group loss 
ratio. 

Preferred Accident of New York es- 
timates its premium volume for the first 
ten months at $575,675. Gerald S. Par- 
ker, secretary of the company, says tha 


its commercial writings are within 1.1% 
f last year’s totals as of November 30. 
New commercial business shows 11% 


increase over the same period of 1947. 
“However, sharp limitation of aviation 
accident writings has cut into our totals 
somewhat; also the elimination of some 
agencies this year caused the loss of 
some renewal business. These factors 
have prevented an over-all increase in 
total writings.” 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. 
|., reports that premiums in force as of 
October 31 were slightly more than 
$75,000, a gain of 27% over the same 
period of 1947. Loss ratio on this busi- 


ness was about 2% lower than a year 
ago. New business has increased but 
lapses have likewise increased, R. P. 


Diffenbaugh, A. 
company, says. 


& H. manager of the 


DEWEY CALLS N. Y. CONFERENCE 
Summons Industrial Leaders to Discuss 
Cash Sickness Benefits Under State’s 
Unemployment Insurance Law 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York has called a conference of repre- 
sentatives of industry to meet with legis- 
lative leaders at the Executive Chamber 
at Albany on Monday, December 20, at 
2:30 p.m., to discuss various phases of 
cash sickness benefits under the unem- 
ployment insurance law. Invited to the 

conference are the following: 

State Industrial Commissioner Edward 
Corsi, Commerce Commissioner Harold 
Keller, Lee B. Mailler, chairman, joint 
legislative committee on industrial and 
labor relations, and John L. Train, presi- 
dent, Utica Mutual Insurance Co., sen- 
ior member of the insurance committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Also invited to the conference are 
representatives of Associated Industries 
of New York State, Inc.; Citizens Pub- 
lic Expenditure Survey; New York 
State Retail Merchants Association; 
Empire State Association of Commerce; 
Commerce & Industry Association, and 
New York Board of Trade. 

In issuing the call for the conference, 
Governor Dewey said: “There is a wide 
divergence of opinion as to the details 
of how the plan should be put into ef- 
fect. The problems involve the rate of 
contribution, whether to be borne by 
the employer alone or by the employe 
or partly by both; what agency of Gov- 
ernment should administer the fund; 
how long the waiting period should be 
and how long after a law is passed be- 
fore it should go into effect.” 
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Wallace Falvey - Career Story 


(Continued from Page 82) 


Thomas I, Parkinson, president, Equi- 


table Society. 
Late R. J. Sullivan 
It was the late Robert J. Sullivan, 
vice president of the Travelers, in 


charge of compensation and_ liability 
business, who first interested him in the 
subject of safety. Sullivan was in charge 


of the safety campaign of the Travelers, 
a big, intelligent program which has 
made a great impression on public offi- 
cials, state police and all others con- 
cerned about safety on the highways, 
in the factories and in the homes. Sulli- 
van, father of ten daniven. experienced 


extreme personal anguish at the thought 
of the hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren who lost a parent in car and other 
accidents, as he could not get out of 
his mind the aftermaths of those family 
tragedies. Ironically, Sullivan was hit 
by a car while standing underneath the 
old Sixth Avenue elevated railroad after 
leaving a Broadway movie house en 


route to the Roosevelt Hotel, his hos- 
telry in New York City. He died in 
the hospital the same night. Falvey saw 


much of Sullivan, frequently visiting 


with him when the Hartford executive 
came to New York, and was sympa- 
thetic with all his safety views. 


Has Long-Range Vista 
Wallace Falvey is one of the top ex- 
ecutives in insurance whose vista is 
long-range, Appreciating that there are 
aspects of the American economic pic- 


ture affecting the insurance business 
which have serious slants, he knows 
that conditions are not static and he 
sees no fundamental conditions that will 
block the progress of casualty and 
surety insurance. Mothtns confronting 


the industry at the present time—infla- 
tionary trends, uncertainty about regu- 
latory angles, public apathy in some 


quarters which are factors contributing 
to unsatisfactory loss records—is a nov- 


elty to insurance executives. The indus- 
try had triumphed over many more 
serious situations. 

A case in point was the competitive 


nightmare in fidelity and surety 40 years 
rate war which resulted in a 
manker of companies collapsing and 
either reinsuring or becoming memories. 
When that somesion was darkest the 
companies recovered their sanity, formed 
a rating bureau which eventually be- 
came the Surety Association of Amer- 
ica, and the business was stabilized. An- 
other situation where pessimism ran riot 
was in the years following the Wall 
Street — market crash when it was 
painful each morning to read the finan- 
cial pages of the daily papers as they 
were loaded with the gloomy news of 
a series of business failures. Darkest 
day of all was the one when all the 
banks were closed and the President of 
the United States declared a banking 
moratorium, 
Has His Father's Philosophy 

The philosophy of his father, the late 
T. J. Falvey, voiced in 1937 at a time 
when the nation was still reeling from 
economic Regen is Wallace Falvey’s 
saree ge , too. At that time T. J. 

ve 


go, a 








ve ° 
“Not once, but many times, we have 
seen the skies darken, the wind arise 
and spits of snow flicker through the 
air. We have made ready for the storm, 
but after the first few flurries the 
clouds have broken, the atmosphere has 
cleared and the threats of storm have 
disap pe ared 6 

Neither has Wallace Falvey forgotten 
a speech he bite while a student at 
Harvard and which was delivered in 
Parliament by Lord Randolph Churchill, 


father of Winston Churchill. That talk 
was made in the ’80’s when Britain’s 
industry was at a low ebb. The great 


cotton industry of the Empire had been 
ypled as a number of nations began 
to a »w cotton and especially as Japan 


started dumping its ‘sot priced cotton 
products upon the world market. Upon 
that occasion Lord Churchill said: “We 


misery 
industrial situ- 
ation changed and the nation again got 
on its industrial feet. 

How T. J. Falvey Entered Insurance 


see factories closed, 
9 8 ire 
general.” Later, Britain’s 


poverty rife, 


father of Wallace, was 
Conn., in the same 
room that saw the birth of William 
Gillette who became one of America’s 
favorite actors. T. J. went into the hat 
manufacturing business in Norwich, 
Conn., and the business failed because 
a partner who had been asked to get 
adequate fire insurance had neglected to 
negotiate it, Looking for another field 
*. J. came to New York and tied up 
with the United States F. & G., for 
which he sold a guaranteed attorney’s 
insurance entirely on a commission basis, 
his territory being the lower East Side. 
He did so well that John R. Bland, then 
president of U. S. F. & G,, transferred 
him to Boston as associate manager of 
the company there, his partner being 
George Newhall, who had _ graduated 
from Harvard a short time before. Later, 
Mr. Newhall was killed in a Boston 
subway accident and for the next decade 
Mr. Falvey was in charge of the New 
England business of the company, 
planting many agencies. 
Start of Massachusetts B. & I. 

The best example of supreme con- 
fidence in the belief that this nation 
should never be sold short Wallace 
Falvey finds in the experience of the 
company of which he is head. His 
father founded the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing & Insurance during a period when 
business conditions could hardly have 
been worse. It was in 1907. On the very 
day that the original subscriptions to the 
company’s stock were due the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Co., of New York, located 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty-fourth Street, closed its doors, 
thus precipitating the panic of 1907. 
Instead of being discouraged Mr. Falvey 
continued with the details of the organi- 
zation and in November, that year, it 
started business. Capital was $500,000 
and surplus paid in was $250,000. At the 
end of the first full year premium writ- 
ings were $228,192. Mr. Falvey began 
appointing agents throughout the coun- 


T. J. Falvey, 


born in Lebanon, 





practical, streamlined Accident, 





try, traveled from coast to coast, some- 
times spending a dozen consecutive 
nights in sleeping cars. Years later he 
was still taking time off from executive 
duties in Boston in order to visit the 
field and make appointments. 


Company’s Assets Approximate 
$50,000,000 


The company began to progress and 
its first real expansion move was in 
1911 with the advent of Workmen’s 
Compensation laws and the resulting in- 
terest of business men in liability in- 
surance. The company had _ originally 
confined its writings to fidelity, surety, 
burglary and plate glass. When _ it 
entered the new Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion field it increased its capital to 
$1,000,000 and $250,000 additional surplus 
was paid in to permit this expansion. 
The following year the personal acci- 
dent and health, plate glass and liability 
lines of the Pennsylvania Casualty of 
Scranton were reinsured, that company 
retiring from the business. In 1914 the 
capital was doubled to $2,000,000 and the 
business and organization of the United 
States Health & Accident of Saginaw, 
Mich., which transacted a large indus- 
trial health and accident business, was 
acquired. The company vigorously en- 
tered both the commercial and indus- 
trial A. & H. field. The present capital 
of the ft Td is $2,500,000. Its policy- 
holders’ surplus has grown to $13,000,000. 
Its assets are approximately $50,000,000. 

In addition to its membership of long 
standing in the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters and the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
the Massachusetts Bonding was one of 
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Can YOU Qualify? 


Are you ready for an appointment as General Agent for this Company? 
Your city may be one of the dozens where our expansion program 
provides an excellent opportunity. The requirements are a good pro- 
duction record, a good reputation, ambition, and the ability to build a 
strong, aggressive agency. Our portfolio includes a wide range of 
Health, Hospitalization and Life 
policies, backed by 40 years’ service to policyowners. If you can qualify 
and want to know more about a direct Home Office connection, write to 


Federal Life & Casualty Co., Detroit 2, Mich. 























the five original charter company mem- 
bers of the Surety Association of Amer- 
ica which recently observed its 40th an- 
niversary, 
Company’s 39th Anniversary 

When the company was thirty years 
old it had an anniversary which took 
place at New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
which representatives of the Massachu- 
setts Bonding & Insurance from all 
parts of the country attended. The con- 
cluding feature was a dinner at which 
T. J. Falvey arose at midnight and ex- 
plained the circumstances surrounding 
the founding of the company and gave 
early day experiences. That talk was a 
highlight of human interest and he re- 
ceived an ovation at the finish. A num- 
ber of public men attended and one of 
the talks was by the then Mayor of 
Boston, Maurice Tobin, who later be- 
came Governor of the state and is now 
Secretary of Labor. He congratulated 
Mr. Falvey on the success and progress 
of the company, called him a_ business 
pioneer of whose achievements Boston 
was proud and described him as one of 
the city’s most notable citizens. 

Becomes President of Company 

T. J. Falvey died on December 2, 1947, 
and Wallace Falvey’s election to suc- 
ceed him was exactly one year ago, 
His long experience with the company, 
his close relations with the executive 
staff and with the entire field force of 
the company and its agency representa- 
tion, his great personal success in the 
metropolitan field, have given him the 
qualifications which make for leadership 
in a chief ranking insurance officer. 

Mr, Falvey belongs to the Harvard, 
University, Racquet & Tennis and India 


House Ciubs of New York; Apawamis 
Club, Rye, N. Y., and National Golf 
Links Club, Southampton, Long Island. 
His wife was Miss Ruth Harlan and 
their New York City home is at 115 
East Ejighty-sixth Street, New York. 
His brother, Donald, is secretary and 


Massachusetts Bonding & 
He is a graduate of 
Andover, and of Har- 


treasurer of 
Insurance Co. 

Philips Academy, 
vard University. 


PUBLISHES BOOK ON SURVEYS 





Lonergan Revises Third Edition of 
Rough Notes Manual; Compilation 
of Producers’ Ideas 


The third edition of Insurance Surveys 
—suggested CPCU text book—has just 
been published by the Rough Notes Co., 
Indianapolis. This new edition has been 
revised and brought up-to-date. It con- 
tains 20 chapters and over 240 pages. 
Surveys is the compilation 
ideas on selling and mak- 
surveys which have been 
published in Rough Notes during the 
last several years. The ideas and plans 
of hundreds of agents and brokers who 
have successfully used insurance surveys 
have been assembled and arranged in 
the same sequence of each of the steps 
necessary to take when selling or mak- 
ing insurance surveys for the merchant, 
manufacturer or individual. 


Insurance 
of the better 
ing insurance 


This new edition is one which the ex- 
perienced insurance man can use in mak- 
ing insurance surveys as well as_ the 
novice. While Ralph E. Morrow, mana- 
ger, Rough Notes, is the original author, 
George E. Lonergan of the Employer's 
Group, revised the third edition. 
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Ruth Salzmann, Actuary in 
Wisconsin, Is Tennis Star 


RUTH SALZMANN 


Ruth Salzmann, assistant actuary of 
the Hardware Mutual Casualty of 
Stevens Point, Wis., was recently in 
New York attending the annual meeting 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society, be- 
ing one of only five women—and one 
of the youngest among them—who 
have attained the rank of Fellow in the 
society. Miss Salzmann completed her 
\ssociateship examinations in 1946 and 
last year passed her Fellowship exam- 
inations, 

An attractive personality, Miss Salz- 
mann has won recognition in her home 
state both for her actuarial and athletic 
ability. Graduating from the University 
of Wisconsin with a statistics and ac- 
counting major and a minor in mathe- 
matics, she immediately joined the ac- 
tuarial department of the Hardware Mu- 
tuals. While in college she starred in 
tennis and today holds a No. 3 state 
tennis ranking in Wisconsin. Her other 
sports activities include bowling, golf 
and table tennis, and in the latter she 
competes in tournaments throughout the 
State. 

As assistant to N. E. Masterson, vice 
president and actuary of the Stevens 
Point company, Miss Salzmann performs 
general actuarial work in the casualty, 
fire and group insurance lines. In addi- 
tion, she does research in loss reserves, 
group rating plans and allocation of ex- 
penses. Occasionally she represents the 
Hardware Mutuals on actuarial matters 
at bureau and association meetings, and 
has no difficulty in holding her own in 
whatever discussions come up. 


STANDARD EMPLOYE ACTIVITIES 

The women’s club of Standard of De- 
troit Group held its annual games party 
in the home office cafeteria on Decem- 


ber 1. On the night of December 6 the 
home office men’s club held a feather 
party at the Prince Edward Hotel in 


Windsor, Ont. 
Surety Survey 


(Continued from Page 87) 


Association of America has drawn to 
itself a competent staff of surety ex- 
perts. Its representatives travel into all 


sections of the country, building good 
will and better understanding of the 
service of corporate suretyship to the 
public. This staff is not called a public 
relations group but it exemplifies in 
marked degree the true purpose of a 
public relations program. Mr, Lewis be- 
lieves that the cycles of good and bad 
will continue in the future as they have 
in the past but that corporate suretyship 
will continue to mold itself to business 
requirements, despite the bad years that 
are sure to follow the good. 


O’CONNOR CHICAGO SPEAKER 





Urges Industry to Adopt Group Sickness 
Coverage for Employes; On Indus- 
trial Relations Panel 

Edward H. O’Connor, managing di- 
rector, Insurance Economics Society of 
America, participated in a _ panel 
cussion December 3 at the 15th annual 
Mid-West conference of the Industrial 
Relations Association of 
University of Chicago. Topic was “The 
Role of Voluntary Group Insurance and 
Health Plans in a Personnel Program.” 

Tracing the philosophy of social in- 
surance from its introduction in 1886 by 
3ismarck to social programs of the 
present day in this country. Mr. O’Con- 
nor made a plea to industry to give im- 
mediate consideration to extending 
group accident sickness coverage to its 
employes, and if possible, their de- 


dis- 


Chicago and 


pendents. To emphasize this recom- 
mendation Mr. O’Connor said: 

“The present political, economic and 
social atmosphere makes employe bene- 
fit plans an important subject. It is true 
their future roles may depend upon 
economic and political policies to be de- 
termined in the future, but meantime if 
all employers will provide group acci- 
dent and sickness protection for their 
employes it will not only prove economi- 
cal in the end but the creeping hand of 
Federal dictation and the crushing bur- 
den of taxation may be held within 
reasonable limits.” 


Semantics 
(Continued from Page 54) 
of such a law is a signal for an imme- 
diate increase in the number of volun- 


tarily insured motor vehicles to ap- 


proximately 75% of the total registration. 


Furthermore, there are provisions of 
such laws which gradually will bring 
most of the remaining motor vehicles 
under insurance. 

It is true, also, with respect to the 
remaining casualty insurance and bond- 
ing coverages, that we are not, at pres- 
ent, realizing more than a fraction of 


the potential markets. Here we will 
not have the assistance of legislation, 
but the insurance business will have to 


exercise ingenuity to convince the buying 
public that it has valuable service and 
protection to offer. 

No should underestimate 
growth this 
branch of the insurance business” which 


one the 


possibilities in “youngest 
has made such a phenomenal record in 
a period of 75 years of establishing its 


roots in American soil. 














underwriters. 


American 
Efficiency 


America today is a tower of strength in a troubled 
world. Back of our commercial and industrial strength 


lies tested skill and capacity. 


Smooth, efhcient operation calls for sound credit, 
insured risks and the many inspection and technical 


services developed by American insurance and surety 


National Surety agents and brokers are ready with 
comprehensive, ethcient protection for banking, bus- 
ness, construction and industry. These services are 


available tailored to your own needs. 





NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 
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A. & H. Committee of 
NAIC Worked Longest 


FINDS FINAL ACTION DIFFICULT 
Industry Hopeful of Approval of Stand- 
ard Provisions Law and Statement 
of Principles 

If a prize were to be awarded to the 
NAIC committee which struggled the 
hardest and kept the lonvest hours at 
the mid-winter meeting of the Commis- 
sioners’ Association this week in New 
York, the accident and health commit- 
tee, headed by Donald Knowlton, New 
Hampshire Commissioner, would have 
undoubtedly received it. 

Confronted eb the task of approv- 
ing a set of standard provisions which 
would be he 9 for nationwide adop- 


tion, as well as a statement of principles 
which would serve to rid the business of 
certain troublesome practices, this com- 
mittee held only one open session at 
which industry representatives pre- 
sented their views and then went into 
executive session. Members spent all 
Tuesday afternoon on the proposed 

















standard provisions law, having before 
them joint recommendations of a sub- 
committee of : eir own members and a 
special industry committee. They then 
recessed for les and went at it again 
at 8 p.m., still in executive session. 

As The Eastern Underwriter goes to 
press the final outcome of their delibera- 
tions is beine decided. It is known that 
strong pressure has been brought to bear 
on certain member of the Knowlton 
committee to relax in his insistence that 
the proposed law should not be approved 
until it conforms to the standards of his 
Department 

The Reinstatement Provision 

Biggest point of difference, it would 
seem. centered around the “reinstate- 
ment” provi > four of the pro- 
posed draft This provision 
was redrafted -e the committee 
got down tt ( r, and the new 
version it was generally acceptable 
to industry representatives. 

f : th the Health 
> and the Bureau 





Underwriters 











er their spokesmen indicated on 
Monday their approval of the 
toned law heir expressed senti- 
ment was that after three vears of work 
on its revision there should be no fur- 
ther delay in N > approval of it and 
submission to -cislatures in 1949 
which 1 ative year. If such 
ction i > of a desire by 
ynly a few issioners for further 
study, then - of two years will en- 
sue before tures can pass upon 
it 

This reasonir ppealed to most of the 
Commissioners on the Knowlton com- 
mittee as sound. 


Industry Attitude on Minimum 
Benefits Report 
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expre ssed_ their 

to the insistence 

fits subcommittee 

h > ae wney of Cali- 

ornia) t S ite measures be 

d pted x 1 n benef re 
i of pe ; 

é es, instead, sub- 

ment of principles to be 

orved as ide on a voluntary basis 

to the conduct of A. & H. companies 

In response the Downey committee said 

that “st. < t ré as adequate 

nv ni t . W - binding by 

or f law up embers of the 
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benefits; (3) time of benef fits; (4) format 


coverage; 


PINK ON BLUE CROSS SERVICE 


Tells Commissioners Health Service 
Company Will Be Financed by 
Blue Cross State Units 


Louis H. Pink, former New York Su- 
perintendent of Insurance and president 
of Associated Hospital Service of New 
York, appeared before the Tuesday 
morning session of the Commissioners’ 
committee on laws and legislation at the 
request of Commissioner George B. But- 
ler of Texas, chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. 
tional 
form 


Pink described the proposed na- 
insurance company to offer uni- 
benefits under Blue Cross plans 
and answered questions regarding the 
new set-up. He said that the state units 
of the Blue Cross will supply the neces- 
sary capital to organize the new com- 
pany. Minimum capital is set at $375,000 
and the maximum at $500,000. As soon 
as sufficient money is earned by the 
company the state units of the Blue 
Cross will be paid back, he said. 

In response to the question Mr. Pink 
said that the Blue Cross company will be 
run by directors selected by the indi- 
vidual state organizations. 


Approved by AHA 


Formation of this company, to be 
known as the Blue Cross Health Service, 
was approved by the board of the 
American Hospital Association at a 


Inc., 


meeting in Chicago, December 11. While 
it was expected that the Blue Shield 
units, providing medical care plans, 


enterprise, it was 


American Medi- 


would join in the new 
stopped by order of the 
cal Association which will foster organi- 
zation of a national enrollment agency 
to coordinate its locally administered 
Blue Shield plans. 

It was proposed by Dr. Paul Hawley, 
chief executive pee of both Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield, that both organizations 
participate in the uniform benefits in- 
and he is quoted from 





surance company, 
*hicago as having stated that while Blue 
Shield was forced by the action of AMA 


to drop out, Blue Cross will proceed with 
its plan for uniformity. 


Mr. Pink has stated that the Associ- 
ated Hospital Service of New York in- 
tends to participate in the program_but 
must first obtain approval of the New 


York Insurance Department. 


COMMISSIONERS HEAR STOTT 


NAIA President Advocates Uniform 
Fees and Regulations for Licensing 
Non-Resident Producers 


The subject of non-resident producer’s 
and whether there should be 
hange in the procedure granting 
at the NAIC laws and legis- 
One of the chief speak- 
on this siladeios was John C. Stott 
of Norwich, N. Y., president of the Na- 
tional Association of Ins surance Agents. 
He spoke in favor of uniform fees and 
requirements throughout the country 
which is in contrast to the situation that 
exists. 


licenses 
any i 
them arose 

yn hearing 


now 
was adopted approving 
appointment of a mdcommmnithen to study 
the uniform licensing bill for non-resi- 

agents and brokers. Owen G. Jack- 
Missouri Superintendent, is chair- 
man and members of the ii iciaiaaisaee 


A resolution 


dent 


son, 








are Z. Dri Cravey of Georgia, S. B. 
Thompson of Oregon and Deputy Com- 
missioners Frank F. Wagner of Con- 
necticut and Carl Typermass of New 
Yor} 
of policy; (5) exclusions and (6) grace 
period 

As the Tuesday evening session got 
under way there was strong hope on the 
part of industry that the Knowlton 
committee would finally decide to ap 
prove he recommendation that the pro- 
posed statement of prince iples be adopted 
“a8 2 sone of conduct” so that it could 
be put to good advantage when _ the 
Commissioners hold their Washington 


session with FTC officials. 


ELIMINATION OF SCHEDULE P 


Subcommittee of NAIC Blanks Commit- 
tee Would Defer Action Until Alterna- 
tive Schedule for New Cos. Is Set Up 

The possible elimination of the Sched- 
ule P method of establishing and ex- 
hibiting compensation a liability loss 
and expense reserve for annual 
statement purposes was a by a 
subcommittee of the NAIC blanks com- 
mittee Tuesday afternoon. As chairman 
of this committee, Russell O. Hooker, 
actuary and director of examinations, 
Connecticut Insurance Department, heard 
from Joseph Linder, consulting actuary, 
New York, and other members of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society who feel that 
Schedule P has outlived its usefulness. 
Mr. Linder had filed with the Hooker 
subcommittee a report on the subject 
which the special committee of which 
he is chairman had submitted to the re- 
cent annual meeting of the society. 

After a helpful exchange of views on 
the subject the subcommittee reached 
this conclusion: If the present Schedule 
P were to be completely eliminated there 
should be some new alternative schedule 
provided for in the annual statement 
blank to establish minimum reserves for 
companies just entering the business, for 
at least the first three or five years. 


loss 





A. & H. Picture 
(Continued from Page 89) 


writing of individual risks. However, I 
feel that the production of individual 
hospital policies will continue as in the 
past and that volume will be accelerated. 
Premiums from all sources in 1949 will 
increase and the same goes for losses. 


James E. Powell, vice president, Provi- 
dent Life & Accident—It looks like a 
good year for business in 1949. With a 


continued high level in employment, our 
volume should continue to rise. 

H. P. Skoglund, president, North 
American Life & Casualty—We antici- 
pate in 1949 a stabilization on the re- 
striction of upper limits of benefits. We 
also expect an improvement in the loose 
underwriting of group and association 
business. 

Willis B. Hulse, vice president, Edu- 
cators Mutual—The coming year looms 
up as the best year this company has en- 
joyed. We anticipate a sizable increase 
in production over the past two years. 
underwriting 


At the same time, our 
practices will continue along conserva- 
tive lines. 

R. P. Diffenbaugh, & H. manager, 


Life—Underwriting, 
renewal business, will 
The out- 


Bankers National 
on both new and 
have to be watched next year. 
look for new business looks good al- 
though loss ratios will increase slightly. 

Morgan O. Doolittle, president, Empire 
State Mutual Life—Indications are that 
we should have a continuation of good 
business during 1949. 

P. W. Stade, —— secretary, Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty—We jook for 
a continuation of satisfactory underwrit- 
ing trends in 1949, Production should 
continue to increase if present condi- 
tions prevail; little change is expected 
in the experience trend. 


Simplification and Flexibility to Result 


L. K. Farrell, third 
Metropolitan Life—The expiration of 
the moratorium, July 1, 1948, under Pub- 
lic Law 15, and the necessity of reprint- 
ing policy forms, is giving us the op- 
portunity to examine our present con- 
tracts with a view to simplification as 
well as to a greater flexibility in the 
choice of benefits. 

J. M. Smith, vice president, Continen- 
tal Casualty—The year 1949 looks equally 
as good as 1948 which was excellent 
from a production standpoint and quite 


loss 


vice president, 


satisfactory as regards loss experience. 
Darrell O. Smith, vice president, 
American Casualty—Next year under- 


writing must be tighter. Production will 
be more difficult and loss experience will 
be higher. 

Finally, 
the veteran president of a 


the observation is made by 


Mid-West 


Sayer Before Solons 
(Continued from Page 81) 


is the working together of numbers of 
employes of a common employer and 
flowing from this daily contact is the 
hazard of injury due to the carelessness 
or fault of a fellow worker, declared that 
to his knowledge it has not been demon- 
strated that injuries resulting from fail- 
ures on the part of elderly fellow work- 
ers are any more than those caused by 
younger workers. He cited, for example, 
injuries resulting from horse play and 
the common fight, the tendency toward 
which the older worker has outgrown. 
The older worker is steadier and more 
even tempered, he said, and has worked 
for many years at his trade, acquiring a 


skill and an art that much more than 
offset his physical slowing up. 
“Skill and good workmanship are 


qualities that make for useful workers; 
they represent an investment of years 
of work on the part of the employe and 
of years of wage-paying and training on 
the part of the employer,” he added. “It 
would, in my judgment, be stupid on the 
part of management not to recognize 
these factors and I believe they are 
recognized. Responsible management 
does not seek an excuse to cast off the 
older and experienced employe in order 
to hire in his place a young and inex- 
perienced worker at lower wages. Mod- 
ern industrial relations do not permit 
Of 1t;” 
Second Injury Law Is Wise 


With respect to the second injury 
fund law, Mr. Sayer described it as a wise 
and far-reaching amendment to the com- 
pensation act. “I believe this provision 
of the law, somewhat recent in origin 
and new in principle,” he said, “is little 
known and understood among employers 
generally. It should be more widely un- 
derstood and the encouragement to the 
employment of such partially disabled 
workers, expressed in the law, should be 
more definitely relied upon.” 

Mr. Sayer outlined the connection be- 
tween the older worker and the second 
injury fund, saying that age is not a 
physical impairment within the meaning 
of the law but that age draws to itself 
many infirmities, some of which consti- 
tute physical impairment which may, in 
the event of a subsequent accidental in- 
jury or occupational disease, result in a 
permanent disability caused by both con- 
ditions that is materially and substan- 
tially greater than that which would re- 
sult from the subsequent injury alone. 
In such cases, he explained, the employe 
is entitled to full compensation payable 
for his disability but the employer or 
his insurance carrier is liable for the 
payment of only the first 104 weeks of 
compensation and the remainder of the 
compensation is payable from the special 
disability fund created under the law. 

The special disability, or second in- 
jury fund, said Mr. Sayer, comes to the 
aid of the employer who may fear physi- 
cal impairments or ills in the employ- 
ment of elderly people. Such an em- 
ployer who knows his employes and who 
knows their physical impairments need 
have no fear of the consequences under 
the compensation law, for the second 
injury law will protect him adequately, 
he asserted. 

Insurance an Effective Agency 

Always, under the compensation law, 
Mr. Sayer said in conclusion, there will 
be difficult cases among all classes of 
workers but that fact “should not be 
permitted to obscure the economic and 
social relief brought about through the 
compensation law. Insurance, however, 
is a powerfully effective agency for dis- 
tributing the burdens of the law in a 
reasonable and fair manner over all in- 
dustry. And industry, through the pric- 
ing system, distributes the cost over the 
whole people of the state.” 





company that while production — will 
probably keep pace in 1949 with the in- 
creases of the past two years, cut-throat 
competition is making its appearance 
“and the results will not be good.” 
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Larson’s Faith in State Supervision 
(Continued from Page 81) 


Swanson had said in part: “We are 
strongly in favor of the state exercising 
all its privileges and powers. The safety 
of the nation lies in the safety of the 
states. ”” Mr. Forbes was impressed 
with the fact that Governor Swanson’s 


speech, given forty years ago, could be 
given again today and with telling ef- 
fect. 


Commissioner Forbes’ closing words 
were in a philosophical vein which _ his 


audience appreciated. He said: “More 
men die from worry than from work 
because more men worry. Let’s stop 


worrying and do a little work.” 


Roll Call Shows States Well 
Represented 


Only a few absentees were indicated 

when Secretary William P. Hodges, 
North Carolina Commissioner, conducted 
the roll call. Joe P. Gibbs, Casualty 
Commissioner of Texas, who has done 
yeoman work as chairman of the NAIC 
workmen’s compensation committee and 
as vice chairman of its casualty-surety 
committee, sent a telegram of regrets. 
On the advice of his physician he did 
not make the convention trip; but his 
condition is improving steadily and he 
promised to be on hand for the 1949 
annual meeting. 

The three biggest delegations were 
from Michigan, Pennsylvania and New 
York. In responding, Commissioner J. F. 
Malone, Jr., of Pennsylvania brought 
a laugh in his aside remark to Mr. 
Dineen. He said: “I would like to say 
that Pennsylvania gave your boss the 
biggest majority of any state that he 
carried in the recent Presidential elec- 
tion. 

Two newly appointed Commissioners 
got a big hand—Walter Robinson of 
Ohio and John Lange of Wisconsin, both 
departmental “career men” whose ca- 
reers in state supervisory work extend 
over many vears, President Larson also 
mentioned John J. Dickerson as the re- 
cently appointed Commissioner of Bank- 


ing and Insurance in New Jersey but 
he was not present to take a_ bow. 
Deputy Commissioner Chris A. Gough, 


55 vears in the New Jersey Department, 

ably represented him along with key 

members of the staff. 

Three Canadian Superintendents Attend 
\ppropriately, President Larson recog- 

nized the three Canadian Insurance Su- 


perintendents attending and_ referred 
graciously to the hospitality they had 
extended to him at their recent annual 
meeting in Victoria. Georges Lafrance, 
Ouebec Superintendent; Roy White- 
head. Ontario Superintendent, and E. 


MacLatchy, New Brunswick Superin- 
tendent, were warmly welcomed by the 
NAIC. So were R. Leighton Foster, 
K.C. and Jack Tuck, both of Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association, and 
\. Tousaw, Sun Life of Montreal, who 
were among other Canadians in at- 
tendance. 


President Larson on Present-Day 
Problems 


In his presidential address Commis- 
sioner Larson spoke first of the great 
amount of state legislation since the 
passage of Public Law 15. “Chief among 
the measures enacted,” he said, “are 
rating laws applicable to fire and casu- 
alty insurance. Such laws have been 
enacted in all the states. The Commis- 
sioners have attacked the problem of 
administration of these laws intelligently. 
The holding of regional schools for rat- 
ing men of the State Insurance Depart- 
ments in various parts of the country 
is an evidence of the desire of the 
states to develop sound administration, 
and is indicative of the degree of co- 
operation among them. It is an example 
of an intelligent approach to a new 
problem.” 

Mr. Larson then referred to the gen- 
erous assistance given by the All- 
Industry committee toward the solution 
of the rating problem, and said: “We 
cannot regard this attitude on the part 


of the industry as being other than 
indication of strong support of state 
supervision, the preservation of which 
is a matter of so much concern of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners.” 

Discussing current problems which 
face the NAIC, Mr. Larson directed at- 
tention to methods employed by finance 
and loan companies—especially the so- 
called finance “pack” whereby the fi- 
nance company allows the automobile 
dealer a differential between the amount 
which it receives for its financing and 
the total charge paid by the car pur- 
chaser. “This differential would not con- 
cern our Insurance Department,” con- 
tinued the speaker, “were it not for the 
fact that it includes a premium for in- 
surance coverage. Furthermore, the au- 
tomobile dealers, in some instances, use 
the cost of the insurance coverage, 
which may be an unknown figure to the 
public, as a cover-up for part of their 
profits. It seems to be apparent that the 
custom of the automotive trade is to 
explain the finance ‘pack’ as being solely 
an interest charge, although no _ part 
thereof may represent an insurance pre- 
mium.” 


Three Other Abuses Cited 


President Larson went on to point 
to the failure of some companies and 
their agencies to furnish insurance poli- 
cies to their assureds in connection with 
automotive financing and lending. “Such 
failure,” he said, “to deliver actual in- 
surance policies may be predicated upon 
the wish to conceal the fact that there 
is insurance coverage, or that the pre- 
mium paid to the insurer poy not coin- 
cide with insurance charges included in 


the financing. You will agree that either 
is a most reprehensible reason. 
“Our duty is, first, the protection of 


the public, and we certainly cannot al- 
low insurance premiums to be collected 
without the delivery of a proper insur- 


ance contract therefor. We should, in 
every instance, insist that all policies 
issued conform with filings made with 


our departments and impress upon the 
insurers, and agents alike, that they 
cannot disregard policy terms, rates and 
conditions, even though the coverage 
may be difficult to place and constitutes 
a limited insurance mortgage. 
“Another practice which has been re- 
ported to the Department concerns the 
failure of finance companies to insure 
their contracts for the full period called 
for. For instance, we have had com- 
plaints that on 18 or 24 months’ finance 
contracts, the purchaser, although 


charged for a full 18 or 24 months’ in- 
surance premium, received only a 12 
months’ coverage policy. . . . I don’t 


think that any finance company has a 
right to collect premiums and use the 
same for any purpose other than the 
purchase of the insurance for which the 
collection is made.” 

The NAIC president also pointed to fail- 
ure (on part of some companies) to no- 
tify insureds of canceled policies. He 
said: “Our department has found that, 
in connection with the so-called ‘single 
interest policy’ misunderstandings are 
created by failure of the purchaser to 
understand that under single interest 
coverage, he has no insurance protec- 
tion; secondly, because under master 
policies issued to finance companies with 
underlying certificates, insurance compa- 


nies are prone to give notice of the can- 
cellation only to the finance company 
holding the master policy. Thus, the in- 


sured is left without knowledge of a loss 
of coverage until a claim occurs.” 
Refund of Unearned Premiums 
Finally, Commissioner Larson declared 
that the refund of unearned premiums in 
connection with the canceled policy is 
also subject to abuse. “In some in- 
stances,” he observed, “the finance or 
loan company, in refinancing a transac- 
tion has failed to credit properly the 
borrower with the unearned premiums 
due. Instead, it has become the custom 
to bulk the refund of unearned pre- 


miums with unearned finance charges, 
and such calculations are usually untrue. 
It may be true that we should not con- 
cern ourselves with the improper refunds 
of unearned finance charges, but the 
proper repayment of unearned insurance 
premiums to the public is very definitely 
a function of our Departments.” 

It was his recommendation that a 
special committee be appointed by the 
NAIC to consider the subject of auto- 
mobile finance insurance and that this 
committee be requested to draw a set of 
rules and regulations covering the writ- 
ing of automobile finance insurance 
“which may be put into effect by State 
Insurance Departments and be strictly 
enforced, so that all of the present prac- 
tices might be eliminated.” 


Full-Time Staff and Assistant Secretary 


Continuing, Mr. Larson pointed to the 
full-time staff and facilities for main- 
taining permanent records, now invested 
in the NAIC secretary’s office, as one of 
the most important steps ever taken by 
the association. For years the secretary 
has had to maintain NAIC records with 
entirely inadequate facilities; now with 
the additional services of a_ full-time 
assistant secretary the problem will be 
greatly simplified. This is particularly 
true in the issuance of rulings and 
opinions by various Insurance Depart- 
ments and attorneys general as to the 
proper construction of their respective 
insurance laws. Said Mr. Larson: 
administration and 


Consistency in the inter- 


pretation of the insurance laws of the various 
states requires that opinions and rulings of the 
insurance departments of the states be promul- 















in a reasonably formal way, that they 
> made available promptly and completely 
segments of the industry affected thereby. 

he basis of later ad amendments 








law, or othe rwise, these opinions or 
become ineffective, should be with- 
in as formal a fa as they were 














The industry is entitled to know 

t, the state Insurance De- 

r obligations to tell them 

Other states interested also. A Commis- 

sioner issuing a ruling is interested in what 
I have done. The Secretary’s office 

a position at all times to advise 

r ily as to what rulings are in effect, 

issued rulines on narticular 

le full information. relative 

tary’s office tions in 

_ ive gone a way to 

relieve tl] uncertainties that tt suner- 
visory practice of issuing rulings and opinions. 
Sees Lack of Uniformity Among States 
Further along, Commissioner Larson 

urged that attention be eiven to elimi- 
nating the lack of uniformity among 


requirements made of in- 
surance companies. He declared that 
the dilemma of the varying requirements 
of the ‘Ss a serious burden to the 


states in the 


states “is 





companies and, I believe, unnecessarily 
cumbersome to the Department. This is 
particularly true as to policy forms, tax 
return forms, countersignature require- 
ments and licensing of agents.” 

His recommendation in this connec- 
tion was that consideration be civen to 
the feasibilitv of settine up within the 
secretary’s office facilities for the ap- 


forms, and the estab- 
adopted uni- 
would even- 


proval of policy 
lishment of a program to be 
formly bv the states which 


tually standardize agents’ qualification, 
countersignature, and tax return re- 
auirements. He explained: “Any devia- 


tions from an approved standard nolicv 
made necessary by statutes could be ef- 
fected bv riders desiened to incorpo- 
rate into the nolicy forms any peculiar 
requirements of the respective states.” 
Mail Order Insurance Problem 
Paying his respects to the mail order 
insurance situation, Mr. Larson declared 
that both the postal suthorities and the 
Federal Trade Commission are probing 
the activities of “certain mail order in- 
surance concerns, chiefly in the A. & H. 
field.” In his opinion, “there appears to 
be justifiable cause to complain of the 
practices of these companies as they un- 
doubtedly take home substantial 
amounts of premiums from every state, 
in connection with which they pay no 
taxes. The sad part of it is that policy- 
holders in such companies usually have 
no recourse against them in the courts 
of the state in which they live.’ 
Admitting that the problem of unau- 


WILLIAM D. HALSEY DIES 





Chief Engineer, Boiler Division, Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler, Was Active in 
Engineering Organizations 


William D. Halsey, chief engineer of 


the boiler division of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance 
Co., died suddenly at his home in West 


Hartford, Conn., December 9. 

Mr. Halsey was born in PI siladelphia, 
February 28, 1890. He received a degree 
in mechanical engineering from Swarth- 
more College in 1912. Before his asso- 
ciation with the Hartford Steam Boiler 
in 1920, Mr. Halsey was a design and 
maintenance engineer for the Sharples 
Separator Co., and the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works and he served as profes- 
sor of mechanical engineering at George 
Washington University for five years. 
During World War I, he was a techni- 
cal adviser for the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

Mr. Halsey joined the Hartford Steam 
Boiler, June 15, 1920. as editor of its 
technical magazine, “The Locomotive.” 
In 1925 he was transferred to the en- 
gineering department with the title of 
mechanical engineer and was made as- 
sistant chief engineer of the boiler divi- 
sion May 1, 1930. His promotion to chief 








engineer came in January, 1943. 

He was active in many engineering 
organizations, among which were the 
American Welding Society and_ the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. He had served the latter or- 
ganization as a member of the boiler 
code committee since December, 1944. 

Mr. Halsey is survived by his wife, 
two sons, and a daughter. 
thorized insurance has been long con- 
sidered by the NAIC and that a com- 
plete solution has not yet been found, 
the speaker said: 


“We have, ho wever, recommended an 
act to the legislatures of the various 
states under which the Commissioner of 
the domiciliary state of any insurance 
company can take action in the event a 
of his state operates in a state 
it has not secured a certificate 
This act has not been 


company 
in which 
of authority. 
widely adopted. 
“Tt will be 
vidual states 
this problem forcef 
standpoint of the standa 
sion applied by the home state, and by 
the use of some such device as has 
been recommended bs the association. I 
cannot believe that the Commissioners 
of the various states can fail to realize 
seriousness of the situation and to 
act accordingly. The association, in the 
meantime, should continue its study to 
the end of assisting in every way pos- 


sible.” 
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However, he upheld the right of each 
state to fix the requirements with which 
a company must comply before it can 
operate within the state. He pointed 
out: 
Generally speaking, the laws of the states 
establish reasonable requirements for qualificz 
It is always possible, however, for the 
administrative officials of a state to construe 
its statutes in such a way that a practical 





erected a fully en- 





barrier is compani 





titled, on the besis of fina condition, good 
management and legitimate practices, to find 
little difficulty or delay in extendi its opera- 





The 


reluctant to 


tions into new states. companies affected, 


of course, are seek enforcement of 
their rights through the courts, because the 


penalties of publicity attending such litigation 


are far greater than the value of the right to 


do business in the particular state. 


We, the Com 


points. It is 


missioners, should recognize 


these not our function to erect 


barriers by establishing administrative procedures 


which are inimical to the principles of free 


competition among all who are qualified to com- 
another for business in 


pete with 


spective jurisdictions. 


one our re 
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How the 


accident and health in- 
dustry is now “big business” and it may 
seem that abundant statistical material 
has been printed concerning it, there has 
been, in reality, practically no published 
study analyzing its important factors such 
as the rate of growth, the trend of the 
business, loss ratios, expense ratios, etc. 

The study of cy cles and trends forces 
one to think about the future by 
entifically analyzing the past. One of the 
favorite tools is to use the ratio or semi- 
logarithmic chart as a statistical picture 
of the rate of growth in the past to deter- 
mine the present status and the possible 
future. ‘The whole is equal to the sum 
of all its parts,” therefore, in analyzing 
the trend of any or all phases of the en- 
tire accident and health business, the in- 
formation developed and the conclusions 
reached may not, in many instances, be 
meaningful in considering the operations 
of an individual company unless the par- 
ticular operations of that company are 
being compared with the similar opera- 
tions of the industry. 

To obtain a clear picture of how a 
given company stands in its relationship 
to the entire industry, it would be advis- 
able to prepare a graph of that company’s 
business by lines, such as, accident, 
health, unsegregated accident and health, 
non-cancellable guaranteed renewable, 
group and hospitalization and compare 
with similar graphs of such lines of the 
entire industry. This is because a com- 
posite graph of the industry follows a dif- 
ferent pattern than that of one segment. 
To Determine Future Results Accurately 

For the purpose of analyzation, diffi- 
culties develop unless a new company 
or the sale of a new policy with a rapidly 
rising volume, or a company with a de- 
creasing volume or a policy which is be- 
ing discontinued, is analyzed on a true 
pro rata expense basis as well as a true 
pro rata earned premium basis, both of 
which are necessary for the purpose of 
accurately determining future results. 

The three classes of carriers writing 
accident and health insurance are life, 
casualty, and accident and health compa- 
nies. Many of the fundamental problems 
affecting a life company or a casualty 
company are so foreign to each other 
and, in many instances, are so inappli- 
cable to a strictly accident and health 
company that in analyzing the accident 
and health industry one must be exceed- 
ingly careful to consider these differences 
when reaching conclusions concerning 
the industry. The type of carrier must 
also be borne in mind if one is analyzing 
a particular company. 

The trend in former years was for at 
accident and health company to expand 
its charter powers to those of a multiple 
line casualty company. This possibly ac- 
counts for the impression in and out of 
the industry to consider accident and 
health insurance as casualty insurance 
even though accident and health protec- 
tion, as personal protection, is in most 
respects more similar to life insurance 
than casualty and over 68% of the busi- 
ness is written by life companies. The 
trend in recent years has been for an 
accident and health company that ex- 
panded its charter powers to enter the 
life field. This trend probably will con- 
tinue because of the many sales advan- 
tages to a company selling life, accident 
and health insurance. It is certain to 
continue as long as favorable income tax 
advantages are available to life insurance 
companies compared to casualty or acci- 
and health. 

Insurance companies have, 
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two businesses — investments and insur- 
ance. 

The cycles and trends of the market 
values and earnings of stocks and bonds, 
as well as the earnings, market values 
and marketability of real estate and mort- 
gages, have a definite effect upon the fi- 
nancial strength and profits of any insur- 
ance company. 

Several casualty and a few life insur- 
ance companies in the depression years, 
particularly the years 1930 through 1933, 
experienced financial difficulties or in- 
solvency through financial losses in the 
sales of, or depreciation in the market 
values of, their securities. Most of the 
largest of these companies would not 
have become insolvent if their invest- 
ments had been in the type that fluctu- 
ated the least, such as U. S. Government 
and municipal bonds as compared to the 


bank, utility and industrial common 
stocks in their portfolios. The abundance 
of available material on the study of cy- 
cles of all forms of investments is so 
easily obtainable that additional comment 
on investments is unnecessary here. 

It is interesting to note that the man- 
agements of many of these companies, 
in their efforts to make large investment 
profits, seemed to use the insurance por- 
tion of the business primarily as a med- 
ium for obtaining money for investments. 
Without developing hidden equities by 
building large over-reserves, these com- 
panies experienced underwriting losses 
which during the period were offset by 
investment profits, thereby showing what 
appeared to be profitable operations. In 
some instances, each of several casualty 
companies which had for many years 
shown underwriting losses merged into 
a single company. When the cycle 
changed and these companies experienced 
large investment losses (their financial 
statements did not at first show their 
true condition because these companies 
were under-reserved), they were forced 
to liquidate. 

When Cycle Dips Will Be Felt 

The accident and health industry, be- 
cause of its continuous and rapid growth, 
has not and will not in the next several 
years feel the dips in the cycles as seri- 
ously as other lines of insurance where 
the rate of growth has tended to level off. 
To those accident and health companies 
where the rate of growth has leveled off 
or where the trend is downward, depres- 
sion points will become severe as there 
will be no lift in the trend line to neutral- 
ize them. There is no reason to expect a 
company which has had a leveling off of 
production for a long period not to be 
affected by depression points unless some- 
thing drastic is done. Such a company 
should undergo a severe “shake up” if it 
is to move forward. 

The accident and health industry, un- 
like the casualty and fire, does not in- 
crease its liabilities with inflation or de- 
flation as such a company pays its claims 
in the same premium dollars it collects. 
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s Influenced by Economic Cycles 


Unlike many casualty lines, it does not 
develop deferred liabilities except in life- 
time benefit policies. Accident and health 
protection can be designed to fit the 
pocketbook in a manner more satisfac- 
tory to the public than any other line of 
insurance —in this respect a company 
can keep pace with inflation or deflation. 

Because almost every man, woman 
and child is eligible for protection, and 
the accident and health industry is rela- 
tively new, opportunities are unlimited 
as to the number of prospects available 
compared to any other line of insurance. 
As compared to life insurance, relatively 
few of the insuring public have accident 
and health protection and, in a sense, a 
company seeking the business aggres- 
sively finds very little competition. This 
is particularly true in the sale of indi- 
vidual policies. 


Why A. & H. Business Is Unique 


The accident and health business is 
unique inasmuch as its production is not 
dependent upon any one industry. The 
automobile business, for example, is af- 
fected by the steel and coal industry. 
Many casualty lines are affected by the 
business they insure. An accident and 
health company that writes business on 
one industry exclusively would, of course, 
be affected by the cycles which affect 
that particular industry. 

The company writing accident and 
health insurance can with ease and 
promptitude effect an adjustment of its 
policy forms and policy rates to conform 
with any change in economic conditions, 
loss experiences and the like, not only 
to new policyholders but to old ones as 
well. Life insurance companies are not 
in a position to make adjustments as re- 
gards old policyholders. Likewise, the 
casualty and fire lines are not subject to 
a rapid change in rates or coverage, re- 
gardless of how alert the management 
may be, because of rate controls and the 
nature of the business. 

There is no line of insurance where 
salesmen can be hired, trained and placed 


in a position where they can earn satis-: 


factory incomes quicker and easier than 
in the accident and health field. There- 
fore, during periods of depression an ac- 
cident and health sales force can be 
rapidly expanded by recruiting salesmen 
from other industries which adversely 
feel the greater effects of declining busi- 
ness activities. 

In the past, it seemed that before the 
trend of the business would begin to level 
off, new forms of coverage appeared. 
Companies first started selling accident 
insurance and then over a period of years 
developed health, non-cancellable acci- 
dent and health, group, hospitalization 
and franchise. It appears that state com- 
pulsory insurance in which the compa- 
nies may participate, much as it isn’t de- 
sired, may create a new field. 

The increase in taxes over a period of 
years has affected net profits of stock 
companies and in the case of mutuals 
which experienced operating losses, taxes 
have added to their losses. 

A careful study of the accident and 
health business by Congress in its efforts 
to expand the Social Security program 
and to include disability benefits may de- 
velop the fact that the Government could 
best accomplish its purpose by encour- 
aging the purchase of accident and health 
insurance from private companies and by 
permitting A. & H. premiums to be de- 
ducted from gross income. 

A study of several life insurance com- 
panies and approximately 1,200 casualty 
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and miscellaneous companies which re- 
tired, merged or liquidated since 1868 in- 
dicates that no insurance company “wrote 
itself out of business” selling accident 
and health insurance except in the sale of 
non-cancellable guaranteed renewable 
lifetime benefit policies. Some of the 
companies which sold non-cancellable 
guaranteed renewable lifetime benefit 
policies could have operated on a “pay 
as you go” basis but were unable to con- 
tinue because of the necessity of setting 
up large reserves. 

In looking towards the future one must 
bear in mind that the difficulties the en- 
tire industry experienced because of large 
losses on non-cancellable accident and 
health business in the past will not re- 
occur in the future as the companies that 
are aggressiv ely seeking non-cancellable 
business are writing policies with limited 
periods of liability. 

One new accident and health company, 
which recently wrote a sizable volume of 
group hospitalization business exclusive- 
ly, apparently merged because of the dif- 
ficulties caused by the high loss ratio 
incident to the group business combined 
with the exceedingly high underwriting 
expense incurred in developing a new or- 
ganization. 

The managements of a few of the 
smaller companies retired where the busi- 
ness had leveled off for a period of years 
and where there had been a consistent 
underwriting loss even though the invest- 
ment profits had in some instances neu- 
tralized this loss. 

In former years assessment accident 
and health companies were more subject 
to insolvency than legal reserve and mu- 
tual or stock companies, primarily be- 
cause many small assessment companies 
wrote such a small volume of business 


meena 


Facts About the Author 


W. Clement Stone entered the A. & H. 
business more than 25 years ago follow- 
ing his formal education at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill, and Detroit 
College of Law. He demonstrated or- 
ganization ability early in his career. In 

1922 he launched the Combined Registry 
Co., his first successful enterprise. In 1939 
he organized the Combined Mutual Casu- 
alty Co. of Chicago and in the same year 
became president and general manager 
of the American Casualty Co. of Dallas. 
Six years later the latter company was 
reinsured by the Combined American In- 
surance Co. of which Mr. Stone was also 
elected president. Adding still another 
link to his chain of A. & H. companies, 
Mr. Stone became chief executive in 1940 
of the Combined Casualty Co. of Des 
Moines. 

In December, 1946, Mr. Stone pur- 
chased the Pennsylvania Casualty Co. of 
Philadelphia and was elected its presi- 
dent. Adhering to a program of action 
designed in advance, he changed the 
name of this company in April, 1947, to 
the Combined Insurance Co. of America. 
By December 31, 1947, the Combined 
Mutual was merged into the Combined 
of America. 

Under Mr. Stone’s leadership the Com- 
bined Companies, operating in forty- 
three states and the D. of C., produced 
over $3,500,000 in 1947 and show sizable 
increases in production this year. 

A keen student of economic cycles and 
trends, as his article on these pages con- 
clusively indicates, Mr. Stone anticipates 
that 1949 premium volume in the A .& H. 
industry will show an increase of approxi- 
mately 15%, thus continuing the rapid 
rate of growth of the last several years. 














they were unable to overcome fixed over- 
head expenses. A study indicates that 
young companies are more subject to in- 
solvency than older companies. 


44 Insolvencies in 1900-1947 Period 


Out of approximately 1,200 casualty 
and miscellaneous companies studied, 
there were 196 writing accident and 
health business. Of these 152 merged, 
consolidated, reinsured or retired volun- 
tarily from business, apparently without 
any loss to policyholders. Thirty-seven 
of these changes occurred during the de- 
pression years of 1930 to 1933 inclusive, 





making an average of approximately nine 
per year. However, changes occurred at 
approximately the same rate (i.e., eight 
changes per year) during the “good” 
business years, 1926 through 1928 inclu- 
sive. With 44 insolvencies in companies 
of all classes which sold accident and 
health insurance during the period from 
1900 to 1947, 25 occurred during the de- 
pression years of 1930 to 1934 inclusive. 

In the past, some accident and health 
companies which experienced difficulties 
did not withdraw old policies on which 
they were losing money, nor did they 
increase their rates to policyholders. They 
apparently endeavored to solve their 
problems by developing new policies with 
higher rates or inferior coverage while 
continuing to take a loss on their old 
contracts. 

One of the dangers in the past has been 
the initial development of entirely new 
lines of business where companies suf- 
fered because of lack of experience. Hos- 
pitalization insurance at one time was a 
dangerous business for some of the com- 
panies which initially experimented on 
these forms, yet today with sufficient ex- 
perience, this type of business has proved 
profitable. 


Premium Volume 


Prior to our entrance into World War 
I, the accident and health premium vol- 
ume was less than $70,000,000. Both the 


premium volume and rate of growth in- 
creased despite business recessions, no- 
tably during 1900, 1903 and 1908. In 
1922 there was a decline in premium 
volume reflecting the decline in business 
activity of the previous year. There- 
after, premium volume grew rapidly until 
1929-30 when the business leveled off but 
this stemmed from the slowing down of 
general business activity which began in 
the spring of 1929. The decline which 
followed was the first instance where 
premium volume actually decreased for 
a period of more than one year, and this 
decline carried from the latter part of 
1930 through 1933. Since 1934 there has 
been a continuous and accelerating in- 
crease in premium volume from a low 
of $168,000,000 in 1933 to an estimated 
$1,000,000,000 in 1948. 

It is interesting to note that accident 
and health premium volume is not as 
sensitive to general economic conditions 
as many other industries such as the steel 
industry, for example, where the declines 
are sharp and abrupt. The decline in the 
volume of accident and health premiums 
seems to follow by several months the 
decline in economic activities, whereas 
the increase in premium volume becomes 
noticeable before the increase in business 
activity is generally recognized. 

Loss ratios of a company writing acci- 
dent and health business will increase 
and its expense ratios will decrease in 


proportion to the preponderance of group 
business written. In recent years because 
of the large volume of group business 
sold by a relatively small number of 
companies, the loss ratio of the entire 
industry has increased and the expense 
ratios decreased compared to other ac- 
cident and health writings. In former 
years the increase in loss ratios and the 
decrease in underwriting expenses was, in 
many companies, in proportion to the 
volume of lifetime non-cancellable acci- 
dent and health business in force. 

A comparison of the high and low loss 
ratios with the lows and highs of gen- 
eral business activity from 1890 to 1947 
have not in every instance during the 
period coincided, but there is enough 
similarity to conclude that loss ratios 
definitely follow inversely the cycles of 
general business activity both as to sever- 
ity and length. There is no doubt that 
accident and health loss ratios are sen- 
sitive to general business activities. 

Although there was a difference of 20 
percentage points between the lowest 
loss ratio of 42.7 in 1909 and the highest 
loss ratio of 62.7 in 1932, amounting to 
a 47% increase of the high over the low 
point, the greatest increase in any one 
year over the previous year, namely, 
1931 over 1930, was only 5.5 percentage 
points or 9.89%. The largest decrease oc- 


(Continued on Page 104) 








New Year. 








At this holiday season we wish to express our sincere appre- 
ciation to loyal friends in the field who have shown their faith in 


this company and its future. 


We look forward to a continuation of this pleasant association 


and hope that all of you will enjoy a happy and prosperous 


SEABOARD SURETY COMPANY 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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NED H. DEARBORN 


The National Safety Council, head- 
quarters of which are at 20 Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, is regarded as the offi- 
cial sponsor of the safety movement. It 
is a cooperative, non-profit organization, 
which functions as a national clearing 


house of safety ideas and data found 
useful in accident prevention. Its mem- 
bership of more than 8,000 is made up 
of industrial corporations, government 
departments, civic organizations, insur- 
ance companies, firms and_ individuals 
representing thousands of industrial 


concerns. These members exchange 
through the Council their improved 
plans for safety and have’ evolved 


accident control. 
safety movement 
is tied up ovetone, with the 
progress of the NSC as an organization, 
and NSC has led in new and deeper 
interpretation of the safety idea. 

The National Safety Council was or- 
ganized in 1913. Passage of compensa- 
tion laws throughout the nation had got 
business men thinking pretty hard about 
safety, and as industry began to pay a 
mounting accident bill, interest in a 


scientific methods o 
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SIDNEY J. WILLIAMS 
Satety movement on a_ national scale 
loc | important especially as there 
came a realization that accident avoid- 
ance was possible in thousands of cases. 
A small up of men interested in 
safety worl d met in Milwaukee in 
1912 under the auspices of the Asso- 
i n f fron & Steel Electrical 
Engineers. Call for a large convention 
followed and in the following year the 
National Safety Council was organized. 
Local chapters were started in 1914 and 


1915 and in 1918 pioneer work was done 


hester and St. Louis on a com- 





National il Council --- 


prehensive scale, recognizing traffic 
safety as a vital part of the community 
program. Now nearly 11 state and com- 
munity chapters and chartered safety 
councils and two or three hundred other 
organizations of different kinds are 
quite as much concerned with traffic as 
with industrial accidents. The Council 
today has a total budget of more than 
$2,000,000 annually, a staff of some 270 
persons, offices in New York and San 
Francisco, in addition to Chicago head- 
quarters, and a wide variety of activities, 
publications and services. 
Ned H. Dearborn President 

President of the National Safety 
Council is Ned H. Dearborn, a graduate 
of State Normal School, Einboro, Pa., 


and of Columbia University. His de- 
grees are B.S., M.A. and Ph.D. Before 
affiliation with the National Safety 


Council he was dean of the division of 


Accident Prevention Leader 


education, New York Uni- 
and he supervised the Center 
Education. He was formerly 
education, National 


general 
righ ode 
for Safety 


vice president for 
Safety Council, and chairman of its 
special finance support committee. In 


1946-47 he was a member of Coordinat- 
ing Committee, President’s Highway 
Safety Conference, Washington, D. C. 
As president of National Safety 
Council Mr. Dearborn developed the 
Green Cross for Safety as the official 
symbol of the National Safety move- 
ment and he is responsible for the de- 
velopment of Green Cross for Safety 
campaigns throughout the country. 
R. L. Forney General Secretary 
General secretary of NSC is R. L. 
Forney, a graduate of Washburn Col- 
lege and of Northwestern University. 
He has degrees of B.A. and M.A. He 
joined the NSC staff in 1927. Until 1940 
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There is only one way to go toward 
highway accident prevention, - - - 
- uniform traffic laws. 
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he was director of the Council’s statis- 
tical division and edited Accident Facts 
published annually by the Council. Mr. 
Forney has been prominently identified 
with national committees working on 
accident analysis methods, and has writ- 
ten extensively for the Council’s pub- 
lications. 
Williams, Assistant to President 


Sidney J. Williams, assistant to the 
president of NSC, is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He has degrees of 
B.S. and C.E. In 1918 he joined the 
Council’s staff as chief engineer and in 
1924 was made director of its public 
safety division. He became general man- 
ager in 1944 and assistant to president 
in 1945, 

Mr. Williams figured prominently in 
the early history of industrial safety 
movement, and is the author of “Manual 
of Industrial Safety.” He has contrib- 
uted to numerous books, encyclopaedias 
and periodicals. He became identified as 
a leader in the development of traffic 
safety; took an active part in the Na- 


tional Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety and 


other conferences 


L. FORNEY 


and joint committees having to do with 
traffic safety. In 1938 he received the 
C.LT. Safety Foundation grand award 
Pas the greatest contribution to public 
safety. 

In 1933-34 he was made safety director 
for Federal Civil Works Administration, 
and in 1946 was White House consultant 
on safety program for Federal employes. 
He became chairman of Safety and In- 









dustrial Health Advisory Board, U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission for 1947- 48, 
President’s Highway Safety 
Conference 


NSC has been active in the President’s 
Highway Safety Conference, which in 
1946, and the follow-up meetings of 1947 
and 1948, started a new era in traffic 
accident prevention. This conference as- 
sembled in one place all the best recom- 
mendations on traffic safety. It also pro- 
vided machinery for getting Federal, 
state and city governments and _ public 
support agencies to coordinate their ef- 
forts in securing adoption of the recom- 
mendations. In line with recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Conference a 
high degree of coordination is now ob- 
tained through three national commit- 
tees: Federal Committee on Highway 
Safety, State Officials National Highway 
Safety Campaign; and National Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety. 
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A.&H. Round Table in Chicago 


Thriving as Underwriting Forum 





DON COMPTON 


The Home Office Underwriters Round 
Table, an informal group of A. & H. 
underwriters in Chicago which holds 
regular monthly meetings, is nearing the 
close of its second successful season. 
Formed in April, 1947, by a small group 
of home office men, the round table has 
developed into an organization of 20 
to 30 members and employs the rotation 
system in selecting the chairman and 
secretary for each monthly meeting. 
However, there are no dues or perma- 
nent officers. 

The three underwriters credited with 
the original idea for the Underwriters 
Round Table are J. M. Penrith of United 
Insurance, Don Compton of the Com- 
bined Insurance Co. of America and 
Edward Rogers of the Great Northern 
Life. They were encouraged by the de- 
mand for friendly discussions of cur- 
rent underwriting problems which would 
be beneficial to all interested companies. 
Rather than organizing under the spon- 





Ryder on Auto Trends 


(Continued from Page 91) 


plans. Several independent companies 
have already filed their own distinctive 
tables of rates and classifications for pri- 
vate passenger cars, and for other cars as 
well. This is a healthy sign. Competi- 
tion will lead to improved methods of 
classifying automobiles. 
Financial Responsibility Laws 

Perhaps I should also mention the 
trend toward compulsory automobile in- 
surance, through the channels of financial 
responsibility laws. Forty-one states and 
the District of Columbia have passed 
F.R. laws. Massachusetts is still the only 
state which has an out and out compul- 
sory law for all types of vehicles, al- 
though numerous other states have com- 
pulsory legislation applicable to passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles and public trucks. 
In most of the states where F.R. laws 
have been passed the percentage of in- 
sured car owners has doubled. This has 
resulted in a substantial increase in auto- 
mobile casualty premiums. 

Although the volume of automobile 
casualty premiums will continue to in- 
crease for another year or two, there will 
be a gradual tapering off and conse- 
quently a gradual increase in competition 
for the business. It is hoped that the 
companies will be allowed to make a 
small underwriting profit on the business, 
because for many companies the auto- 
mobile line constitutes 50% of their en- 
tire volume. Consequently, a continued 
underwriting loss in this line is a matter 
of serious concern. 


the chairmanship or a secretaryship of 
one meeting each year; furthermore, he 
would have to participate in the discus- 
sions. These requirements met with 
favor. The first meeting was presided 
over by Mr. Compton with Mr. Rogers 
as secretary. H. L. Cashman of the Fed- 
eral Life, J. T. Helverson of Washington 
National, Jack Olson of the Combined 
and Edward Rogers of the Great North- 
ern served as chairmen for the balance 
of the first year. 


sorship of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference or a similar or- 
ganization, it was voted to proceed as 
a separate and distinct group. 

At the initial meeting it was decided 
that an underwriter who desired to join 
the group would have to agree to take 


Range of Subjects Discussed 


Diversification has been the objective 


of the round table program makers, 
with the result that the discussions have 





centered around such subjects as the 
heart and circulatory system; impair- 
ment of the eyes and ears; alcoholism 
and insurance, overweight risks; tuber- 
culosis and what to do about it insur- 
ance-wise. 

At the first get-together this fall 
Thomas Wren, then with the Benefit 


Association of Railway Employes and 
now with the Combined of America, 
spoke on “Alcoholism and Insurance.” 
His secretary was Russell Phillips, now 
(Continued on Page 104) 





1. Dishonesty of employes 


PROTECT 


your business 
against these 
Five Major 

Hazards with 


4. Loss of securities 















E will tell you how Comprehen- 
sive Dishonesty, Disappear- 
ance and Destruction Insurance 
can give your business maximum 
protection against loss from com- 
monly-occurring employe dishon- 
esty, disappearance or destruction 
of money and securities . . . witha 
minimum of premium outlay. The 
“3D” policy does away with several 





3. Loss outside premises 


5. Loss by forgery and alteration 


This Man can Tell you how 


policies and bonds . . . some per- 


haps overlapping or so widely 
separated as to leave dangerous 
loopholes. 


Ask this man—your local USF&G 
Agent—about this convenient pack- 
He 
knows your insurance problems. 
Consult him today. There is no 


age of insurance protection. 


obligation. 








“Consult your Insurance 
Agent or Broker 


U. &. F. & G. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 





as you would your 
Doctor or Lawyer.” 
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Shall We 


Tradition has it that, following the 
signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, one of the signers remarked, “Now 
we must all hang together,” whereupon 
wise old Ben Franklin added, “Or we 
most assuredly shall hang separately.” 

We should be reminded of this histori- 
cal witticism as we consider the dangers 
threatening not only all branches of 
the insurance industry and the several 
branches of the medical profession but I 
might add, those very principles of vol- 
untary, private, competitive enterprise 
which so many of us believe to be essen- 
tial to our whole American way of life. 
And yet it seems to some of us that there 
is a strange lethargy or philosophy 
“what’s the use?” on the part of those 
from whom we have every right to ex- 
pect courageous leadership. Too many of 
these so-called leaders of our business or 
our profession seem to have forgotten 
another old adage which has come down 
through the centuries to remind us that 
“The best defense is a strong offense.” 

We read and hear that many men who 
have made national reputations in build- 
ing and leading great insurance compa- 
nies through wars, depressions, and 
panics are saying in effect, after the na- 
tional elections “Well, the people have 
spoken. We can only hope ‘the cradle- 
to-the-grave’ advocates will leave some 
crumbs for private enterprise.” Those 
dealing only in life, property or casualty 
insurance have taken comfort in noting 
that current plans apparently would be 
applicable only to individual and group 
sickness and accident insurance (and to 
the medical and dental professions, hos- 
pitals, etc.) in which they are not directly 
interested. 

Refers to History 


Again let me refer to history and re- 
mind any such that Hitler did not try to 
gobble all of Europe at one bite. No he 
seized, first, a small country or sector of 
little importance and to which he might 
even have a small shadow of a claim. It 
wasn’t worth fighting a war about. The 
next bite was only a little deeper and a 
little less justified and still not worth a 
fight and so on. Finally, the world of 
free men had to hurl all its resources, its 
blood, and its tears into crushing a mon- 
strous idea which sought to stifle all free- 
dom. (And let us hope we have learned 
our lesson too well to permit Stalin to re- 
peat Hitler’s performance by more insidi- 
ous methods.) 

One other point I would make before I 
leave these lessons of history. Our Revo- 
lutionary forefathers did not fight merely 
to save their own skins and their own 
fortunes. Had such been their only or 
chief motive they could have accom- 
plished their objectives by making a few 
minor compromises with King George. 
There would have been no Declaration 
of Independence and no United States of 
America. Since they, like us, were human 
beings they, no doubt, had some personal 
or even selfish motives. But they also 
had strong convictions which at times 
amounted almast to fanaticism that the 
principles in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence were dearer than life itself. Indeed, 
it was to the realization of such ideals 
that they pledged “their lives, their for- 
tunes, their sacred honor.” 

We too must admit today that no busi- 
ness, or professional group, no system 
can plead successfully that its own par- 
ticular welfare or even its existence is a 
valid reason to be advanced against or 
for a given policy or action. If it is in the 
true interest of the greatest good for the 
greatest number that our federal or our 


ang Together or 


By Bert A. Hepces, CLU, Wichita 


Manager, Kansas Branch Office, Business Men’s Assurance Co. of America; 


Chairman, Public Information Committee, National Association of 
A. & H. Underwriters 


BERT A. HEDGES 


state government (or both) should as- 
sume the sole responsibility for taking 
over and operating the major part or all 
of the sickness and accident, life, and 
other forms of insurance, the medical 
profession or any other business then we 
cannot and should not prevail against 
such action. 


Believe Policy a Mistake 


But if on the other hand, we truly be- 
lieve that such a philosophy and such a 
policy would be a tragic mistake; that it 
is contrary to those principles of maxi- 
mum individual freedom of action which 
have made America the envy of the 
world; that it may well represent turn- 
ing down a road which leads only to the 
failure of a great nation to govern itself 
and yet be free — if such are our true be- 
liefs, are we not only justified but do we 
not have a solemn obligation to combat 
those measures by every method which 
is legitimate and honorable under that 
very constitution which guarantees the 
right of all men to speak out and fight 
for these convictions? 

Obviously neither I nor any other one 
man can know all of the answers to such 
a question. But there are other equally 
obvious steps which can and should be 
taken — not next spring or next summer 
but now. 

Let’s decide now to fight — fight with 
the best weapons in the world—the truth, 
in simple, everyday words which ordinary 
people who are not actuaries, under- 
writers, or politicians can understand. I 
happen to be one who believes that the 
American people as a whole are reason- 
ably intelligent and will act intelligently 
when they know and understand the real 
facts in a case. They can be swayed by 
political montebanks only when the truth 
is withheld from them. Democratic rep- 
resentative government can survive and 
flourish only where it is operated by and 
for an informed electorate. Hitler and 
Stalin knew this and suppressed the truth. 
We have known it and so we spend bil- 
lions on schools, press, radio, books, and 
other media of information. If you don’t 
believe this then you can’t believe in 
democratic government. 


Have the Means of Communication 


It is doubtful if any business or any 
profession in the United States has such 
excellent facilities for transmitting infor- 





mation to the public at so little expense 
as do the several branches of insur- 
ance and the medical profession. The in- 
surance companies have 75 million indi- 
vidual policyowners plus nobody-seems- 
to-know how many more millions covered 
under some form of group insurance. 
They also have their agency forces which 
include the best salesmen and the best 
public relations men in the world. The 
medical profession has its patients and 
their relatives and the habit of accepting 
a doctor’s advice and counsel. 

Yet, our insurance companies have ex- 
hibited a strange reluctance or downright 
timidity about using these facilities to 
“spread the gospel” of the service of vol- 
untary, competitive private enterprise. 
The enclosures sent to policyowners are, 
for the most part, designed chiefly as 
sales messages to conserve business, to 
develop new business, to glorify the great 
XYZ Company or to impart messages 
of “heaven, home, and mother” in lan- 
guage that must, above all, be “dignified.” 

Some of our individual companies are 
doing a fairly good job on the radio in 
building general public good will towards 
the institution of life insurance. The In- 
stitute of Life Insurance is doing good 
work along the same line. But isn’t it 
time we began telling our policyowners 
something specific as to first, the real 
services being rendered by all legitimate 
forms of private insurance? And by pri- 
vate medical profession for him, his fam- 
ily, and his neighbors? — not in billions 
of dollars but in terms of hours of work 
or bushels of wheat. 


Should Point Out Experience in 
Other Countries 


Show him, not once, but many times 
and by different illustrations, what hap- 
pens to his premium dollar. Secondly, 
give him the facts about what has hap- 
pened in other countries under socialized 
insurance and medicine and what the 
current proposals will do to his pay check 
and to him and his family in the way of 
service. And you will note that I am sug- 
gesting that each company and each 
branch of the business should carry the 
message of all. 

But, we are told, we will be accused of 
“getting into politics.’ What of it? 
Haven’t we been told that it’s a mark of 
good citizenship to “take an interest in 
politics?” Is that a prerogative of poli- 
ticians, bureaucrats and the dreamy-eyed 
planners? 

“But we can’t spend policyowners’ 
money for such things”; “The Govern- 
ment would get after us.” So what? Our 
major premise was that the proposed 
substitution of paternalistic cradle-to-the- 
grave doctrine for private services is de- 
trimental to the welfare of the public 
including our policyowners. If we, as 
trustees of policyowners’ funds and as 
patriotic citizens don’t have “guts” to 
stand up and fight for those beliefs and 
those principles, even at the risk of a few 
threats and false charges, then we ought 
to get out of the business. Besides, whose 
money is being spent to fight on the 
other side? —and a lot more of it than 
would be involved in the suggestions 
made herein. 

What A. & H. Association Has Done 


To be specific: The public information 
committee of the National Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters, has 
just made certain specific suggestions 
along these lines to a number of com- 
panies writing this type of insurance. A 
letter has gone to the several company 
heads “requesting their reaction to and 
interest in institutional literature to be 


Separately? 


used at the companies’ discretion through 
their various mailing pieces to their poli- 
cyowners and to be distributed by some 
practical means to policyowners (includ- 
ing groups). Such an insert would be so 
designed as to briefly tell the policy- 
owners of the job being done by private 
insurance carriers of America and of the 
need for preserving their existence in the 
exemplary tradition of private American 
enterprise.” 

The committee did not attempt to pre- 
pare such inserts for it agreed that this 
would be a job for professionals in the 
field of public relations. Will the letter 
bring any considerable response? We 
can only hope so. 

Let’s get together. I must again refer to 
history for another illustration: Nations 
and peoples of diverse interests will unite 
and fight together against a common foe. 
Once the foe is defeated they all too 
often lose the fruits of victory through 
endless wrangling and fighting among 
themselves. Can it be possible that the 
several branches of the insurance indus- 
try and of the medical profession cannot 
or will not unite and fight together even 
against a common foe? As suggested in 
my opening remarks there has been far 
too little of such cooperation in the past. 
Indeed, the Insurance Commissioner of 
my own state tells us that one of the 
greatest difficulties he has in recommend- 
ing specific policies or legislation arises 
from the fact that “you insurance people 
yourselves can’t agree on what you want 
or don’t want.” Isn’t it high time we 
ended such a situation and get together 
in a battle against a common foe which 
may otherwise “hang us separately,” one 
by one? 

Out in Kansas, we have decided that 
the answer is “yes.” A tentative “joint 
insurance and medical public information 
committee” has been organized having 
as its objectives: 

Objectives of Committee 


To cooperate in the dissemination to 
the’ public of correct information relative 
to private, voluntary insurance and pri- 
vate medical services. 

To develop a better understanding and 
greater cooperation between the respec- 
tive groups represented both in overlap- 
ping fields of work and services to the 
public. 

To cooperate in protecting the health 
and welfare of the public both through 
the initiation and support of appropriate 
measures and in opposing, through legiti- 
mate and ethical means, those proposals 
which would be detrimental to the public 
as a whole and to the American system 
of private, competitive enterprise. 

The joint committee is composed initi- 
ally of accredited representatives of the 
general insurance agents, life underwrit- 
ers, accident and health underwriters, 
general agents and managers, domestic 
life companies, and the medical profes- 
sion; representatives of the office of 
Insurance Commissioner have also at- 
tended meetings held thus far. 

Speciific Proposals Formulated 

Specific proposals being formulated 
would call for: 

Mutual exchange and distribution of 
such pamphlets, news releases, radio 
scripts, and other media of public infor- 
mation of institutional character as may 
be deemed in keeping with objectives. 

Consideration of preparation of new 
material for joint distribution by organi- 
zations represented on the committee. 

Formation of state and local commit- 
tees of doctors and insurance men to con- 
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Trade Practice Rules for Mail Order 
A.&H. Cos. Scrutinized by FTC 


Presented by Wendell Berge, Counsel of Association of Insur- 
ance Advertisers, at Chicago Meeting; Fair Play 
in Advertising Is Objective 


Member companies of the Association 
of Insurance Advertisers met in an at- 
mosphere of friendliness with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission representatives, 
December 8, in Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
and discussed the steps necessary to be 
taken to eliminate unethical trade prac- 
tices in the advertising and sale of mail 
order insurance. Wendell Berge of 
Washington, D. C., counsel for the asso- 
ciation and former Department of Jus- 
tice official, presented to the FTC a pro- 
posed set of fair trade practice rules, and 
in so doing he declared: 

“Fair play in advertising is what we 
ask in these rules. The Federal Trade 
Commission offers an opportunity to de- 
fine standards of fair play in insurance 
advertising. Our members are prepared 


to abide by the rules we propose. We 
hope the other companies will follow 
our constructive move.” 


No Decision for Three Months 
Although the FTC officials and post 





Interstate Rating 


(Continued from Page 83) 


1949. New York State, for example, is 
currently giving attention to the inter- 
state rating problem for several of the 
major lines of casualty insurance and 
may be expected to lead the way towards 
approval of broad interstate rating meth- 
ods by those states that are not already 
on this basis. 

Substantial progress in that direction 
must be made quickly, otherwise state 
regulation of insurance rates will fail. Al- 
though it is not likely in the face of Pub- 
lic Law 15 and subsequent U. S. Supreme 
Court decisions,* that state regulation of 
insurance will be held to be unconstitu- 
tional on the ground that it places an 
undue burden on interstate commerce, it 
will always be possible for a dissatisfied 
or oppressed insurance industry or for 
insurance buyers to request relief of Con- 
gress through repeal of Public Law 15. 
And it is just as simple as that to end 
state regulation of insurance, with or 
without the substitution of some form of 
Federal regulation. It seems most likely, 
however, that if state regulation of insur- 
ance fails because a few states take an 
isolationist and provincial attitude of not 
cooperating with sister states on inter- 
state problems, there will be substituted 
some form of Federal regulation of the 
interstate aspects of insurance. 

Education and Persuasion Needed 

It is the duty of insurance leaders, and 
of the agents in the 48 states, to help get 
casualty insurance procedures and rating 
methods to a universal interstate rating 
basis wherever such will produce more 
accurate rates, better coverage, simpler 
policy forms, etc. for the insurance buy- 
ing public. This can be accomplished 
under present laws through education 
and persuasion or, where necessary—as 
has been held in New Jersey for work- 
men’s compensation insurance — action 
should be pressed for amendment of 
existing archaic statutes to permit inter- 
state rating. 

The insurance industry is due for 
marked and radical changes in the years 
immediately ahead—but let’s not have 
normal progress impeded by having Fed- 
eral regulation either substituted for or 
superimposed on state regulation for in- 
terstate commerce. The sure way to 
avoid this is to get all states and rating 
methods on an interstate basis as quickly 
as possible. 


* Prudential Insurance Co. 
ertson v. California. 


v. Benjamin and Rob- 


office representatives attending the con- 
ference gave fair consideration to the 
association’s proposed rules it is not ex- 
pected that final action by FTC can be 
taken for at least three months. It is 
understood that the rules were discussed 
point by point and recognition was given 
to the fact that they are comprehensively 
prepared in embracing: The advertise- 
ment of exceptions and reductions, refer- 
ence to maximum and minimum benefits, 
advertisement of limitations in time or 
amount of benefits payable, reference to 
policy provisions, notation of sicknesses 
covered by health and_ hospitalization 
policies, and others. 

It is expected that a second confer- 
ence with the FTC will be called in 
Washington, D. C., at which all inter- 
ested parties may present their views on 
the proposed rules. As submitted by Mr. 
Berge, they follow: 


Introductory Statement 


“The following trade practice rules are 
suggested by the Association of Insur- 
ance Advertisers for consideration by 
the mail order insurance industry. The 
mail order insurance industry, for the 
purposes of these rules, would include 
those persons, firms, corporations, asso- 
ciations and organizations engaged in 
that type of insurance business in which 
the sale of the insurance is promoted 
and effected through the use of the mails 
or other interstate communication or fa- 
cility without the employment therein, 
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SURETY MAN 


WANTED—Experienced surety man about age 35 with ten 
or more years experience in underwriting and production of 
all classes of fidelity and surety bonds for responsible posi- 
tion on Pacific coast with old established multiple line com- 
pany with large volume surety business. Excellent opportunity 
for man with right background and experience. Reply giving 
full history, references, approximate salary expected, to: 

Box 1838, The Eastern Underwriter 

4| Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 








purchaser or 
personal so- 
the in- 


within the state of the 
prospective purchaser, of 
licitation by licensed agents of 
surer. 

“These suggested rules would be appli- 
cable to those insurance transactions 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission.” 


Rule 1—Deception (General)—‘“It is 
an unfair trade practice to use advertise- 
ments which reasonably have the ca- 
pacity and tendency or effect of deceiv- 
ing purchasers or prospective purchasers 
as to the losses or causes of loss insured 
or benefits payable under a policy.” 


Rule 2—Exceptions and Reductions in 
Policies—‘“It is an unfair trade practice 
to advertise losses or causes of loss in- 
cluded or benefits payable under a policy 
without disclosing unusual exceptions or 
reductions which relate to the losses, 
causes of loss or benefits mentioned in 
as advertisement. Such exceptions or 
reductions to be indicated include, among 
others, disease not common to both 
sexes, housewives not gainfully employed 
away from home, persons covered by 
workmen’s compensation or employers’ 
liability statutes, or the exclusion of any 
occupational group, or the limitation of 
benefits payable to the female sex in a 
less amount than payab!e to males for 
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causes of 


losses arising from the same 
loss. This rule shall not be construed to 
require the mention of exceptions or 


1 do not affect the losses, 
or benefit s mentioned in 
are standard 
included as 
insurer's 


reductions which 

causes of 
the advertisement, or which 
provisions and are generally 
exceptions or reductions to the 
liability.” 


Rule 3—Deceptive Set Up of Things 
Required To Be Disclosed—‘“It is an un- 
fair trade practice to set forth in an ad- 
vertisement anything required to be dis- 
closed under these rules in such an ob- 
scure manner that the impact thereof is 
not reasonably understandable.” 


Rule 4—Names or Titles of Policies— 
“It is an unfair trade practice to adver- 
tise a policy under any name, title, or 
description which may be deceptive, or 
misleading with respect to the losses or 
l insured or benefits pay- 


loss, 


causes of 


loss 


able under the policy, as, for example, 
‘all coverage’ in reference to limited poli- 
cies; ‘hospitalization’ in reference to 
policies paying insignificant sums for 


hospitalization or additional benefits for 
hospitalization caused only by unusual 
or unique accidents or sicknesses.” 


Rule 5—Medical Examination—“|t js 
an unfair trade practice to advertise 
that a policy will be issued without re- 
gard to the health or physical or mental 
condition of the insured at the time of 
issuance of the policy if the practice of 
the insurer, as a condition to the pay- 
ments of benefits, is to investigate or 
1 proof that the insured was in 


demand 
good health and was free from disease 


or physical or mental disability at the 
time the policy was issued; provided, 
that it shall not “y a violation of this 
rule to state that a policy is issued 


without preliminary SA + al examination 
if the insured is not physically exam- 
ined prior to the issuance of the policy, 


and (a) the insurer can deny liability 
for payment of benefits only in the 
event the insured induced the issuance 
of the policy by falsely concealing a 


physical or mental disability or disease 
which caused or contributed to the loss 
for which benefits are claimed, or (b) 
the extent of the rig if any, reserved 
to the insurer to investigate, subsequent 
to the issuance of the policy, the question 
of the insured’s freedom from disease or 
physical or mental disability, is also 
stated in the advertisement.” 





it, 


Rule 6—Maximum and Minimum Bene- 
fits for the Same Loss—‘“It is an unfair 
trade practice to advertise the maximum 
benefits provided by the policy for any 
loss if the policy provides both maxi- 
mum and minimum benefits for the same 
unless (a) such advertisement gives 
equal prominence to both maximum and 
minimum figures or (b) such advertise- 
ment states the conditions under which 
the maximum benefits will be paid for 
the Phrases such as ‘up to’ and 
‘as much as’ when used to indicate 
amounts of benefits payable under a 
policy shall be used only in connection 
with both minimum and maximum 
amounts and only if the policy provides 
intermediate amounts between the maxi- 
mum and minimum amounts for the 
same loss.’ 


loss, 


loss. 


Rule 7—Replacing Lost Income, Pay- 
ment of Expenses—“It is an unfair trade 
practice to advertise that, unless other- 
wise provided by the policy, a_ policy 
will provide all costs of hospitalization 
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or medical expense or that the payment 
of benefits will replace all lost income 
by reason of death, illness, hospitaliza- 
tion, or medical attention, or that the 
payments will continue so long as the 
incapacity lasts. It shall not be a viola- 
tion of this rule to advertise or repre- 
sent that the policy pays the amount 
of such cost or expense, or replaces lost 
income if it is a fact that the policy 
does provide indemnity or _reimburse- 
ment for the actual amount incurred or 
expended on account of such hospitaliza- 
tion or medical attention or loss of in- 
come during disability and any maximum 
limit of indemnity or reimbursement 1s 
indicated. It shall not be a violation of 
this rule to state that benefits may be 
used to ‘help pay expenses’ or to make 
comparable statments which clearly in- 
dicate that such benefits are not repre- 
sented as actually paying or replacing 
all lost income or all the cost of expense 
of hospitalization or medical attention.” 


Rule 8—Benefits, Losses and Causes 
of Loss Not Applicable to All Ages— 
“It is an unfair trade practice to adver- 
tise benefits, losses or causes of loss 
not applicable under the terms of the 
policy to all age groups to which the 
policy is issued without disclosing the 
age group to which the benefits, losses 
or loss mentioned in the ad- 
vertisement are applicable.” 

Rule 9—Limitation in Time or Amount 
of Benefits Payable—‘‘It is an unfair 
trade practice to advertise benefits pay- 
able under a policy without disclosing 
the limitation of time over which bene- 
fits will be paid or the number of pay- 
ments which will be made if, by the 
terms of the policy, payments of bene- 
fits are limited by time or in number. 

Rule 10—Benetfis Payable Only for 
Specific Losses or Causes of Loss—‘It 
is an unfair trade practice to advertise 
benefits payable only for specific losses 
or causes of loss without disclosing such 
specific losses or causes of loss in terms 
which fairly convey their nature, pro- 
vided that in so doing it shall not be 
necessary to specify all of the losses or 
causes of loss for which the advertised 
benefits are payable.” 

Rule 11—Time Lapse or Lag Con- 
tained in the Policy—‘It is an unfair 
trade practice to advertise the operative 
date of the policy or time when bene- 
fits will begin to accrue without dis- 
closing any time lapse or lag between 
the date of the issuance of the policy 
and the time the policy provides cover- 
age for the loss, cause of loss, or for the 
payment of the benefits advertised; or 
the period of time after the occurrence 
of any loss or cause of loss before the 
benefits advertised begin to accrue, if 
the policy makes coverage or the pay- 
ment of benefits dependent upon such 
time periods.” 

Rule 12—Benefits Paid and Premiums 
Received—‘It is an unfair trade practice 
to advertise the total amount of pay- 
ments of benefits made by the insurer 

all policyholders under all types of 
icles issued by the insurer in such 
position or context that it may be con- 
strued to relate to less than all types 
of policies issued by the insurer; or 
advertise the total amount of payments 
made by the insurer to policyholders in 
connection with any one or more types 
of policies issued by the insurer without 
disclosing in such advertisement the to- 
tal f premiums received by 


causes ol 





amounts of 
such insurer under such policies.” 

Rule 13—Imitation of Trademarks, 
Trade Names—“It is an unfair trade 
practice to use in an advertisement imi- 
tations or simulations of trademarks, 
trade names, policy names, or advertis- 
ing material of competitors, with a ca- 
pacity and tendency or effect of mislead- 
ing or deceiving purchasers or prospec- 
tive purchasers in regard to the iden- 
tity of the advertiser.” 

Rule 14—Savings Effected by Selling 
Methods—‘“It is an unfair trade practice 
to advertise that a policy is sold at a 
small cost or at a less cost than other 
policies because of savings effected by 
the method in which the policy is sold, 
unless such small cost is attributable to 
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savings effected through such selling 
methods.” 

Rule 15—Approval or Regulation of 
Advertisements by Post Office Depart- 
ment or Federal Trade Commission—“It 
is an unfair trade practice in any ad- 
vertisement to represent or infer that 
the advertisement or policy is approved 
by or is under the supervision, control, 
or regulation of the Post Office depart- 
ment by reason of postal laws and regu- 
lations or of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission by reason of statutes under its 
jurisdiction.” 

Rule 16—Advertising Reference to 
Policy Provisions—‘It is an unfair trade 
practice to use a misleading or deceptive 
statement in an advertisement even 1f 
the policy of insurance is referred to 
in the advertisement, attached thereto 
or in the possession of the prospective 
purchaser.” 

Rule 17—Defamation of Competitors 
or Disparagement of Their Products— 
“It is an unfair trade practice to adver- 
tise by falsely imputing to competitors 
dishonorable conduct, inability to fulfill 
contracts, questionable credit standing, 
or other false representations, or the 
false disparagement of the competitors’ 
policies in any respect or of their busi- 


ness methods, amount of premiums, 
benefits, values, credit terms, or serv- 
ice.” 


Rule 18—Deceptive Testimonials—‘It 
is an unfair trade practice to use in an 
advertisement a_ testimonial or pur- 
ported testimonial or representation with 
respect thereto, which is false, mislead- 
ing, or deceptive, or to cause any testi- 
monial part thereof to be used in 
such manner as to have the capacity 
and tendency or effect of misleading or 
deceiving prospective purchasers into the 
belief : 

(a) That the testimonial was given without 
solicitation or payment therefor when such is 
not the fact, or 5 

(b) That the testimonial is a bona fide and 
genuine testimonial given by a person whose 
name is used in connection therewith, when 
the testimonial was not given by such person 
or when the testimonial was not given with 
respect to the particular policy or policies to 
which it purports to relate, or when the tes- 
timonial is otherwise inapplicable or misleading 
or deceptive. ; 

n order to avoid deception in the use of 
bona fide and genuine testimonals, the com- 
plete testimonal should be given’ wherever 
practicable, and words, phrases, sentences, or 
other parts of such testimonial shall not be 
separated from their context or rearranged 
or otherwise used in such manner as to have 
the capacity and tendency or effect of mis- 
leading or deceiving purchasers or prospective 
purchasers in any respect.” 

Rule 19—Sickness Covered by Health 
Policies—“It shall be an unfair trade 
practice to advertise as a cause of loss 
insured by a health policy, sicknesses or 
physical conditions not ever or rarely 
found in the age groups covered by the 
terms of the policy or which rarely if 
ever would occur because of restrictive 
provisions in the policy; as, for example, 
whooping cough and chicken pox in the 
case of policies issued only to persons 
more than 17 years of age; leprosy or 
bubonic plague in the case of policies 
issued only to persons resident in the 
United States and Canada.” 

Rule 20—Identical Sicknesses or Phy- 
sical Conditions in Health Policies—‘“It 
is an unfair trade practice to advertise 
as a cause of loss insured by a policy, 
the same diseases or physical conditions 
by the use of synonymous terms as 
though they referred to separate and 
distinct afflictions.” 

Rule 21—Medical Attention or Con- 
finement in Health or Accident Policies 
—“It is an unfair trade practice to ad- 
vertise losses covered by a health or 
accident policy without disclosing the 
necessity of the receipt of medical at- 
tention or disabling or confining effect 
of the loss, if, by the terms of the 
policy, the payment of benefits is de- 
pendent upon the receipt of medical at- 
tention or confining or disabling effect 
of the loss.” 

Rule 22—Financial Condition or Sol- 
vency of the Insurer—“It is an unfair 
trade practice for any advertisement to 
contain representations or implications 
which are misleading or deceptive con- 
cerning the financial condition or sol- 
vency of the insurer,” 


or 


Group Round Table 
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with the Washington National. The Oc- 
tober meeting was chairmanned by Mr. 
Phillips and the secretary was J. T 
Helverson, The chairman for November 
was William Franklin, Bankers Life & 
Casualty, whose subject was “Over- 
weight Risks.” Secretary of this session 
was William Bennett of the Combined 
of America. This month’s meeting is 
under the chairmanship of Lee Eubanks 
of United Insurance, whose secretary 
is Mr. Cashman. 


1949 Chairmen and Secretaries 


For 1949 the following underwriters 
have signed up: January—Charles An- 
derson, Country Life, chairman; Charles 
S. Massey of Lumbermens Mutual Casu- 
alty, secretary; February—A. E. Gebbie 
of Continental Casualty, chairman; Jack 
Olson of Combined of America, secre- 


tary; March—Harmon Green of Ameri- 
can Income, chairman; Jack Penrith, 
United Insurance, secretary; April— 
Karl J. Borgerson of Great Northern 
Life, chairman; Mr. Rogers, secretary; 
May—Mr. Kyte, Sterling Insurance, 
chairman; Roland Nordstrom of the 
Benefit Association of Railway Em- 


ployes, secretary. 

Don Compton, regarded as the guid- 
ing spirit behind the Chicago round 
table group, said this week that he and 
other charter members will feel well 
repaid if it continues to do a job for 
the industry in stimulating friendly ex- 


changes of opinion on underwriting 
questions. Furthermore, if home office 
or branch office underwriters in other 


cities should desire to organize similar 
round table groups, the Chicago organi- 
zation will be glad to along sug- 
gestions to get them way. 


pass 


under 
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1919 when the loss ratio de- 
percentage points or 14.37% 


curred in 
clined 7.4 
from 1918, 


Relationships Between 
Premiums and Losses 


The accident and health industry has 
shown steady increases every year over 
each preceding year in all but nine out of 
58 years, from 1890 to 1947. A compari- 
son of this growth and a change in loss 
ratios from each preceding year fails to 
prove conclusively any relationship be- 
tween the two as regards the entire in- 
dustry. In 30 years when there were 
substantial increases in premium volume, 
there were decreases or negligible in- 
creases in ratios; while in eight 
other years, there were decreases in pre- 
mium volume with an increase or a 
negligible decrease in loss ratios. This 
relationship in 38 years of the period 
covered might seem to indicate that the 
percentage of change in loss ratios occurs 
in inverse order to the change in pre- 
mium volume. However, during 19 years, 
one-third of the period considered, both 
premium volume and loss ratios moved 
in the same direction which causes one 
to question whether increases in pre- 
mium volume for the industry results in 
a decrease in loss ratios. 

In studying the operations of individual 
companies and specific lines such as in- 
dividual accident, health, and hospitaliza- 
tion policies, and excluding group busi- 
ness, there is no doubt that a rapidly 
rising volume of business produces low 
loss ratios. 


The 1949 Outlook 


Although the major rhythms in Amer- 
ican economy point to bottom dips be- 
tween 1950-53 because of the accident and 
health industry's rapid rate of growth 
during the last several years and because 
decreases in premium volume follow 
rather than coincide with industrial ac- 
tivity, the accident and health industry 
probably can anticipate an increase in 
premium volume in 1949 of approximate- 
ly 15% above that which will be devel- 


oped in 1948, 


loss 


Tulsa Firms Turning Down 
Taxi and Small Truck Lines 


Tulsa insurance agencies, except un- 
der special conditions, are turning down 
taxi and small trucking lines. The same 
is true all over Oklahoma, the reason 
showing up graphically in police acci- 
dent records, 

In Tulsa where nine companies do 
business the fleet owners are meeting 
the problem through two methods. One 
is the Mutual Protective Association, 
established by municipal ordinance. The 
second way is by organizing insurance 
companies of their own. 

The MPA as set up under city law re- 
quires cab companies with not more 
than 30 taxis in operation to join up. 
For each cab the operators must carry 
a policy providing $2,500 public liability, 
$5,000 death and $1,000 property damage. 

One local insurance agent said the 
firms he represented quit writing insur- 
ance for cabs a year ago. Other repre- 
sentatives said they write cab insurance 
“only if we have to,” or under special 
premium rates. 

General Motors, Inc., will write cab 
insurance on new taxis which they sell 
to fleet operators at a double-premium. 
Some insurance companies won’t even 
write fire or theft poticies on taxis. 

Another reason behind the refusals to 
write cab policies is the fact that insur- 
ance companies are able to do as much 
business their captial will permit. 
Consequently they are not anxious to 
write insurance on hazardous occupa- 
tions, 


as 


Garrett’s 10 Month Record 
Exceeds 1947 Production 


For the first ten months of 1948 J. R. 
Garrett, Inc., general agent of the Na- 
tional Casualty in New York. exceeded 
its 1947 production of $1.289,000 in A. & 
H. premiums. The agency expects to 
close the year with a total volume of 
$1,500,000. 


50 Years an Agent 
Harry A. Knight, avent of Forrest 
City, Ark., has served 50 years in the 
insurance business. In recognition of 
his service the United States F. & G. 
recently presented him with a plaque ac- 
companied by a congratulatory letter 

from the president. i 


Hedges Article 
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fer on common problems such as: han- 
dling of A. & H. claim blanks: workmen’s 
compensation cases; medical information 
requested by life and A. & H. companies; 
any other matters of mutual or over-lap- 
ping interests. 

A study of desirable state legislation to 
be recommended, (Under this heading, 
preliminary discussions revealed a com- 
mon interest in agents’ licensing laws, 
drivers’ license laws, clarification of 
group insurance, certain improvements in 
health laws, etc. and of course, common 
opposition to state or Federal insurance 
or medical care on broad basis.) 

Seek to Extend Joint Program 


_ The several groups represented on the 
joint committee have agreed that such a 
cooperative program should be presented 
to the respective national organizations 
with a view to extending it on a national 
basis. It is realized that some measure 
of cooperation does exist but these repre- 
sentatives of state organizations had little 
or no information on any such specific 
program. 

The writer does not contend that either 
the suggestions advanced herein, those 
proposed by the NAAHU committee, or 
by the Kansas joint committee, are the 
correct or the complete methods of at- 
tack on the perils which confront the en- 
tire insurance industry the medical pro- 
fession and other phases of the American 
system of private enterprise. But he does 
contend that these proposals do represent 
positive, rather than purely negative or 
do-nothing measures. 
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Just in case you haven’t thought of 


it, there are only seven days left in 
which to do your Christmas shopping 
early. 

* * 1* 


Spex iking of our recent trip to Cali- 
fornia (which we have been doing for 
the last three columns) one of the pecu- 
liar incidents was our meeting Sidney 
(broker) Miller at the Hotel Biltmore 
: _Los Angeles. Sid’s office is in the 

7 William Street side of the 60 John 
ye building that houses our shingle. 


When we were introduced, Sid said: 
“Tust think, we’ve each traveled 3,300 


miles in order to meet—a neighbor.” 
* + 2 


\ Prudential manager—during a short 
train stop at Las Vegas, Nevada—went 


into a slot machine gambling house 
across from the railroad station, and 
asked the cashier if she could change 


a dime. The joint limits its play to half 


dollars and dollars. Fortunately, the 

train had to leave at just about that 

time, or there might have been “moider.” 
: + * 


The most popular dance observed at 
the Biltmore Bowl was one called “La 
Raspa.” On a crowded floor, it enables 


the dancers to cover no more ground 
(two square feet per hour) than any 
other dance. (Arthur Murray, please 
note.) 
k * x 
Robert I. (Prudential Special Agent) 


Knoller was anxious to make a side trip 
but didn’t have time. He said he wanted 
to visit that Ghost town, Spook-ane, 
Washington. 

* * * 


Don J. (Washington National of 
Chicago) Wellenk: ump sends us the front 
cover of “Northwest Insurance News” 
which has a bold face caption at the 
top of which reads “Insurance Vitiees 


... See Mid-Section.” Tsst-tsst-tsst, 
such talk! 
*k * * 

Harry S. (Insurance Broker) Stern 
of Elberon, N. J., sends us something 
which is worth repeating: 

“When we separate the word BUSINESs into 
its component parts, we find that U and I 
are in it. In fact, if U and I were not in 
BUSINESS it would not be Business. Therefore, 


if BUSINESS is to BUSINESS, we must 
keep U I in it. Furthermore, we 
that U before I and the I is 
seen but not heard. Also the U 
which indicates it is 


and I 
becomes profitable to both You 


reniain 
and discover 
comes silent 
in BUSINESs has 
the sound of I, a merger 
of the interests of You and when properly 
merged, and I.” 
Sy Ce 

pleads Wes (H. O 
Business Consultant of Provident Mu- 
tual) Gadd, when enclosing the item 
about the boy who asked: “Do you be- 
lieve in free love?” The girl asked 
“Have I ever sent you a bill?” 

* * x 


BOWE Ok 


“Don’t shoot me,” 


Joseph P. (American 


Foreign Insurance Corp.) Gibson, Jr.; 
Marie (H. & A. Conference) Meade; 
Arthur L. (Fidelity Mutual) Sullivan; 
E. H. (Manager, Group Department, 


Leonard 


Wassa- 


Life) Newman; 
Agency) Jacobs. 


Great-West 
(Times Square 


matter with you guys? Loafing, again? 
a 
Daffy-nitions: Deficit—‘what you've 


got when you haven’t as much as if you 





Conference Meeting Dates 

The Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference will hold its mid-year meet- 
ing, January 31 to February 2, at Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, and the program is 
now in the making. 

Annual meting of the conference has 
been set for next May 16 to 18 at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


had nothing.” Brains—“the way you are 
doing it.” Three R’s—‘‘at 25, Romance; 


at 45, Rent; at 65, Rheumatism.” Small 
Town—‘“a place with nothing doing 
every minute.” 

k * * 


See that all policies from now on 
have that well- known supplementary 
endorsement, “the Santa Clause.’ 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 


EMPLOYERS’ BOND MEN MEET 


Key Representatives From All Sections 
of Country Attend Conference at 
Home Office in Boston 


To discuss and formulate plans for 
1949, key bonding men for the Employ- 


ers’ Group Insurance Cos. are meeting 
at the home office in Boston this week 
for a series of conferences 


Coming from all parts of ie country, 
they will meet during the week of De- 
cember 6, to discuss every phase of 
the bonding business. The Employers’ 
Group home office bonding department is 
in charge of the meetings. Various 


department heads and officials will be 
on hand to take part in the discussions. 
Among the bonding men attending the 


conference are the following: Arthur 
Angove, Milwaukee; Gordon Armstrong 
3oston; Frederick Bauer, New Hav en; 


Baltimore; Albert Brunet, 
Paul Cooper, Dallas, Tex.; 


Gene Blakely, 
Los Angeles; 


Carl Cowand, New Orleans; Kip Ed- 
wards, Louisville, Ky.; Howell Fornoff, 
New York; Henry Gegler, PI uiladelphia ; 
Frederick Hagan, Detroit; , aso Hall, 
New York; Philip Hodgman, Newark; 
Walter Holland, Boston; John Hunter, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Lester Le Messurier, Chi- 


cago; James Moran, Cleveland; John 


Violich, San Francisco. 
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| Most advertisements 
a talk about the advertiser. 
But YOU are the most 
important part of our business. 
Our strongest point is the 
satisfaction of our clients, 
people like YOU. 
i oe 
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E D 
Managers, Metropolitan Department , 
AMERICAN GUARANTEE & LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
ZURICH GENERAL ACCIDENT & LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY, ite : 
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with the rating bureaus of the compa- 
nies. 

In State Insurance Fund he super- 
vises the determination of the insurable 
values of state-owned buildings and con- 
tents which the Fund insures. Ratings 
supervised include 2,000 state-owned 
buildings annually. Also supervised are 
determination of premium allotment, ad- 
justment of fire and other damage. 


John W. Wickstrom 


Born in Norway, Mich. John W. 
Wickstrom, director of health and acci- 
dent division, Michigan Department, at- 
tended University of Minnesota and on 
graduation became associated with the 
J. C. Wickstrom agency, Norway, Mich., 
until August, 1934, when he was ap- 
pointed Deputy Collector of Internal 
Revenue. In October, 1937, he joined 
Michigan Department as an examiner, 
continuing on examining staff until 
named supervisor of the casualty divi- 
sion of the Department in April, 1941. 
He was appointed to his present post in 
July, 1947. 

Mr. Wickstrom served a year as a 
reserve officer in the Navy, returning to 
the Department in March, 1945, and as- 
suming the position of director of the 
casualty division which he held until 
given his present position. 


Raymond C. Des Autels 


Raymond Charter Des Autels, director 
of agency division, Michigan Depart- 
ment, a native Detroiter, is a graduate 
of Amos School, Detroit, and Northville 
High School, Northville, Mich. He at- 
tended summer Michigan 
State Normal College and also is a grad- 
uate of University of Texas School of 
Military Aeronautics. 

He started his career with Michigan 
Fire & Marine, Detroit office, where he 
remained two years. Enlisting in World 
War I he went up through all grades 
to second lieutenant, pilot Air Service, 


sessions at 


remaining in the war 22 months. Upon 
his discharge he began work with the 
Standard Accident of Detroit with 


which company he remained 18 years. 
He then joined the Department of In- 
surance through civil service and has 
been with the Department since July, 
1938. 


Mr. Des Autels supervises licensing 
of agents and solicitors; prepares quali- 
fying examination questions and an- 
swers; has supervision of the examina- 
tions for agents and solicitors; makes 
investigation of complaints against 
agents and solicitors; arranges agency 


hearings and acts as prosecutor for the 
Department and the public; adjusts 
policyholders’ complaints when agency 
violations of the Insurance Code are in- 
volved; aids in correcting technical and 
agency underwriting practices for the 
good of the public and in connection 
with company and agency relations. He 


is a member of Northville F. & A. M. 


Lodge, Scottish Rite, Valley of Detroit, 
Moslem Temple and the American Le- 
gion. 
P. H. Andrus 
P. H. Andrus, director of the policy 


division, Michigan Department, came to 
the Department at the inception of the 


division in 1945 as co-director after he 
had served 29 years as research sec- 
retary of Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion. He served a short time in U. S 


Navy during World War I. In 1947 he 
was appointed head of the policy divi- 
sion. 

In 1945 a 1917 legislative act was 
amended to provide for the first time 
tliat every basic policy form of insur- 
ance contract issued, or delivered, to any 


person in Michigan must first be filed 
by the insurance company with the De- 
partment and approved by the Commis- 
sioner. It also empowered the Commis- 
sioner to withdraw approval of any form 
by giving proper notice and the reasons 
therefor. To carry out the provisions of 
the act the Department created the 
policy division. 


Norman G. Wade 


Norman G. Wade, director of auditing 
and taxation division, has been with the 
Insurance Department over 18 years, 
having started in February of 1930. 
Shortly after graduating from Central 
High School in Bay City, Mich., he was 
employed as agency clerk. About a year 
and a half after joining the Department 
he was made a special investigator for 
the state fire marshal’s division. His 
time was divided between the agency di- 
vision and the fire marshal’s division un- 
til 1935 at which time he was made as- 
sistant chief clerk for about a year. In 
1936 he was made an examiner and 
served in this capacity until 1942. 

After returning to the office in 1942 
he handled casualty insurance com- 
plaints as well as tax and audit work 
until the early part of 1944 at which 
time he was appointed director of the 
casualty division. 

In March, 1945, he entered the Army 
and served with the 18th Armored 
Group, Amphibious Tank Battalion. In 
January of 1946 he returned to the De- 
partment as director of the auditing and 
taxation division which was created at 
that time. In this position he supervises 
all tax collections, annual statement au- 
dits, the compiling of the Department’s 
annual report as well as compiling sta- 
tistical information. 


E. Marvin Schroeder 


E. Marvin Schroeder, assistant to di- 
rector, auditing and taxation division, 
Michigan Department, has an A.B. de- 
gree, business administration, from Al- 
bion College. From 1933 to 1937 he was 
with General Motors in material control 
division. In 1937 he went into the field 
of state government. Over a period of 
11 years he served in executive positions 
with the Revenue Department, State 
Civil Service Commission and Depart- 
ment of Insurance. His Insurance De- 
partment experience started in June, 
1945. For two years he was co-director 
of policy division and then became as- 
sistant to director, auditing and taxation 
division. 

During World War II he was super- 
visor of time operations at night at 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., in addition to 
his regular employment with the Insur- 
ance Department. 


Jay Chapman 

Jay Chapman, assistant director of 
casualty division, was graduated from 
Central High School in Flint, Mich. La- 
ter, he entered the General Motors In- 
stitute of Technology pursuing a course 
in industrial engineering. After com- 
pleting the first year as a freshman, 
World War II started and, he served 
the following three years in the armed 
forces. During his military service, he 
spent a year and a half studying at the 
University of Illinois under the Army 
Specialized Training Program. During 
the other year and a half he saw service 
overseas in Central Europe. Upon re- 
turning, he completed a refresher course 
in business and accounting. 

In January, 1948, he went with the 
State Insurance Department as an as- 
sistant director of the casualty division. 


Darlyle M. Watters 
Darlyle M. Watters, assistant director, 
agency division, Michigan Department, 
is a graduate of Jackson High School 


and of Jackson Junior College, majoring 
in business administration. 

In World War II he served in Army 
Air Forces as a glider pilot, seeing 18 
months overseas in European theatre 
and had action in invasions of both 
France and Holland. In the latter coun- 
try he was captured, being liberated by 
the Russians in May, 1945. He was a 
first lieutenant in Air Force Reserve. 

Mr. Watters received a B.S. degree 
in police administration from Michigan 
State College in September, 1947. His 
last year in college was spent in the 
field working with the Michigan state 
police and with other city, state and 
Federal law enforcement officers. 

Mr. Watters joined Michigan Insur- 
ance Department in November, 1947, as 
assistant director of the agency division. 
His duties include conducting and cor- 
recting of agents’ and solicitors’ qualify- 
ing examinations, supervising personnel 
in issuance of agents’, solicitors’, non- 
resident agents’ licenses and licenses to 
place business with unauthorized com- 
panies; investigations of complaints aris- 
ing out of misconduct of agents and so- 
licitors and assisting in prosecution of 
agents and solicitors at formal hearings. 


Aubrey H. Butterick 


Aubrey H. Butterick, assistant di- 
rector, fire insurance rating division, is a 
graduate chemist of Olivet College, class 
of ’38. He was employed by the Michi- 
gan Inspection Bureau from 1939 to 
1948. In the World War he saw Naval 
service on a minesweeper and on aircraft 
carrier in Atlantic and Pacific areas. 

Mr. Butterick’s duties in connection 
with fire insurance rating division have 
particular emphasis on Inland Marine 
filings and Audit Bureau criticisms. 


E. N. Manning 


E. N. Manning, chief examiner of farm 
mutual fire companies, became a mem- 
ber of Insurance Department staff in 


July, 1939, and was immediately as- 
signed to the farm and city mutual 
group. He had been for several years 


a public accountant, specializing in farm 
bureau and cooperative activities. His 
advent into insurance accounting was 
with the Michigan Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Lansing, where he was 
employed preceding his associating with 
the Michigan Department. 

The farm and city group of companies 
domiciled in Michigan, currently con- 
sists of 64 fire, six windstorm and one 
hail company. The combined writings 
for 1947 were more than two billion dol- 
lars, and produced about six million dol- 
lars in premiums. The several’ compa- 
nies collect advance assessments, mostly 
on an annual basis, and as of December 
31, 1947, had premium reserves totaling 
one-third of a million and admitted as- 
sets of about ten million dollars, There 
have been no failures in this group for 
several years, and all of them are in 
sound financial condition. 


Mabel B. Allen 


The chief clerk and accountant of the 
Insurance Department is Mabel B. Allen. 
She attended the public schools in Mar- 
shall, was graduated in 1910 and later 
completed the business administration 
course at Michigan Business and Nor- 
mal College. 

Her first position in the Insurance 
Department was in 1934, as a stenogra- 
pher clerk. Her duties in this capacity 
familiarized her with the routine work 
of the various divisions and because of 
her knowledge of accounting procedures 
she was promoted in January, 1937 to 
the position of chief clerk and ac- 
countant. 

The chief clerk and accountant is re- 
sponsible for the receipt and proper al- 
location of all funds, for the disburse- 
ment of funds, for the preparation of 
the biennial budget, for the preparation 
and enforcement of monthly allotment 


Michigan Department 
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Of these Commissioners the most 
famous was James Victor Barry, a 
raconteur and wit who had been the 
best known political correspondent in 
the state and was widely popular in 
legislative as well as newspaper circles, 
After being with the Michigan Depart- 
ment for nine years he became a vice 
president of the Metropolitan Life. 
When he retired from the latter post 
he was guest of honor at one of the 
most brilliant dinners ever given in the 
insurance business. Held in Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel it was attended by leaders 
in all branches of the insurance indus- 
try. The present Commissioner, David 
A. Forbes, also is held in unusually high 
esteem and not only by the business 
but also by his fellow Commissioners. 

A number of the Commissioners were 
men of exceptional character who in 
many instances served the people of 
Michigan at considerable personal finan- 
cial sacrifice. It is a further noteworthy 
fact that a number of the Commissioners 
were appointed from the ranks of the 
insurance agents, a compliment to the 
insurance companies, in the care they 
have always exercised in the selection 


of their agents and the outstanding 
calibre of these men. Each of these 
Commissioners has been faced with 


problems peculiar to their particular day 
and age. All of them, in their adminis- 
tration of the office have given unstint- 
ingly of their time, their knowledge and 
their ability to uphold and carry for- 
ward the principles of better insurance 
laws, the protection of the insuring 
public, the elimination of any question- 
able practices by companies or their 
representatives and the stabilization of 
this industry which has grown to great- 
ness within the borders of the state. 


Standard Fire Insurance Policy 


In 1881 the legislature appointed a 
commission to promulgate a “standard 


fire insurance policy” to be used in 
Michigan. This commission exercised 
good business foresight by calling a 


joint meeting in New York of fire com- 
panies officials and Insurance Commis- 
sioners who were also interested. 

The standard policy which was drafted 
as a result of this conference was em- 
bodied in Act 149 P. A. of 1881. The 
enactment of this legislation was sub- 
sequently declared unconstitutional by 
the State Supreme Court, and it was 
not until 1905 that the legislature of 
the state enacted laws making it man- 
datory for all fire insurance companies 
doing business to use the Michigan 
standard fire insurance policy. The 
adoption of this standard policy with 
the elimination of many previous am- 
biguous clauses did away with many of 
the disagreements which had arisen in 
adjusting losses. 





schedules, for the maintenance of equip- 
ment, for preparation of pay rolls, for 
the clearance of outgoing mail, for the 
maintenance of adequate supplies in 
stock room and processing requisitions 
for supplies. 

The responsibilities of this position 
have greatly increased over the period 
of the past twelve years because of the 
growth of the Department. This has 
been brought about by new legislation 
and a greater volume of income which 
has made it necessary to more than 
double the personnel of the Department. 
In January, 1937, the staff consisted of 
32 employes receiving a total annual 
salary of $63,315. At the present time 
there are 66 employes receiving a total 
annual salary of $240,056. A portion of 
this amount, approximately $88,000, is 
returned to the state of Michigan by 
insurance companies examined, making 
it necessary to maintain two restricted 
revenue controls, one covering examina- 
tion of Michigan insurance companies 
and another covering examination of 
out-of-state insurance companies. 
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The Sign of 


Good Service 


for You and the Policyholder 








COMPLETE INSURANCE PROTECTION 











THE 
LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE a 

GROUP 
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The London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Law Union & Rock Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Standard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. (ire Dept) 
Safeguard Insurance Company 


Orient Insurance Company 
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WwW 
Departmental Offices at 


Hartford, New York, Offering a complete and dependable 
Chicago and San Francisco country-wide service to local — 


A Agents and Brokers 
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